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R-W 

AUTOMATIC 

Fire Door 

Eauipmenb 

Automalic rlomng . , , tl]at''H Ihci certain tw**"*"**"" 
afffmied by K-W f!qi]i|>meiit. The* doors close thent- 
sehen at any U-ni|w^rature d<**<ire-*l; thtry cannoi faill 
When ctcwed, FyeR-Wall dt^fir^ ninp ihe passage of fire. 
Constructed with hi-avy corrugated ^tdvani^ed fiheetfl 
with thick i*hef^l-a»l*e»t€i« between, yc-i ihey cost no 
more than tin^lad doors^ No main tenaoce cost; and 
guaranteed for 25 year^! 

The latteL of the I Underwriters Laboratories on 1hii4 
B-W equipment entitJes you to 15% to 2$% lower 
insurance rates* H-W Firt^ Door Equipment mt-etH every 
coneeivable oondilion; provider certain protection; 
brings tangible and important econornjeiii* 

Consult an R-W engineer; write for catalog* 

Richards-Wilcox M^q . Co- 
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— a tofal markel- today of 
Twelve Million People in fhe 
eleven Western States., .an in- 
crease of 32% in ten years, 

Oregon, Washington and 
California combined^ ALw 
increased 2,596,005 H . 



u 64% 



California alone i 
creased 2,226,784 

Southern California jQ^^ 
increosed 1,630,333 



Los Angeles County ]0 >|<y 
increased 1,263,202 
Population Now 2,199,657 




More than half the increase of 2,920,000 
in the eleven Western States occurred in 
Southern California. The manufacturer 
who considers distribution costs carefully 



will readily see the advantage of locating 
his plant in this concentrated market . . , 
from which the entire Western market is 
served at lowest per capita distribution cost 



Industrial LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

Mo nufo during Exscutivfti Are Invired lo Wrrt« lo ihe Iridustrial De|>artmenl, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
for Defoiled Informofion Regarding ihh Great Weitern Morket 



nmre. Waihinilnn. li. f*, KililDrtttl, ^rtrrtrtMlng CltTolttlmi Omi»t, mu H Kir««t, W. WAihiitKtan. C. Kub^ 
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THE BETTER GAME 



Modern foatball has become a glorious game of skill, 
through refinements and improvements • Yet it is es- 
sentially the good old game of the ^Nineties- This new 
model Mimeograph is a sharp advancement over all 
Mimeographs that have gone before- Yet it represents 
just a natural advancement of the basic Mimeograph idea 
It still delivers neat duplicates of all kinds of typewritten 
forms, bulletins, graphs, charts, outline drawings, handwrit- 
ing, etc., in hourly thousands and at small cost- But it does 
these important jobs better than they have ever been done 
before. Stand and machine are now a single unit. Controls are 
simplified and more automatic. The speedier positive feed-table 
takes a whole ream of impression paper at one time. The better 
Mimeograph! Substantial betterments of especial interest to 
present Mimeograph users! Write A* B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
today for further details, or consult direct branch in any principal city. 

MIMEOGRAPH 





Whcii m-tting tit A. U. Dicu Coi^paxv pkau wneutian Xathii*i BnMtitsu 
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It's amazing what you get 

★ 35,000,000 words (equals 500 books) 

* 15,000 illusf rations 

*500 maps—a complete atlas 
* 3,500 expert contributors 

Completely 

NEW Encyclopaedia Britannica 

at the lowest price 
in 60 years 

HERE beyond question is your money's worth, and 
more, actually the most profitable investment you 
could make. That fact, and that fact alone, explains 
the tremendous success of the new Elncyclopaedia Britannica* 
It exploins why 50,000 famiJies have aiready purchased 
this greatest knowJedge book of all Hmes. 

The value is really amazing. Just consider what the new 
Britannica gives you ! Twenty-four thousand pages of text, 
fifteen thousand illustrationSj hundreds of maps— all in 24 
compact volumes. Five hundred books would not give as 
much, and they would cost you many times more. 




iOOKCASE TABLf INCLUDED 

This handsome hooktaar. table* 
•made of maho^ny. is included 
tvith £V€ity iet It's amazing 
what you gflt far y&ur mottey. 



Grecitest Knowledge Book 

Here is all the knowledge of all the 
world— the most complete ^ authentic and 
up-to-date summary of all man's achieve- 
ments anywhere in existence. 

Better still, this is knowledge you can 
rely upon, because it is written through^ 
out by aut hor it iGs— by 3,500 experts 
from fifty countries. 

**It is the best evidence of the great 
prestige of this encyclopaedia," say 3 Carl 
Van Doren^ '*that its editors have been 
able to indude among their contributors 
so many of the busiest as well as the most 
expert men and women now or recently 
alive* The list is overwhelming." 

Fascinating— Procticol 

THIS "new model" encyclopaedia 
brings you illustrations on an unpre- 
cedented scale— 15,000 of them. Gorgeous 
color plates, superb half-tones, skilful line 
drawings enable you to aee as well as 
read. 

Merely to browse in this new Britan- 
nica is an adventure. You can spend 



fascinated hours poring over the illustra- 
tions alone. But you can consult it for 
profit too. *Mt has more practical value 
than had any preceding work intended to 
present a summary of human learning," 
says the president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Dr, Walter Dill Scott. 

For All The Family 

MEN eager to get ahead find it a real 
aid to greater earning power, 
Women use it as a guide in all the activi- 
ties of the home and in their outside inter- 
ests. Child fen revel in it. ** It satisfies the 
needs of curious readers, whether eight or 
eighty years old" says James Harvey 
Robinson* 

Your children especially \vill benefit 
by having all knowledge at hand and 
easy to look up as it is in this "new 
model" encyclopaedia. It will make their 
school work easier, more interesting and 
more profitable. It will teach them _ ^ ^ 
to use their minds, think accurate- r 
1y and reason keenly . It is the one I 
book they will never outgrow, | 



New Low Price — $5 Down 

And it is not expensive. This neiv 
Britannica represents a triumph in lower 
encyclopaedia prices. You can buy it to- 
day at a new low price — a price lower, in 
fact, than that of any completely new 
Britannica in 60 years. Under our time- 
payment plan, an initial deposit of only 
$5 brings the 24 volumes to your home, 

56 -PACE 
FREE BOOKLET 

Bf*iHMghi fo yttu by yuw 
postman 

Ael now! S<nd for our free Olus- 
tr«le<l booklet* It contaliiB numer- 
ous &peciitieD m&pi, color platei, 
etc.p mnd gives full information* 
Before you spend a dollar you caa 
tee exactly what you gel for your 
money. Just 
fiU out the 
coupon and 
mail today. 



RAY LYMAN WILBUR says: I 

"There U a rare pleasure la eonsulttnif th^se I 

volumes. I cannot help but feel that the editors of the fourteenlh I 

edition have rendered a rea.1 service to all Engliih-speakirtg peoples," | 

^Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary ihr Interior | 

SEND FOR THfS FREE BOOKLET TODAY | 




ENCYCLOPAIDIA BftfTANNICA ' ^ 

342 Madiion Avenue, New York City 

v/rrnouT obucation- 

Flea£(e send me, by terum mmh your 56- page 
iliupitmced booklet with color plates and nups from 
the n#u/ Brtiannicii,t*5geiHer with Jyw prke offer, etc. 

Numt.^ 



When tvritiitij itt E>!CifCLOl*AEmA 1Im.itax s ic*, pictiw mftitian ,Viifjoir# BMiiiifss 
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Approximulcly a billion dollars* worth of 
jmper and paper products, three^iuarters 
of a billion dollars' worth of farm imple- 
ments and tractors, and a quarter billion 
dollars' worth of glass products are made 
in the United States each year. 




^ of the leading plants 

in the three above industries 
use Gargoyle lubricants for 
their important machinery 

Correct Lubrication is a proved factor of success 



Analysis of a list* of leading plants 
in the United States show s an ever- 
increasing majority in almost all 
industries adopting Gargoyle lubri- 
cants and Vacuum service* 

Reports from plant executives and 
engineers reveal six proved advan- 
tages of Correct Lubrication — 

1. Heiluceil friction 

S- Rediicetl power consumption 

An aid to continuity of production 
4. Redaced cost of plant mainteTiaace 



5, Prolonged useful life of machinery 
6* Reduced lubrication bills — ultimate 
lower costs of oil and of 
labor in applying Itibricants. 

How can you secure these advan- 
tages in your own plant? A Vacuum 
lubricjition engineer, experienced in 
your field, will call and tell you. 
Your invitation to call incurs no 
obligation, 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

dlatribiitLpjg wnr«Ju»i,ic« (lirouffLiotit llie ivarM. 



QUALITY BRINGS 
LEADERSHIP 



Lubricating Oils 

The wtirld^^ qaqlity oili 
for plant tubrieatioa 



WhiTH ivrltms i& Vac^vk Oil Compaxv l^kaie m^iftiatt Nathn's Buitnftt 
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The A B C fjf Itail Holding Comixinirs J JLtVKlt Wewso.v 
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Cheap Silver Means E^ilucefl World Buying Power 

Juiix IIavh IJaalmoxh 

Did cheap mh^r hate an uimm^ pttet in the reeent depresMmif 
Mr. IlatitmoHd. fa maun mitiiti^ rngvirer^ b^Heee.^ it did — 
fH^thapjt a ^rmtrf part ihu» maiitf mmtrx ihat irere mnrr tndelf/ 
hhiHti'd. Vkeiip mher rniuftif imrfd imifiu^ fHmrr, he ta^K 

Wily Add to the Fedemi Wiw vv'f . . . .RoBma B. Smith 

Hrntitfir Cotneiis, of .ViVA/^ari, intrmfticed bills to strengih- 
tn fed end eontml of mmmuttieatmiit and ttt refjtdtite interstaie 
trmmnimfjti of jktieer. In thi-* inffrneir he exjdainit tehf/ he 
^e^K IhtMe Mie^kt ait atvexmnj and m ire^tpa^^ on ^fate right it 

Big Events Make Lillle Stir. . . .C. E. Kexxeth Mees 
Uert h an ifttrres(\a^ xfitdff In puhJk psttehfdftffij. The imrhl, 
Mr* }ffe^ fiiida. has uj^mdhf beeti tdunned a}iouf the irr&aif 
eeetifjt. After rmd'utg it ifoa vwy iranf fa readjust ^our eietr^ 
m io jaM what are the im portatd qae.HtionJt af the daij 

Ht* Took tin Idea to I^tarket. . * Willlwi A. McG AHfn" 
hen Casim {'altatvat/ ira^ gradaated from fxilh'iie. hi* father 
gare him a didiar and tM him to go to tmrh, The dollar teasn't 
mui^h hetp hat the tfounger Vatlarnvt anderHfiUkt X-fan'rit^ fit 
pui them ia varkjur him 

James A. Farrell, :Ma?4ter <^f Sltvl. . .Oscaii King Davis 
An opportauitif fo wefi otir of the mojit rriiriug of prtneiif-daff 

e^a'utifi'f^, the presidetit of the r nit id States SfeJ ('orptiradon 

New York a Farming State. J.uied Van W.^gexkn, Jn. 
An ariwle that will correct f/our impreifsions if you are one of 
thojfe teho apeak oj the 'Undaittrial Ea^** tttid the '^affricidtttral 
U eH'\ hiridentuUff Mr. J'^au IVagmm himvtiff iilln a fitrttt 
(hat itaft ftrM ejttithli.tht*d in ism 

T-iiilit Tills Been Tmiiif d tu Work . llARtitF^ON E. Howe 

If your etirn pet iiar find ^ a leay to operate mare eftmpli/ and 
aeenratelf/ than t/an can, ifon iritl feel the rwu/f^. Manij con- 
ctfTfl* are alreudy doing f/ii,*r. using a new fool, light. Perhaps 
f/on can me it, too 
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BuiitieiM Mmnag^r^ J. R. Wrciorr 

CircnlAtion JUaitafteifs, O. A. BttowM, L. 



General Office— Waahirmton, Diamber ai Cumni^fcB Build itif. 

Bfaneb Officw— .V«p V&rk. Graybar Bid a, Detroit, flrnrral Mmon Bidf. 
St. Louis, Cliaiiibcr of Cam. Bids. San Francuti?. Merrbam* Excbaiifc R!dii. 
Bosim, 80 Fetlfral Se, Dathi. im Ctimmfrcc S\. Cteteiajtd. TtTm\m\ 
Tower Milg, Fhitsdelprns, Guarantee Truit Blda. Chieag&, Fktt Natl Bldg. 
Atianta, Chamber of Com. B!<lf, PHtsburffht Chimh^r of Com. Bldf. 



Am ihc oBt\s.l ntfttcaiine of ttic Xatlonil Cbamber ftita E»ublicaticiii carricv 
autt>or)taiivc notieet ami ^rticln in regard to Ibe ■rlivhieft of ihc OuimWr; tti 
.ill dilipr rrhprrtit tlic (^HumtMr c^iunoi he refl|K3rL«ililc Utr iltte cuiittfmi tbcrcof 
fjr for tbc opinion b of writrri. 

SuMC»irTto>f lATEst Three yean, 17.50: one year. t3.Wl, FleaM nailfy un 
priamptlx of cbjiRf c of uddriess^XAtioa'i Builncit^, Wa«hinBton. C. 
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An Anterican Manu- 
facturer t'hks foreiets 
markets — Mtcbaefer 
Street in Brathlava^ 




Increasing 
Profits 



A MANUFACTURER who pufchased raw material from 
commission merchants desiired to visit European 
markets and make his purchases directly. 

He did not wish to carry a large amount of cash but since 
he did not know in what countries he would buy ; from 
whom he would buy; in what quantities ; nor on what terms; 
he felt that the financial obstacles of the trip would be in- 
surmountable. 

He brought his problem to the Irving and after the na- 
ture of his expected purchases were outlined, we recom- 
mended an assignable documentary letter of credit for an 
amount in dollars equal to the maximum amount that he 
intended to spend. 

The money was made available by drafts on the Irving 
ranging from sight to laodays and permitted him to assign 
portions of the credit to various sellers under widely rang- 
ing selling terms. 

This method of financing resulted in more favorable 
prices for his raw materials and consequently gave him in- 
creased profits from his manufactured product. 

Irving Trust Company 

Out*of«Town Office^ — Wool worth Building 



Next Month's Authors 

MUCH has been written about the 
farm situation, but it is a subject of so 
many ramifications and of such chang- 
xng complexion that it is constantly in- 
spiring new and worth-while comment 
and study. Especially deserving of at- 
tention from the business community 
are the reflections of William Jardine, 
former secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture and a successful business 
man as well. He gives his views of the 
farmer*s best road to profits in the 
November Nation's Business, 

Of importance to every one interested 
in the automohile industry— and who 
is not, nowadays?— will be A- R, Pinci's 
article describing a unique way to turn 
the used car into money — one which 
would enable dealers to realize on their 
investments in **unuS)ed transportation/' 

**1 quit my white-collar job," writes 
another and anonymous contributor in 
the November issue. Why he quit and 
with what results he tells entertainingly 
and well 



THIS MONTH'S COVER 

Painted by Franklin Booth 

INTO a world still marveling at its 
own progress the infant telephone was 
bom. Few paused to do it reverence. 
The telegraph, whose child it was, had 
' already looped its new wires across the 
nation, clattering messages at un- 
I dreamed speed. Giant steam engines 
hurried factory production along at a 
faster pace. Railroads poured a new 
commerce into the cities. 

The world was busy adjusting itself 
to these new tools and the complexities 
they presented— the need for speed, the 
need for thinking in larger numbers and 
handling diversified products, the neces- 
sity of dealing with strangers at vast dis- 
tances through the impersonal mediums 
of letter or telegraph. 

The Telephone Pioneers saw the need 
for a means by which men's person- 
alities might touch across space, a 
means of direct contact for the trans- 
mission of ideas, of plans, of commands. 

So they took up their task. Staunchly 
they worked to solve problems of trans- 
mission, to unite scattered units, to 
meet the growing challenge for service. 

They humanized business. They 
achieved that complete annihilation of 
time and distance which permits man- 
to-man dealing by business men any- 
where on the civilized face of the earth. 
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To a Five Thousand Hollar Man 
who woukl like to he making 

$10,000 



Mek who are satisfied wkh 
routine salary raises will not 
be interested in this advertisement. 
There are many sources from which 
they can get the sort of training that 
will satisfy their modest ambitions. 

Men> on the other hand^ who are 
interested in doubling their earnings 
will find in this page much food for 
though t— and for action. 

The training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was designed for 
men who feel instinctively that 
their proper place is among those 
who pay wages instead of receive 
them — whose biggest earnings come 
out of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged. Its mission 
IS to fit them for these more profit- 
able positions ill a shorter time. And 
the results of its training are meas- 
ured not in slowly rising salaries, but 
in incomes doubled and tripled in a 
few years. 

Heads of businesses all over the 
country are sympathetic with the 
Institute's work, because it helps 
to develop the executives they so 
sorely need. Here are just a few of 
the cases of increased income that 
our subscribers have told us about 
In the last few months. Their names 
are all on file at Insrirute head- 
quarters: 

Subscriber A, 

Was Works Etigineer at H^ioo. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at ? 1^,000. 

SUBSCRIEEK B. 

Was Manager at tjfioo. 
Now Regional Manager at J 15,000* 



Subscriber C, 

Was Production Manager at $4^800. 
Nqw Preddent at $ir,6co. 

Subscriber D. 

Was Production Manager 3t|i,400, 
Now General Manager at ^8^400. 

SUBSCRIUER £• 

Wits Business Manager at |2,40o. 
Now General Manager at Jio^ooo, 

Here's further proof that 
this training pays 

Some of the presiJcnis of corpora- 
tions who are eiiiolled arc William 
Wrigley, Jr., President, The William 
Wrigley Jr. Company (Wrig ley's 
Gum); Thomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier & Son Company; Fran- 
cis A* Cduntway, President, Lever 
Brothers Company (Manufacturers 
of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap) ; Edw^n A. 
Fuller^ Presidentj Fuller Construc- 
tion Company; Roy Howard ^ Chair- 
man of the Board, Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers; Charles E. Hires, Pres- 
ident, Hires Root Beer Company* 

The judgment of such men is an 
argiunent stronger than anything 

we could write, -^,11 1 tt -i t - 

th^ Aleiander Hamilton Institute, 352 

A*.^ ,,^,1 :« U.«i.:«^«« fr^- Place, New York City. (In Caiiiaa 

Are you in business for ^^^^^^ Alexander H^imllton Institute. Ltd., 

your health? C P. Building, Toronto.) 

Money isn't everything. But we will Sendme'*Whatmn Executive Should Know," 

all admit that income is after all a ^^^"^ ^ "^"^ ^^^^^^^ '^^S^ 

pretty accurate measure of success Name 

in business. ^ 

There is many a man of real abil- AuiiRt^s 
ity who is kidding himself into con- 
tentment with his progress simply 

because he is making more money Business 

than some of his friends* He is satis- Poatnox 



fied with a five or ten tliousand dol- 
lar salary when with a little added 
knowledge he could easily be making 
ten or twenty thousand. 

Superior knowledge is behind 
ev^ery business success. And the ab* 
surd part of it is that you have to 
know only a littk bit more than your 
competitor to make a lot more money „ 

How to get the facts 

Where can you get this extra knowL 
edge that can make such a tremen- 
dous difference in your business life ? 
We invite you to send for a book 
that telis where, and how. It is a 
book of facts — facts about the In- 
stitute's training- It is called **What 
an Executive Should Know." 

This book costs nothing because 
it is worth only what you make it 
worth. It is a book that should 
be read by every man who expects 
to win a secure place for himself in 
the next five years. 

Will you send for it ? The coupon 
below will bring it to your desk. 



Ar-KXAWDER HAMII/rOI¥ IIVSTITUTE 

WU^n UTj'tinff fa ALr:iA\i»i. h IlAMTtTOX rKKTJTL^Tt phitsc mfitthu Kuii&n** B^smtst _ 
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FIRST U. S. DISTRIBUTION CENSUS 

A New Aid to American Industry 



Qwg fundi 




Sorting M»>:lijo« 




Compiled wifif 

INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC 
TABULATING anJ ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 



FOR the first time in all history the United 
States Government is analyzing the move- 
ment of a nation's commodities from producers 
to dealers and consumers. 

The purpose of this statistical inquiry, con- 
ducted by the U. S< Census Bureau, is four- fold: 
To enable manufacturers to chart their poten- 
tial markets by variously defined trading areas; 
to make it possible for them to apportion with 
greater accuracy of judgment their selling and 
advertising expenses; to reveal the wasteful 
practices now current in our domestic distribu- 
tion system; and to lay the foundation for a 
more efficient handling. 

International Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines (Hollerith Patents) have 
been chosen for the important task of recording^ 
classifying, totaling, and tabulating in printed 
form the collected figure- facts. 

Applied to the accounting and statistical 
needs of your business, these machines will 
provide you also with enlightening information 
from which great savings will result. Ask one 
of our representatives to demonstrate how this 
can be done. 



Internation^it ElectrLc Tabul:itmg and Accaunting Machmes 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
Dayton Money weight ScaJes and Store Equipment 



International B 



Mach ines Co] 



usiness iviacnines Vjorporation 

General Offices— 27 Q BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



Dayton, Qtiio 
Toronto, Out. 
Paris, France 



FACTORIES 

n^en. Germany 
London, Enj^Jand 



CANADIAN DIVISION 
International Buiineti Machinei Co., Ltd. 
300 Campbell Av*., Weit Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 



"Branch Offices and Service Siaiions in ^11 the 'Principal Cities of the World 
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A MAGAZIKE FOR BUSINESS MEN 




When Selling Regains Its Courage 



IS OUR vaunted Ameriean selling only a fair- 
weather phenomenon? Urn it no statnina? 
Does it cave in, crumple up and take the 
count at the first blow? 

It would seem so* 
For years the worhl has watched witli amaze- 
ment, not unmixed with envy* the selling forces 
of America in action. We have modestly ac^knowl- 
edged the ai>i>Iause. We knew we were gtHuL 
And we were. American sellhig was hard- 
hitting, tireless* resourceful, enthusiastic. It 
not only created demands but it helped buyers 
to find the means ti> satisfy those demands. 
It raised standards of living overnight, and in 
the joy of accomplishment it sang as it worked. 

Came the stock -market scjuall of last October. 
Hesitation. Overcaution, Peasinusni, Fear, Hu- 
mors of failures and panic. The spirit of Buying 
depressed. 

Did Selling roll up its sleeves and eagerly 
welcome a trial of its strength and resourceful- 
ness? It did not. It joined the mulligrubbers. It 
crowded the wailers at the wailing walk It 
acted like a tii'ed old man alter a long walk on 
& sultry day. 

What a pitiable spectacle of America's strong 
man lugubriously repeating hackneynl alibis. 
'*Overt>ro<luctiim," was a favorite one. But over- 
production became a fact only as underconsump- 
tion out-generalled Selling. And on its own field* 
for it had cracked the hard nut of undercon- 
sumpti(m many a time, liut Helling gave up. Too 
fat to fight. It mid, "Nobody to buy; nothing 
to buy it with." 

Shortly before, millions were eager for 
more and better food, warmer clothing, more 
comfortable shelter; millions desired greater 
conveiuences; millions yearned fi^r the luxuries 
of travel, art, music, books. They were willing 
to work hard and exchange their lal>or and 
services for those things* 

Yet 'selling accepted the strange story that 
overnight Tuillions lost these desires, that a mir- 
acle luid huppenetl ami human nuiure had 
undergone a remarkable change. Nor were "the 



consumers broke." The record sinc*e then belies 
that assumption. 

No; **selling'* false rumors and calamity put 
us in the hospital. The real selling forces of the 
nation lost heart and nerve. Some oi>enly joined 
the enemy. Others lent aid and comfort by dis- 
loyal inactivity. 

"It's a great time to call upon sales and ad- 
vertising managers,'* sai<l a business man to 
me the other day. **Theyni sit back and listen 
to you for two hours. A year ago you got a five- 
minute appointment for three weeks from 
Thursday. Too busy, selling. But today, nothing 
doing, and nothing to do. All the time in the 
world." 

There ])robably was never a time in recent 
history when selling was at such a low ebb m 
the United States. 

To the everlasting credit of American Selling 
there are a few who have kept the faith, who 
have relished a stout fight and who are coming 
through as victors. Such has always been the 
case. Calamity, war, depression, flood or fire 
disturbs the settled order. The churning process 
brings up from the bottom strange faces and 
strange names* 

When the fair-weather sun shines again, there 
are new faces in an industry's picture — new 
leaders at the helm. Never doubt, yon will see 
their names in the business headlines of to- 
morrow, lliey have come up fnjm behind, 
energizing new ideas with a fine courage while 
old leaders were proving to themselves that it 
couldn't be done. 

But the pity of it is that a glorious march 
toward greater comfort for gteater nuud>ers 
lialts because the motive power of American 
business — our selling forces — lost vision and 
courage. 

AVhen Ar^erican Selling regahis its old-time 
courage, then get ready for better times* 
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QUESTiONS 
THAT 





ANSfVERED 
BEFORE 
YOU 
BU/LD 
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NE li LID tired and one" tjiiestions , , , all have 
a direct bearing on any new project yoti may 
contemplate , • . whether it be complete plant, 
an extension to present facilities, a branch plant 
or warehouse. 

This booklet provides you with a brief memory 
check which largely eliminates the possibility of 
overlooking important factors relative to major 
building investments . . • brief and to the pointg 
tlie booklet eonlains the tyf>e of practical tjues- 



lions which when satisfactorily answered give 
assurance that you are on the right track. 
For example^it covers such questions as: 
location; type of building, whether multl- J 
stor)' or single storj^; insurance rates; whether 
to buy or generate power; floor loads to be 
required, . • . 101 questions iu all— based on 
over half a century of building experience- 
Let tliis booklet be of practical assistance 
to you . * . even before you have any prelim- 
inary plans made. It will be promptly 
sent to you personally — without obliga- 
lion» of course* Wire, phone, or send the 
convenient memo below. 



E AtSTII\l COIVIPAIMY 

ArchiteetUTP f Engineering * Const ruction f Cleveland 

NEWYOniL <:HJCUC0 FHtlJkDKIPHIA NEWAKK DETROIT CtNClNNATl 

I^TTSBI BCH ax. LQUIS MEATTU: POHTLAND PTfQEIiitX 

THE AUSTf ;s COMPAISY tiF CALIFORNIA, I.TI>.t LOS Ar^TGO^S, OAKLAND AND »AN FllANClS*:i* 
THE AI HTJX i:<iiitUNV OF TESASi IIAIXAS THE AUSTl> COMPAm' OF tUNAl*A, LTD. 



Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— U Yuu nmy send, mark^sd for my per^na! atteatioii^ a eopy of "101 Queetionti-" 
We are mterestH m a proiect — — ft, 

ImlivhliiaL Firm . ^ City nh ift-so 

Til* AvsTiaL^iurAafV pii^ftse mCHtjm K0wn't Btnimrs 
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As the Business World Wags 



THUS WE MAV SEE. QUOTH HE, 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS — As You Like iL 



Where Business 
Can Help 

★ 



THE drought moved quickly from 
the front pages of^ newspapers. It 
was a seven-day sensation and 
then the public interest was turned 
to other things. 
But in tens of thouir^ands of American homes it is 
still a vital thing. Families which normally would look 
forward to a winter of comfort W'ith some money in the 
bank and plenty of food in the cellar and on the pantry 
shelves will now face hardship. 

The agricultural economists tell us that there will 
be no shortage of ftxid for the cities. It is the farmers 
themselves w^ho are more apt to suffer. 

The burning up of thousands of home gardens is a 
small thing when the United States strikes its annual 
economic balance, but it means much to the man who 
had hoped for potatoes in tlie bin and canned vegetables 
in the larder. 

It is necessarv^ to go back to 1901 — and perhaps even 
farther— for a parallel to the recent drought. Then as 
now the consequences were grave and long-lasting. Per- 
haps w^e know better now how to deal with such eco* 
nomic situations. Certainly the Government moved 
more promptly to organize what relief could be given. 

Credit will be the main factor. Storekeepers in rural 
communities will find the demands upon them for 
credit extended to the utmost. Banks in districts where 
agriculture is the leading industry^ will be called upon 
to exercise forbearance and they, in turn, may call upon 
the larger banks and upon the Federal Reserve Board, 

If ever there was a time w^hen business had a chance 
to furnish some real farm relief it will be in the regions 
most affected by the lack of rain. 



SEARS, Roebuck and Company 
have turned over the management 
of the food departments in tw^o of 
their department stores to Kroger, 
the second large,st food diain in the 
country. It is further announced that the food depart- 
ments in all the Sears, Roebuck chain of retail stores 
may possibly be put under Kroger management. 



A Chain of 
Chains 

★ 



The project, a striking move in distribution* is a rec- 
ognition of the \'alue oi specialists; of the fact that a 
good merchant of shoes would not immediately and in- 
evitably be a good merchant of shirts. 

A chain of chains is an interesting idea* Suppose a 
chain of shoe stores should join with a chain of shirt 
stores and so on until w^e had under one roof units of 
half a dozen chains supplying all the things that men 
wear* We should have specialization plus a wide range 
of goods on sale. 



Without the 
Lucky Breaks 

★ 



THE business visitor responded to 
the usual question of '*How*s 
Business?" with this parable: 

**I play golf and enjoy it My 
normal game is somewhere around 
the middle 90's, The other day everytliing was just 
right, my temper and my digestion and the w^eather 
and the greens and all the things that help or hinder 
the game. The result was that I made a 79, 

**Now^ suppose w^hen Vm asked what sort of a game I 
play, I should say *0h, I break 80\ Suppose I should feel 
that everything was wTOng every time I don't land in 
the 70's, What kind of time would I have as a golfer? 

''And that*s been one of the troubles with business- 
Many ajmpanies 'broke 80' in the first half of 1929 
and because they failed to do it in the first half of 1930 
they think they are completely ruined when, the truth 
is, they're playing a good steady game and improving 
a little bit ever>^ day," 



Where Is the 
Depression? 

★ 



THE business golfer would have 
found, however, that not all indus- 
tries made their best scores in the 
first half of 1929, PrlnUrs' Ink, in a 
recent issue, publishes a list of tlie 
net earnings for 1929 and 1930 of 150 companies which 
employ national advertising to sell their goods. Of the 
150 there w^re 40, more than 25 per cent, which showed 
a gain, a rather remarkable number in view^ of the gen- 
eral feeling about the state of business in the first six 
months of the year, 

Whdi lines of industry should gain, is a natural ques- 
tion. The gains are not all or even largely in any one 
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line. Perhaps the rewards go to the successful and to 
those who added efforts in any line of business. Here 
are the successful forty (remember please that it is only 
a part of a list of national ad\ Trtisersj ; 



AddressiyKraph Internatioi^al 
AHiS'Chaimers 
Amencan Cham 
American Chicle 
American Safety Razor 
American Writing Paper 
Associated Oil 
AutQStrap Safety Razor 
Bridgeport Madiine 
Briggs Manufacluring Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Ckett, Pea body 
Coca Cola 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Conde Xast 
Cream of Wheat 
Curtis Publishing 
En dicott- Johnson 
General Food^ 
Indiana Limestone 



IiiUTnauonal Business Ma- 
chines 
International Salt 
International Shoe 
Kelvinator 
Kimberly-Clark 
Lily-Tulip Cup 
Melvilie Shoe 
Paramount-Ptiblix • 
Penick & Ford 
Pet Milk 

Radio Keith Orphetim 
Scott Paper 
Sun Oil 

Sweets Company 

United Fruit 

U. S. Gypsum 

Wheatsworth, Inc. 

White Rock Mineral Sjprings 

Wm. Wrtgley» Jr. 

Zoniie Products 



. IT IS a tribute to his resourceful 
usiness the versatility that Dwight W. Mor- 
CiviliEer row's opinions on business and di- 
^ plomacy should be attended with 

equal interest. That he should 
measure the effectiveness of the one service in terms 
of the other is altogether naturaL At a luncheon given 
to a group of Rotarians he said : 

As a somewhat inconspjcuoua meniber of a rather conspicuous 
business house and since then as an amateur diplomat, I have 
found that the business of international under ^itanding is being 
carried on by busineiss as it cannot be carried on by any other 
mean^ 

The conclusion gets dovm to the broader significance 
of business as a civilizing influence in human society. 
The ver>' exchange of goods for goods, and goods for 
sers'ices presupposes a basis of intelligent accord and 
good wilL 

As Mr. Morrow phrased it, "When men first began 
to exchange, to trade or bargain, instead of using force 
to capture what they wanted, the first great challenge 
to barbarism had been made," 

THE price level has again assumed 
It Is Always ^ reverl^erant position in the pub- 
With Us lie forum. Its power to claim at- 
tention has been in eclipse for a 
number of years due to the relative 
stability of prices in general. The *'high cost of living** 
had almost become an historical term. From 1923 to 
1929 the level of wholesale prices and the cost of living 
remained remarkably stationary* 

In some quarters there was a tendency* to credit the 
Resen'^e Bank authorities with some inscrutable and 
divine omniscience by virtue of which they maintained 
a proper level of prices. That the highest officials of 
the Reserve System denied all authorship of the mirade 



did not dampen the ardor of many students who felt 
that another bureau sliould be created to keep prices 
at the right level. The drastic fluctuations of the post- 
war period provided these prophets with sufTicient 
voltage to command some consideration lor their 
schemes. 

During the last twelve months the average of whole- 
sale prices as measured by the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has declined twelve per cent. The in- 
cidence of this drop upon specific commodities is much 
more severe than the average indicates. Copper is beg- 
ging for consumer attention at the lowest prices for 
years. 

Sugar has touched its lowest point since 1865. Sil- 
ver is bowed down by the lowest price in its long his- 
tor>' as a precious metal. Rubber exchanges for a price 
which is a reproach to the authors of the Stevenson 
Plan, Every one knows that agricultural prices are not 
what they should be* 

The significant thing about declining prices is that 
they are the cross of the producers while rising prices 
are the cup of #oe to the consumers. At the present time 
we are seeking relief for producers. Ten years ago the 
high cost of living was on trial in the attempt to win 
succor for the consumer No matter which way the price 
pendulum swings it seems to leave more distress than 
joy in its wake. 

. . SIR JOSIAH ST.^IP S address 

A Ofut o\ 3^^^, ^^^^ York 

Business Facts? constitutes in part a tribute to 
^ America's insatiable appetite for 

fact-finding and fact-display. A 
world figure in economic thought himself, he expressed 
astonishment at the mass of charts, graphs, and statis- 
tical data with which tlie executive now surrounds him- 
self, *'I doubt the ability of these executives/' he said, 
''to absorb and analyze these facts in ratio to their 
supply.** 

The dimensions of a vast headache are latent in Sir 
Josiah's apprehension of a saturation point for eco- 
nomic information. 

Where all business leaders seem subjected to inten- 
sive pressure on every statistical front, tt is easy to set 
the consequences per capita to an earlier measure of a 
head-on collision with facts, 

Theirs to see eye to eye. 
Theirs but to read and sigh, 
Their:^! not to reason why, 

Fleadn must be cumbered. 
Charts to the right of them. 
Graphs to the left of them, 
Facts in front of them. 

Sorted and numbered 

Bvu'dened as business may be with its new-found 
riches of plain, fancy and assorted information. Sir 
Josiah probably does not intend to urge an individual 
quota law to assure proper assimilation of facts. 

As for the indicated strain on mental capacities* there 
is ready comfort in the physical law w^hich declares that 
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the container must be larger than the thinii 
contained. 



Texas Gas tor 
Midwest Cities 

★ 



THE construction of a 1250- 
mile pipe linelrom the Texas 
Panhandle to ser\^e com- 
munities in the central states 
with gas from Texas wells 
has given tinnely supf)ort to the steel industry, 
as well as soh^ing a problem in long-distance dis- 
tribution* Texas gas will be no stranger in mid- 
west meters, for the 700-mile Insull-Doherty 
pipe line brings gas from Amarillo to Chicago, 
Local transportation of gas through small- 
diameter pipe is no novelty, of course. The com- 
mercial significance of selling the output of a 
thousand wells at wholesale through 24-inch 
trunk mains, as does the Missouri -Kansas Com- 
pany, is fairly obvious. Through its subsidiar\\ 
the Panhandle Eastern Company, the Missouri- 
Kansas Pipe Line Company will be able to ser^'e 
industrial consumers in Illinois, Indiana and 
Kentucky, Another market includes utilities that 
Use natural gas to enrich the manufactured prod- 
uct, and retail outlets are also provided for small 
communities without local wells. Potential daily 
capacity is rated at 250,000,000 cubic feet. 

An ad\^ertisement of the Company declares 
that "long-term market contracts are now in 
operation, and other long-term contracts have 
been secured covering important markets in 
Illinois and Missouri to be supplied from the 
1250-mile line,** which has its terminus in In- 
diana near Indianapolis. 

To those who knew Indiana's flourishing "gas 
helV towns in the 'nineties, the entry of the 
Texas product would suggest tlie superfluity of bringing 
coals to Newcastle. Time and change — and pipe lines. 




Can't We Tell 
More Truth? 



ALVAN T. SIMONDS of the 
Simonds Saw^ and Steel Company 
of Fitchburg, is not one of the pro- 
fessional PoIIyannas of industr>^ to 
whom business is always good and 
going to be better and who, when things do go wrong, 
fall back on the phrase fundamentally sound" as their 
last line of defense. 

In fact on more than one occasion, in this maga- 
zine and elsewhere. Mr. Simonds has sounded a storm 
warning when others could see no cloud on the horizon. 

It is comforting then to fmd Mr Simonds, in his 
little bulletin 'Xooking Ahead," predicting an increase 
in industrial production as about to start and to con- 
tinue through 1931 and into 1932. reaching a greater 
height than the top of 1929. But does that mean that 
such a growing volume of industrial production will 
inevitably lead to another rapid decline, in short, that 
prosperity mnsi be followed by depression? 

Mr. Simonds has an interesting suggestion to make 
to business leaders. He says: 

In the New York World August 17, Henn- Ford slated that 



"Let the People Rule" 

be thought the rounir\' liad ceas^'d ]mng sick and ;hat it h now 
well and will soon be strong and active ajjain, but that people 
do not know this. To many his forecaM will be ronrhHive. Mr. 
Ford h to be commended for having made this statement, h 
to be regretted that sometime in July or Augn^t 1929 he did not 
make a similar statement in regard to buniness faltinu off for at 
that time btisinesa had fallen off. 

Mr. Simond's suggestion might well be called to the 
attention of the professional PoIIyannas, 



Color, Color 
Everywhere 

★ 



WHAT the newspaper!^ occa^^ional- 
ly describe a^ a **riot of color" h 
developing in .American kitchen?^, 
if the color conference held in New 
York is to be taken seriously, And 
apparently it was, for it wa?5 attended by 80 representa- 
tives of businerjs organizations dealing in housewares, 
ranges, hardware, and refrigerators, Spon^^red by the 
New York Herald Tnbum, the meeting disclosed the 
fact that there are 1,517 color^^ now being applied to 
pots. pans, kettles, ranges and similar products which 
"in the old parsimonious days" were merely consid- 
ered objects of utility. 

One complication, so the meeting was told, proceeds 
from the desire of tlie American hou*^wife to match 
housewares in department stores with fabrics of diverse 
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hues. By vote of the conference, Mrs. William Meloney, 
of the Herald Tribune staff, was delegated to form a 
temporary committee which is to begin the drafting of 
a standardization program. 

The possibilities were suggestively defined in the 
statement that there are now 119 shades of the color 
known as "buff.'' 

Of course^ it is too much to expect the extremity of 
simplification indicated in the specification of the man 
in the play who wanted **any color so it's green,'* But 
there may be a compensating satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that it is now possible for pot to call kettle some- 
thing else than black. 

OIJ \y/ MANY men whose hair is now 

i ^^^^ graying or slowly disappearing 
New Guises have stood barefooted on a Main 
^ Street comer while a traveling ven- 

dor, his wares lit up by a kerosene 
torch, interested his customers by adding one article 
after another to the pile that could be bought for a 
dollar. 

The lure was powerful. Just as the boy thought the 
dollar's worth was complete, a thimble or a cake of per- 
fumed soap was added. The bargain seemed irresistible. 
To be sure the boy hadn't a dollar, had never had a dol- 
lar, but he knew that he would have bought had he had 
the dollar. 

The lure is still powerful and when selling gro^^'S 
harder, the manufacturer and retailer unite to put over 
a "combination offer/' The maker of cigarette lighters 
adds to each a cigarette holder and the two together sell 
better than either alone. Here are some a>mbinations 
which a sales managei mentioned in a recent talk: 

Playing cards and perfumery. 

Compacts and women*s garters- 
Thread and pin cushions. 

Knives, keyrings and chains. 

Pipes, ash tra>^ and matdiolders. 

There are others. Recently dozens and hundreds of 
men have bought sha\dng cream because a razor went 
with it, or a razor because the shaving cream went with 
it. The ways of selling seem endless and varied, but 
perhaps they can be reduced to a few principles. Times 
may change but human nature doesn't. 

KA KA L- TRUST our chemical friends to 
Men, Machines produce a sensation whenever they 
and Bacilli get together! 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the American Chemical Society 
they announced the substitution of a bug, a bacillus 
to be more exact, that can take the place of a machine. 

It's a sort of beer bug, coming from brewer's malt and 
it does its work on dried cocoanut meat, Cocoanut has 
a valuable oil but when dried the oil is hidden in hard- 
shelled cells of sugar and protein and expensive 
machines have been used to crush through the shell 
Now the bug does the work turning, first the sugar, 
then the protein, into Uquids upon which the oil floats. 
The bacillus is a cheap worker. He draws no wages and 
doesn*t have to be fed. 



We have talked of technological unemployment, the 
displacement of men by machines, but here's poetic 
justice, the displacement of machines by bacilli. 

Perhaps a time will come when bugs and bacilli will 
do most of our work and men and women will find 
themselves again in a garden of Eden. 

^ P Q J AMONG the current consignments 
bons bom to Kule obsolescence none is more rea- 



Business 

★ 



soned from personal observation 
than the judgment passed on busi- 
ness "primogeniture" by Miss 
Frances Perkins, labor commissioner of the State of 
New York, At a meeting of the New York Building 
Congress she compared the management bom to the 
rule of business and hired management. It is her view 
that "the law of primogeniture in American business 
iias nearly passed out of e,Kistence" and ''this is a good 
thing in my opinion/' And she amplifies her conclusion 
with saying, **that in my observation, hired manage- 
ment is good management, less excitable, less preju- 
diced, less personal in its attitude toward workers. It 
regards a labor problem or a labor demand as only a 
problem to be solved, and not a personal insult to be 
resented/' 

Obser\^ation, as credible and as broad as Miss 
Perkins', directs consideration of the idea that the sec- 
ond generation of Morgans, Rockefellers, and Fords in 
management is the exception to prove her rule. 

. . P , JAMES W, GERARD, lawyer and 
American Kulers ^^^^ ambassador to Germany 
— Nonsensel has picked out a list of some sixty 
^ men whom he calls "the men who 

rule the United States/' It is for 
the most part a list of America's business leaders, men 
whose names loom large at economic conferences and 
on commissions and committees. It is almost without 
exception a list of men of great wealth. 

But to those if there be any who fear that the United 
States are ''ruled" by an oligarchy of wealth we suggest 
this thought; 

If such a list had been made a generation ago there 
would certainly.have been on it a Vanderbilt or two, an 
Astor and a tk^uld. They were the names then that 
roused the fear of *'plutoaacy" as dominant in this 
country^ None of these names is on Mr, Gerard's list. 

When some other Gerard in 1960 makes another Hst 
of "the real rulers of America" how many of tlie names 
in this 1930 list will be left? Few, we'd venture to say. 
In that mythical 1960 list may be the name of that 
youngster who has just put your mail on your desk or 
of some man who is now tending a machine in a factory 
and struggling with a correspondence course. 

We may not go "from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in 
three generations" but the right and the opportunity 
which this countr>^ of ours does grant to every man 
make it certain that we have in each generation a new 
group of leaders in business. 

And, with all respect to Mr, Gerard, "the men (and 
the women) who rule the United States" are the 120 
million who were counted the other day in the census. 



Two groups are assembling railroads through holding corporations 



The ABC of Rail Holding Companies 

ByOLIVER WESSON 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY G.LOHR 



A PERPLEXED Interstate 
m^k Commerce Commission 
^■■^^ last winter provided Con- 
M Et^^s with material for 

* what may become a whole 
set o( new national political issues by 
asking investigation and possible legis- 
lation as to current performance of 
holding companies in the railroad field. 
Committees m both House and Senate 
set enthusiastically about the task so 
proffered. 

Though adjournment last July pre- 
vented final votes on the resulting 
proposals for railroad legislation, the 
Senate had adopted by a majority 
roll call a resolution sponsored by Sena- 
tor Couzens of Michigan. The terms of 
this resolution substantially block rail- 



road consolidation advance for a year. 
The House of Representatives moved 
more slowly. However, at adjournment 
there was paiding before it a nieasure 
providing federal regulation for rail- 
holding corporations, and a powerful 
contingent in its membership was pro- 



claiming a determination to make the 
Commerce Commission withdraw a 
conditional permission that body had 
given the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific railroads to unify their 
operations. None of these actions was 
final, but the procedure amply fore- 



BOTH Houses of Congress are giving much attention to 
the consoliddtion of railroads through holding companies. 
Their investigations may mean some major alteration in 
national policy tov^ard transportation. Why some men say 
the development is dangerous and others view tt as help* 
ful is understandably described in this article 
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shadows the lines along which, in com- 
ing months, an effort will be made to 
precipitate some major alteration in 
national policy toward transportation 
agencies. 

In the economist's parlance a holding 
company is properly a corporation 
which engages in the sole business of 
owning stock in other corporations. The 
device is no novelty. The Commission's 
revival of interest in the function arose 
from its own experience in attempting 
to carry out the ten-year-old mandate 
of Congress as to national railroad 
consolidation. 

On paper the Government now has a 
plan by which the 160-odd trunk line 
railroads of the country will be merged 
into a score or so of giant systems. But 
as they finished their draft of that 
scheme, Commission members came to 
realize that powerful railroad inter- 
ests, amply armed with capital, were 
buying up railroad securities through 
holding corporations and pooling the 
properties bought on a basis conflicting 
at many points with the national plan. 



The programs of the rail operators were 
seen to be vigorously pushing forward 
while the government plan could be at 
most a static aiTair incat^bie of a 1- 
vancing toward consummation by its 
own initiative- 
Consolidation grows independently 

THIS state of matters, Joseph B, East- 
mail, chairman of the Commission's 
legislative committee, said somewhat 
ruefully* in outlining it to congressional 
committeeSp has convinced many peo- 
ple that **there is danger of complete 
loss of public control over the process 
of railroad consolidation," 

One House committee immediately 
set a staff of experts to compiling by 
chart and graph the outlines of the new 
forms that railroad ownership had 
taken. Debates on floor and in com- 
mittee room aired all the circumstances, 
imaginary and real, that surround the 
subject Chiefs of railroad labor or- 
ganizations objected to any increase in 
railroad efficiency under merger ar- 




A railroad empire has been welded together which dwarfs tkc 
historic aciiievements of Harrison, Hillf or Vanderbilc 



rangements that would lessen em- 
ployment. One accomplishment was 
quickly registered. Railroad spokesmen, 
publicly and privately, concede that for 
tlic present the movement toward amal- 
gamation of American railroads in units 
of greater size has been brought to a 
full stop. 

To some extent the preliminary facts 
laid before Congress about the present 
status of railroad ownership are thu 
commonplace of security markets. Twj 
great rail groups are seriously engaging 
in assembling ownership of railroads 
on the holding corporation plan. One of 
these is represented by t tie Pennsylvania 
system. The other is led by O. P. Van 
Sweringea of Cleveland and his brother, 
M. J, Van Swcringcn, who, almost un- 
noted, have welded together a railroad 
empire the magnitude of which dwarfs 
by comparison the historic achieve- 
ments of Harriman, Hill, Vanderbilt 
or Gould, 

Six first-class American trunk lines 
are now absolutely in their domain— 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. Erie, Pere 
Marquette, Nickel Plate, Missouri Pa- 
cific and Chicago & Eastern Illinois- 
Two others, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and the Denver & Salt Lake, 
by reason of their affiliation with the 
wholly owned lines, are more or less 
grouped with the Van Sweringen sys- 
tems. A ninth road, the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, is held by a trustee in their 
interest. 

Only the minority votes 

INDIVIDUAL fortunes, even of the 
greatest size known to modern times, 
are insufficient to encompass actual 
ownership of so gigantic a collection of 
railroads, A salient point of brilliance 
in the Van Sweringen feat lies in the 
successful organisation of what might 
be termed a financial pyramid which 
incloses tlie railroad properties they 
have come to dominate. The investing 
public has eagerly bought and now 
holds securities which represent perhaps 
90 per cent of tlie ownership of the Van 
Sweringen group; but its corporate or- 
ganizations are so arranged that the 
men at the top, though retaining per- 
sonal ownership of securities represent* 
ing perhaps less than 10 per a^nt of the 
immense total, nevertheless have effec- 
tive voting control over every unit in 
the mass. Indeed, the distribution to the 
public of the vast quantities of Van 
Sweringen paper has been markedly 
aided by the assurance of this control, 
since it has guaranteed to the railroads 
involved what Wail Street admiring- 
ly dubs 'Tan Sweringen manage. 
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mt^nt/* Methods followed arc? 
simple enough in principle 
though exceedingly complicated 
in practice, A primary holdinj^ 
company is created to buy a 
railroad; it provides necessary 
funds by marketing its own 
stock and bonds, largely to the 
public, but sells voting stock 
constituting control over its 
own organization to a secon- 
dary corporation. 

In turn, the secondary com- 
pany, while blossoming out 
with public sale of non-vot- 
ing bonds and [) referred stock 
based on its assets and earning 
power, is likely to pass over 
voting stock control to a third 
enterprise in which public par- 
ticipation is limited or entirely 
omitted. Then^ too, related 
companies deal back and forth 
in their own securities, while 
the Van Sweringen brothers 
are credited with personal 
ownerships of blocks of rail 
stocks of pivotal character. 

A bewildering succession of 
company titles enters into the 
scheme of organization. Even 
the recitation of their names 
fills tedious congressional com- 
mittee records. Suffice it to say that, 
however assets and liabilities are 
marshalled in the complex structure, 
the fme but completely adequate 
threads which define control over rail- 
roads generally converge and terminate 
in the semi -obscurity of the very apex, 
where is placed the non-public ciose 
corporation called the Vaness Com- 
pany. 

Regulation ts avoided 

FURTHER, it is obvious that in the 
issue and sale to the public of Uie 
masses of securities in their enterprises 
the Van Sweringen tactics have ac- 
complished complete escape from the 
regulation and scrutiny which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission exer- 
cises over the issue of stocks and bonds 
of old-line railroad organizations* 

Predecessors of the Van Sweringens 
in the historic play with the assembly 
of railroads were content with a 20 
or 25 per cent ownership of voting 
stocks of the systems they manipulated. 
Not so the Cleveland practitioners. 
Their primary holding corporations 
typically acquire 50, 60 or even 70 per 
cent of the existent voting stock of a 
subject rail system. They may. in ad- 
dition, absorb great blocks of the car- 
Tier's non-voting stocks and bonds. 




Many persons fear complete losi of public 
control over t^ilroad consolidations 



"My brother and 1 felt that if any- 
thing was going to be done with a rail- 
road, it had to be done by getting hold 
of enough of its stock to make sure of 
control," 0. P» Van Sweringen once 
remarked. 

The Pennsylvania's recent accumu- 
lations of stocks of other railroads has 
been made largely through an auxiliary 
holding company* the Pennroad Cor- 
poration, created lor the purpose- A 
voting trust securely vests manage- 
ment of the subsidiary in Pennsylvania 
officers, Pennroad has bought outright 
the Detroit. Toledo and Ironton; it is 
buying into the New Haven and Bos- 
ton & Maine. It has positive con- 
trol of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 
It owns large blocks of Wabash, Le- 
high Valley. Seaboard Air Line and 
Norfolk & Western stocks. 

Other and lesser holding company 
operations can be briefly cited. The 
Delaware & Hudson Company, lately 
shaking off the character of an operat- 
ing railroad, has become an imiK>rtant 
owner of railroad securities. So has the 
American Railway Express Corpora- 
tion, also now a non-o[>erating com- 
pany. A holding company controls the 
Chicago Great Western, When Dr, W, 
M* W, Splawn, ex-president of the 
University of Texaa, an authority on 
railroad organization who heads the in- 



vesti^atinK stjifT Congrt^j^s named 
to chart the corporate status of 
modern rail ownership, reports 
his findings, more adequate in- 
formation will be available. But 
that report is months away. 

Congress divided 

NONETHELESS, thepreliminary 
assembly of material proved am- 
ply adequate to incite political 
division in Congress; the hold- 
ing company oix^rations obviously 
tend to centralize railroad own- 
ership in units of unprecedented 
magnitude. But does ownership 
so consolidated succeed in bring- 
ing about consolidated manage- 
ment, cooi^erative action of sepa- 
rately operated railroad systems 
and similar attainments of thor- 
ough-going merger? Opinion da- 
verges here. 

Instantly and naturally one 
group is convinced that these 
operations represent a novel and 
fearsome monopolistic endeavor. 
Another group demands some 
showing of public damage, actual 
or potential, in advance of legis- 
lation. 

How far holding-oampany own- 
ership really welds separate rail systems 
into efTective operating units of greater 
size appears to be a subject on which 
even railroad opinion differs. Federal 
regulation of interstate commerce is 
uniquely effective, and extends to every 
phase and detail of rail operation. No 
railroad can assign benefit of any of its 
own facilities to another carrier except 
on terms sanctioned by the Commerce 
Commission. That regulation presents 
many obstacles to full cooperation be- 
tween rail companies even when their 
ownership is identical Then, too, there 
is another factor enforcing isolation be- 
tween group members, which the Van 
Sweringens have often encountered. 

"This 13 a hard, uncharitable world 
and the officer of a railroad is never 
allowed to forget it." O. P, Van Swer- 
ingen said in the course of one of his 
rare discussions of problems with which 
he copes. '*He can take no action as an 
executive of his railroad which cannot 
be justified as being immediately in the 
best interests of his particular company. 
Minority stockholders see to that; they 
resent any policy that puts the sub- 
stance of the railroad which they partly 
own at Uie service of another carrier in 
which they have no interest/* 

As to the sincerity of Mr, Van Swer- 
ingen's utterance it can be said that his 
(Continued on page 195) 



SINCE LAST WE MET* 
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AUGUST 

9 • UNFILLED orders of United States Steel 
increased in July, a month which usually 
shows a decrease. 

B. & 0. gets Chicago & Alton. Needs Jer- 
sey-Central'Reading to complete its two 
biilion-dollar consolidation. 

EUROPE*S unemployed now six million, 
says British Labor paper. Germany worst 
off with 2.750,000 out of work. 

FORD says auto industr>^ will go on a ten- 
month year. About 11 months now he 
thinks. 

10 • AMTORG says Russia placed orders in 

America for $40,500,000 worth of agricul- 
ttiral machinery and tractors in June and 
July. 

11 • CROP report of August 1 shows com at 

2,350,000.000 bushels. As against a 
five-year average this would be a loss of 
350,000.000 bushels. 

12 • SINCLAIR Consolidated in getting Prairie 

Oil, Prairie Pipe Line and Tidewater Asso- 
ciated will form a billion-dollar world-wide 
company. 

COTTON off a dollar a bale to the lowest 
of the year. 

13 • JUNE'S exports and imports were each 

about $30,000,000 less than June 1929. 
South America shows greatest proportional 
loss. 

14 • CHRYSLER made $3,228,000 net in the 

second quarter compared with 5180.000 in 
the hrst quarter. 

15* HOOVER and governors of affected states 
adopt program of drought relief. (See page 
S4 this issue. ) 

BANK clearings $8,200,000,000 for week 
ended August 14 as against 812,600,000,000 
for week ended August 13, 1929. 

16 • BUREAU of Labor Statistics says whole- 
sale prices fell in July to 84 from 86,8 in 
June. Average for 1926 is taken as 100. 

COPPER at 10.75 cents, lowest in 20 years. 



1 8 • GENERAL MOTORS sold to users 80,147 

cars in July as against 147,079 in July, 
1929. Production shows an upturn in 
August. 

FEDERAL expenses for July, 1930 were 
S259.000.000, a jump of $13,000,000 over 
July, 1929, Receipts were $55,000,000 less 
than last July. 

19 • WILLIAM C DURANT becomes presi- 

dent of Durant Motors and will build the 
American Mathis. It's a French car about 
the size of the Austin. 

C.\RLOADINGS for week ended August 9 
were 904.157, which was 14,178 under the 
previous week and 140,111 under the cor- 
responding week of last year, 

20 • FRENCH LINE announces a new ship of 

between 50,000 and 60,000 tons, 

IRON AGE says steel buying is certain to 
pick up in September. 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS buys New 
York, Rio and Buenos Aires Lines. Makes 
it the world*s biggest airline, flying 100.000 
miles a week. 

21 • HOOVER'S drought committee prepares a 

plan for local credit companies. Relief will 
be more local than national. 

23 • HENRY P. FLETCHER named head of 

Tariff Commission. 

CENSUS Bureau puts unemployed in April 
at 2.500,000. 

KROGER, second largest food chain, to 
manage two food departments for Sears. 
Roebuck. 

24 • COLLECTIONS of internal revenue for 

year ended June, 1930. were $3,040,000,000, 
a hundred million more than preceding year. 

25 • INQUIRY ordered into 27 tariff rates in- 

cluding shoes, cement, pig iron and some 
kinds of leather and lumber. 

TWENTY Class 1 railroads report 30 per 
cent drop in net earnings for July as against 
July. 1929. 

26 • UNITED STATES Steel operations for 

week jump from 62 to 66 per cent of ingot 
capacity. 
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AUGUST 

27 • ROY A, YOUNG resigns as governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

CUBA will undertake to reach an inter- 
national agreement to curb sugar produc- 
tion. 

28 • PENNSYLVANIA increases }ts New En- 
gland holdings by purchases of Maine Cen* 
tral and Bangor and Aroostook. 

NATION-\L Association of Real Estate 
Boards reports that activity increased in 
July ril per cent over June, 

29 • DEPARTMENT of Commerce says bus!-* 
ness went up seven per cent in week to 
August 23 over preceding week. Bank 
debits outside New York the measure. 

31 • DIVIDEND declarations in August were 
$447,689,000 as against $388,000,000 in 
August, 1929. Figures from the New York 
Times. 

BRITISH bankers join in appeal to their 
country to adhere to free trad^ as a better 
way out of depression than '^empire pro- 
tection/* 

DEPARTMENT of Commerce reports 
that there was building on July 1 in Ameri- 
can yards 487.000 tons of shipping, high- 
est figure for several years. 

SEPTEMBER 

2 • NEW stock tickers installed, capable of 
handling a 9,000,000 share day. Brokers 
hope that they may again have a high 
speed market for the high speed tickers. 

3 • UNITED STATES Chamber of Commerce 
submits to the 1,600 business organisations 
which compose its membership a referen- 
dum as to the place of commodity exchange 
trading in the economic structure of the 
country, 

4 • PHELPS DODGE interests plan to buy 
Nichols Copper Company. 

5 • EUGENE MEYER succeeds Roy A. 
Young as governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Edmund Piatt, present New York 
member, resigns in order to preserve the 
geographic balance. 

CURTISS WRIGHT Company shows net 
loss for first six months of 1930 of $5,350,- 
000, Both manufacture of airplanes and 



SEPTEMBER 

operation of airports and air services 
showed losses. 

ELISHA LEE, vice president of Pennsyl- 
vania, says railroads of the country are 
spending a billion in improvements to be 
ready when business mounts up. 

6 • DEPARTMENT of Agriculture says world 

wheat crop of 1930 will be 2.337.000,000 
bushels, a gain of 3 per cent over 1929, 

7 • TREASURY offers $325,000,000 of 12 

month certificates at 2% per cent, lowest 
in many years. 

CANADIAN Parliament meets in special 
session and is exi)ected to revise the tariff 
upward. On the same day Lord Melchett 
tells the Bond Club that Great Britain is 
sure to turn to a tariff on manufactured 
goods. 

AMERICAN Chemical Society hears of a 
new chemical called arclor which is useful 
for waterproofing, fireprcx>fing, making ar- 
tificial leather, ink and chewing gum 
among other things. 

8 • STEEL ingot output for August increased 

over July. First gain in five months. 

RUBBER in New York at 7,9 a pound as 
Dutch East Indies refuses to check produc- 
tion. 

CHICAGO S street cars and elevated lines 
to be consolidated in the Chicago Local 
Transportation Company with about $240,- 
000,000 of bonds and stock. 

9 • BUREAU of Standards reports production 

of crystalline rubber. Standard Oil scien* 
tists tell American Chemical Society of 
methods of getting 1003^ gallons of gasoline 
out of 100 gallons of petroleum. 

DEPARTMENT of Commerce announces 
that exports of United States tractors, en- 
gines and parts totalled S50.000.000 in the 
first haU of 1930 as against 539,000,000 in 
the corresponding period in 1929. Russia 
took more than half. 

CAR LOADINGS 984.504 for week ended 
August 30, an upturn of 43,955 cars from 
previous week, but still 177.596 below 1929. 

NET income of class I railroads for first 
seven months was 5459,000,000, In 1929 
corresponding figures were 5636,000,000. 



Cheap Silver Means 

By JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 



World Famous Mitifng Engineer 



PROUD SILVER which dominated the marts of the 
world for 2,500 yearii until upstart gold unseated 
her a generation ago, recently drank the dregs of 
humiliation when quotations of her valua sank to 
35 cents an ounce. 
Never since the Greeks at Laurium, 600 years before 
Christ, began to produce such supplies of it as to displace 
the copper money of those days Vtad silver even approached 
such a price. For more than 20 centuries before Columbus, 
the price of silver had been about one-tenth that of gold, 
which would be equivalent to a modem two dollars an ounce. 
Two hundred years later it was worth one- fourteenth the 
price of gold or $1.30 an ounce- In 1800 this price still held- 
It was above a dollar in 1880, Then came the demonetization 
of silver and the entnronement of gold. Silver slumped to 
60 cents in 1910, returned to SI. 00 in 1920, under the influ- 
ence of war, and again declined to 60 cents afterward. But 
35 cents! 

To one who was bom into an age when silver still was 
king, whose profession has been that of mining engineering, 
whose lot it has been to pioneer South Africa whose out- 
pourinjfs of gold have had more than all else to do with the 



MR. HAMMOND, who has spent much of his 
life cJeveloping gold and silver mining properties 
in many parts of the world, draws here on his wide 
knowledge of peoples and conditions to suggest 
one of the causes of world depression and a cure. 
He calls attention to an X-force which, he says, is 
not only reducing foreign markets but is directly 
hampering one American industry and indirectly 
many others 





Indians efforts to get on a 
gold standard do not suit 
[he people's habits 



Silver hoards represent the 
otily means of saving used 
in the Orient 



Reduced World Buyins Power 




debasement of silver, the plight of that poor 
metal appears mo€t tragic 
' It may be well to pause a moment in con- 
sideration. The signal of thumbs down on 
this grizzled gladiator of a thousand mone- 
tary arenas may bring economic consequences 
that are important to Prague, Paris, and 
Paducah, Ky. 

Two major immediate effects at opposite sides 
of the globe are at once apparent. The first is 
in the Orient where silver is still the basis of 
monetar>' systems and the second is in America 
where most of the silver is produced. 

From the standpoint of silver consumption 
the Chinese and East Indians have long been 
the most important of peoples. The currency of 
both has been on a silver basis although India, 
after a study made in 1926, and under pressure 
from the British Government, has been going 



The discovety of importanl new gold fields Is utilikeI)F 
although the hum for thetn li atill going oa 
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through the processes of a change to the gold basis. 

India has about one-sixth of the world's population. Since 
there are no savings banks each individual must find his own 
wa^ to take care of accumulations of wealth. 

In many lands such wealth is habitually put into land but 
here the population is so great in proportion to the land that 
none is ordinarily available. Such a people is likely to put its 
savings into articles of value and hide them away. It accu- 
mulates jewelry and precious stones or it hoards precious 
metal. 

Indians wealth depends on silver 

BECAUSE of this habit India has been known for c^turies 
as the sink hole of silver and gold. Its opportunity to acquire 
gold has been slight but silver has been ever present and has 
gone steadily into the hoards of modest individuals, of mer- 
chants who acquire wealth, of political potentates. This 
penchant for hoarding constantly has drained silver from cir- 
culation but the silver has as constantly been replaced by 
imfX)rtations from the West. 

Other |)eoples may not approve of oriental methods of 
hoarding but those methods must be accepted as existing 
facts. It will take a long time to change them. If these peo- 
ples' purchasing power is to be maintained, the value of this 
silver which is the basis of their wealth must be held up. 
World prosperity depends on expanding markets and it seems 
obviously unsafe to wreck that currency through which the 
most numerous groups of the world's population tie into 
commodity consumption. 

Steadily through the centuries streams of silver have 
poured into the Far East just as they continue to f^ow today. 

In 1924, for example, the world produced 260 million 
ounc^ of silver, India absorbed 108 million ounces and 
China 42 millions, a total of 60 per cent. In 1925, .the world 
produced 250 million ounces: India absorbed 106 million and 
China 60 million, or, between them, 66 per cent. In 1926, 
the percentage was about the same though China then took 
more than India, In 1937. it was 67 per cent. In 1928 and 
1929, with even a larger silver prcxiuction, it was 70 per cent 
with China still holding first place. 

Undoubtedly the major part of the world*s silver has gone 
into the hoards of tiie Orient. There is no basis upon which 
to estimate the amount of it that is still there or how much 
of it has been lost by hoarders who die without revealing 
their hiding places. Since Columbus, 14 billion ounces of sil- 
ver have been produced. The greater part of it today is 
doubtless in the possession of these Orientals. Authorities 
estimate that there are today four billion ounces of silver in 
India. The Chinese and other Orientals doubtless have three 
billion more. 

This silver represents wealth, potential purchasing power, 
held in the Orient. If it is worth 60 cents an ounce that pur- 
chasing power amounts to $4,200,000,000, which is almost 
ecjual to the value of half the monetary gold in the world's 
treasure vaults. If this silver is worth 35 cents an ounce its 
value is $2,450,000,000 and the loss in the purchasing power 
of these people is $1,750,000,000. twice the value of the gold 
in the possession of the British Government. This deprecia- 
tion has come at a time of world depression and obviously 
could not but accentuate it 

It is odd that silver production should come so near being 
an American monopoly. Just as South Africa produces the 
lion's share of the world's gold, so North America yields 
most of its silver, Mexico yields at present some 40 per cent 
of the world's output The United States produces an addi- 



tional 25 per cent. Canada occupies third place with 10 per 
cent South America accounts for an additional 10 per cent 
which leaves but 15 per cent to be divided among the eastern 
hemisphere's four continents. By far the largest silver pro- 
duction of these countries is controlled by American mining 
investors. 

The Americas, in 1927, produced 180 million ounces of 
silver. The direct difference to America in selling that silver 
at 60 cents an ounce and 35 cents would be 46 million dollars. 
Indirectly there might be a greater benefit. Much of this 
American silver is a by-product of other metal mining. Its 
production is incidental to lead and copper mining. It acts 
as a sort of bonus in the ojieration of such mines. Often it 
would not be profitable to work a gold, copper, zinc or lead 
mine but for this incidental silver. 

The difference between 60 cents and 35 cents in the price of 
silver might, in many cases, be the factor that would mean 
the closing of a mine that produced one of these important 
metals. Many mines are on the border line net ween profit and 
loss. A fair price for silver might make production possible. 

Silver production in America has been so full of pictur- 
esque accomplisliment that Westerners should feel the urge 
to keep it alive. 

Yet the pride of production is not the only basis for a senti- 
mental feeling that America should have toward silver. It 
should be remembered that the American dollar is the child 
of that out-fX)uring of Spanish coin which followed the dis- 
covery of America and was responsible for the only expan- 
sion of activity that the centuries have known that is 
comparable to what has been happening during this genera- 
tion of gold. The major Spanish coins of that time, coins 
which long dominated the marts of the world, were the pieces 
of eight, of which so much is heard in pirate stories of earlier 
days* 

England, not having shared with Spain in the silver of the 
Western world, had no coinage for her colonies, and they 
came to use pieces of eight. When they became independent 
they adopted this piece of eight and called it a dollar. 

Our dollar was based on silver 

THE very name, "dollar," is likewise due to the influence of 
silver. Back in the Dark Ages which, by the way, were dark 
largely because there was no medium of exchange that would 
permit development, a landholder in Bohemia found a silver 
mine. He realized that the need of the times was a circulating 
medium so he made his silver into coin. The valley where he 
lived was known as St. Joachim's Dale. After it he named his 
coin, somewhat awkwardly, a Joachimsthaler Passing on to 
Germany this name was shortened to thaler, which in the low 
countries became a daler and, crossing to England, a dollar. 
England called a piece of eight a dollar and so we got both 
the coin and the term. 

European nations, not content with having demonetized 
silver, recently have heaped other indignities on it. France 
and England have each debased the silver in their subsidiary 
coin—making an alloy with a cheaj-^er and harder metal. 
Each has thus thrust 10 million ounces of silver a year on 
the market. India, finding that her silver was depreciating, 
last year exported 35 million ounces of it which went onto a 
depressed market. Despite these facts production held up. 
When the price goes down silver is unable to mark time in 
production until it revives. Since it is a by-product of copper, 
lead and ssinc, it must keep on coming forth as long as these 
metals are produced. 

As though to make the conspiracy for its undoing com- 
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plete, silver has sought in vam for a great new industry that 
would consume quantities of h. Copper has been gloriiied by 
the development of the electrical industry which consumes 
stupendous quantities of it. The automobile was a huge 
stimulant to steeJ, 

To be sure, silver is vastly important in ^the production of 
motion picture film and ten million ounces of silver every 
year go into picture making. This helps, but England put that 
much back into the pool last year by changing the nature of 
her subsidiary coin. 

The friends of silver, if she has any left, seem to be willing 
to take this drubbing lying down. To me there is another side 
of the picture. The plight of silver may not be hopeless. If 
even its modest vaJue of 60 cents an ounce can be reestab- 
lished a contribution to world prosperity will have been 
made. The hoards of the East will again come to the market 
place with old-time strength. A mining industry in the West 
will be rejuvenated. Allied mining will have been stimulated. 
Silver will remain as an agent that contributes to the well- 
being of mankind. 

I am not among those who feel sure that gold is adequate 
to provide a basis for the drculatmg media of all the world. 
But for the development of the South African Rand from 
which now comes nearly half of all the gold, it would have 
been impossible for the vaults of even the western nations 
to have been adequately filled. It is beyond question that 
the production of five billion dollars' worth of gold from this 
one field has been the energizing agent that had made life in 
this generation what it is. 



Those five billions constitute half the monetary j^ld of the 
world today. What would liave l>apix-*ned to world oirrency 
systems after the World War if that out-pouring of gold had 
not come? Could nations have gone on a gold basis? Could 
they have experienced the expansion that preceded the war, 
could the war have been fought as it was, but for this gold? 

There have been no gold discoveries a>mparable to those 
in South Africa in the past half century altliough the effort 
to that end has been a hundredfold what it had ever been be- 
fore. For the past two years I have been conducting an in- 
dependent investigation largely through the mining engineers 
who worked with me in Africa and have scattered all over 
the world, in an attempt to estimate the future possibilities of 
gold production. The information I have gained warrants no 
expectation that other fields comparable to those of South 
Africa will be discovered. In my opinion the future will face 
a steadily decreasing gold output that, with the demands of 
economic expansion, may well become a pinch in a decade 
or two. 

A secondary metal is needed 

IF THIS shortage should develop, the existence of a sec- 
ondary monetary metal might prove of importance. Even 
though the gold supply remains adequate, that metal has cer- 
tain defects that unfit it in many vital areas as the sole 
basis of circulation. The Orientals, for example, require a 
currency of intrinsic value thai they may adapt it to their 
( Cmtinuud on pagt 208} 




A Fortress of tlic Singins Wires — a photograpli by William M. Rittase 

HERE are mobilized the mighty forces of electricity, be dispatched upon the mantfoM missions mapped 
secure against the darting bolts of the elements, to by the modern generals of commerce and industry 
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Why Add to the Federal Power? 



An inquiring reporter asks some questions 
oF a Senator from Michigan 



R OB E R T B, S M I T H, WasKinston correspo ndent of the 
PKiladelpKid Public Ledger, who will be remembered (or 
his interview with Alexander Legf e, in the April issue, 
here makes some pertinent inquiries oF Senator Couiens 



Senator James Couzens 



SUPPORTED by a powerful 
group in Congress, Senator 
James Couzens, of Michigan, 
former partner of Henry Ford, 
is sponsoring two bills, one to 
regulate tlve interstate transmission of 
electric power and the other to regulate 
*'all telegraph, telephone, cable and 
radio companies transmitting intelli- 
gence for hire*' in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

Both measures are pending before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which Senator 
Couzens is chairman. The Committee 
has held hearings on the second of these 
bills, lQ)own as the ^'communications 
bifl/* and indications are that it will be 
favorably reix>rted to the Senate at the 
regular session beginning in December, 
Senator Couzens ho|>es for favorable ac- 
tion by the Senate before adjournment- 
The other measure, known as the 
"power bill/' has not progressed so far. 
Hearings probably will be held this win- 
ter but the opjKjrtunity for action at the 
approaching short session is considered 
alight. It will be pushed, hawever, and 
its sponsors have the backing of the 
Republican insurgent faction and a large 
number of Democrats, 

Regulation of communications at 
pr^ent is divided between the Inter- 




Under the Couzens power btll the Government would regulate 
such projects as this, the Kirckhoff Dam Development on the 
San Joaquin River, if their power Hnci crossed itate borderi 
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State Commerce Commission and the 
Radio Commission. The communica- 
tions bill would create one commission 
to take over the authority vested in 
these two agencies. The Radio Commis- 
sion would be abolished. 

The power bill would confer entirely 
new powers on the Federal Government, 
which has no present authority to regu- 
late power transmitted across state lines. 

The interstate transmission of power 
is growing rapidly. In 1925 it amounted 
to about four per cent of a!l power pro- 
duced; today it amounts to about 12 per 
cent. It varies widely* Some states pro- 
duce virtuaily all the power they use. In 
1928, Missouri imtx^rted 5L6 i>er cent 
of its consumption; Arkansas, 64.1 per 
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cent I Utah, 64,9 per cent and Mississippi 
73.6 per cent. Fourteen states imported 
more than 20 per cent of their consump- 
tion, Vermont exported 7L9 per cent of 
the power it generated; Idaiio, 67,5 per 
cent, and Maryland 61.8 per cent. At 
the same time Maryland imported 41,8 
per cent of its consumption, 

Invasion of states^ rights 

BOTH measures are subject to the 
criticism that they invade states' rights 
and violate the doctrine of **less gov- 
ernment in business." Opponents of the 
Couzens bills cite the growth of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 
its humble beginning in 18S7 to its pres- 



ent dominant position in both interstate 
and intrastate transportation as an ex- 
ample of what may happen to state 
powers if federal commissions on power 
transmission and communications are 
established. 

Fearful of the threatened further en- 
croachment of the Federal Government, 
the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, represent- 
ing the public-servicti commissions of 
nearly all tixe states, recently declared 
itself unalterably opposed *'to any en- 
largement of the federal authority by 
the creation of new agencies or the en- 
largement of the authority of present 
agencies in a way to interfere with the 
regulatory authority of the state com- 
missions in a field where they are now 
adequately functioning/* 

The ix>wer companies themselves do 
not look with favor on legislation which 



The Couzens communication bill would 
create a commission for regulation of wire 
or wireless comniiinlcation^ The present 
Radio Commission would be abolished 
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they fear may prove the open- 
ing wedge for federal domina- 
tion of their business. 

Thus the Jines arc being 
drawn for a hard-fought legis- 
lative contest. Believing that 
the issue is one on which the 
business mind of the country 
ought to be as fully informed 
as possible, Nation's Busi- 
ness asked Robert B. Smith, a 
Washington newspaper corres- 
pondent, to interrogate Senator 
Couzens about the principal 
features of his bills. Mr. Smith 
has done so with the results 
here set down: 

Question by Mr, Smin : Is 
it your idea to consolidate your 
bills and create one commission 
to take over the problem of 
federal regulation of interstate 
and foreign communications 
and power transmission? 

Communications bill 





Answek by Senator 
Couzens: When the original 
communications bill was con- 
ceived, it was suggested that it 
would be advisable to create a 
commission on communications and 
I>ower. However, as testimony was de- 
veloped with reference to the communi- 
cations bill it was agreed that it would 
be better not to link the administration 
of communications and power. Hence, 
we abandoned the original plan and we 
have now adopted the plan of providing 
for separate administration of communi- 
cations and power. 

In the Congress just ended, we 
adopted legislation to reorganize the 
Federal Power Commission, and the re- 
organization is now going forward* 

In the next Congress we hope to adopt 
legislation which will substitute a Com- 
mission on Communications for the ex- 
isting Radio Commission, but whicli 
will also give to the Commission on 
Communications that authority to regu- 
late wire communications which is now 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

Mr, Smith: Isn^t this another strik- 
ing illustration of the growing tendency 
toward centralization of power in Wash- 
ington, and of government intrusion into 
business? 

^ Senator Couzens: The only addi- 
tional business which would be regulated 
by this proposed legislation is the inter- 
state transmission of power. We now 
have a Radio Commission which regu- 
lates the transmission of energy and 
communication by radio. The Interstate 



Transmission of power over long distances has developed amazingly 
during the last few years. These steel towera carry tratismission 
lines over the Hutchinson River drawbridge^ in New York State 



Commerce Commission has authority to 
regulate communications by wire. It 
was thought that the regulation of com- 
munications, whether by wire or wire- 
less, was better placed under the 
jurisdiction of one commission. There 
is much relationship between communi- 
cations by radio and by wire. 

It, therefore, seems more logical to 
have them under the Jurisdiction of one 
commission. The authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to regulate 
interstate business in wire conrununica- 
tions was long ago granted by Congress, 
and nothing has happened to indicate 
that Congress was in error in enacting 
such a statute 

The states through their commissions 
now regulate, and have complete author- 
ity to regulate, intrastate movements of 
power. There is, however, no regulation 
of the interstate movement of power, 
yet this movement in some sections is 
very large. 

Interstate regulation is federal 

THERE is no power to regulate inter- 
state commerce except through the 
Federal Government ; therefore, no state 
regulatory body could regulate inter- 
state communications either by wire or 
radio, or regulate interstate power. The 
Federal Government has exclusive power 
to regulate interstate busings and, when 



it has done so, it has not been considered 
as an intrusion in business. 

The people have adopted the theory 
of either government ownership of 
monopolies, or government regulation. 
The preponderance of opinion seems to 
be in favor of government regulation. 

Mr- Smith : What is the purpose or 
justification of these bills? Is there any 
unusual condition or development that 
prompts you to put them forward at 
this time? 

Senator Couzens: The purpose and 
justification is that public policy has 
adopted the theory of regulation of 
utilities rather than public ownership 
and operation; these bills merely carry 
out this policy, 

I repeat that the bills are largely to 
reorganize existing regulatory facilities. 
We are creating no additional commis- 
sions. We propose to vest the authority 
to regulate transmission of power in 
interstate commerce in the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Transmission of ixjwer over long dis- 
tances was practically unknown a few 
years ago. Now the interstate movement 
is large, and is increasing every year. I 
thmk it is generally agreed that the time 
has come when it is absolutely necessary 
to begin the regulation of such interstate 
transmission of power. 

Mr. Smith: WTiat would become of 
(Continued on page 206) 



Bis Events Make 
Little Stir 



By C. E, Kenneth Mees 

Director tti Research, the Ea^tmdn Kodak Company 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY LYLE JUSTIS 



TIERE are few qualities which 
are more likely to insure suc- 
cess in business than the ability 
to judge accurately the relative 
importance of changes occurring 
in the community. A business man with 
foresight cao insure the success of his 
business; since he can adapt it to the 
changing world, while lack of foresight 
may destroy a business which is admi- 
rably conduaed in all other respects. 

Especially at present, this is a chang- 
ing world. New things are invented 
every day. The practices 
which were common yester- 
day are already obsolete: 
manufacturing methods, once 
successful, are being relegated 
to the scrap heap. If a busi* 
ne^ is to prosfier, it must 
continually adapt itself to 
changing conditions; and if 
it is to flourish, its leaders 
must foresee what conditions 
are likely to develop. While 
the history of business affords 
many examples of the value 
of foresight, it is nevertheless 
true that many events which 
have eventually proved im* 
portant have attracted little 
attention and that many 
events which seemed impor- 
tant have proved later that 
they were of merely passing interest. 

Any discussion of this subject in- 
volves, of course, a definition of the 
word "important." It is not much use 
discussing any proposition involving 
terms unless those terms are first de- 
fined. 

In considering the word ''important/' 



we must first ask. "Important to 
whom?" We can take two view- 
points. One, the shortsighted 
viewpoint of the moment, which, 
however, it may easily be claimed, 
is the real viewpoint; and the 
other, the longsighted one of the 
future. 

The things that appear to mat- 
ter today are not always those 
■ which appear to matter in the 
future, and the relative impor- 
tance of the future and the pres- 



* 



yOUR success as a business man 
may depend on your ability to rec- 
ognize important happenings. As 
a test make a list of what you con- 
sider the most important problems 
before you today. Read Dr. Mees' 
article. Then go over your list again. 
Perhaps you will want to make 
changes 



ent depends on the urgency of the 
subjects. To a drowning man, the future 
supply of fuel for the world is relatively 
unimportant 

But the importance of the questions 
that it is proposed to discuss here lies in 
their effect on the future health, happi* 
ness, and progress of the community and 




Although Akicander^s 



of the race. Perhaps we can define "im- 
portant," therefore, as meaning, "Ha\^' 
ing a large effect on the future." 

Now, we can only learn of the future 
by considering the past. We can find 
pairs of problems which people have met 
in the past. We can study the views that 
people held as to the relative importance 
of these problems at the time they met 
them, and then find the verdict of his- 
tory as -to their relative importance for 
the future of the human race. 

Comparing problems of the past 

THIS is easy to do. It is only necessary 
to take a date— preferably one sufficient- 
ly remote for history to have passed a 
clear verdict upon its problems— to look 
up in the encyclopedia the various prob^ 
lems which were perplexing people, study 
which of them were thought the most 
important, and then find the verdict of 
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path led to g}oTy it left no deep impress. Today hh effect has largely faded 



history as to the correctness of the judg- 
ment passed. 

It is proix»sed here merely to suggest 
a series of examples whif h can easily be 
amplified. The first example goes back 
to times before history and must, there- 
fore, be imaginary. 

At that time, there was perhaps a i^eo- 
l>1e living in Asia Minor or in the 
Balkans or in Cyprus who did all their 
work with flint implements— rather well- 
matle flint implements, because they 
had been making them for thousands 
of years. They probably dressed in skins 
sewed together with fibers, and we have 
Some of the piercing instruments that 
they used to make the holes and some of 
the scrapers they used to dean the inside 
of the skins, 

^ We may imagine that at a certain 
time these people were greatly agitated 
over a very practical question. Another 
tribe, living near them, was poaching on 



their cattle feeding grounds. The tribe 
had occupied these grounds ever since 
the oldest men could remember and it 
seemed probable that it would be neces- 
sary to resolve the question by war. 

A **trivial" discovery 

THERE was fierce agitation among all 
the people as to whether they should 
fight or should suffer the encroachment, 
hoping that it would go no further. 

Now, just about that time, a young 
man in the tribe had built his wood fire 
with blocks of stone which had bluish 
streaks in them. Some of the bluish ma* 
terial had crumbled out and got mixed 
with the wood of the fire. When he 
cleared the ashes away, he found a lump 
of hard, reddish material which we 
should recognize as metallic copper. He 
repeated the experiment, mixing more 
of this stone with the wood, and got 



more copper BanginR it with large flints, 
he was able to flatten it out into a 
Ihinrdsh block of metal which he could 
fasten to the end of a spear. He was so 
occupied with this that he was little in- 
terested in the excitement of the tribe, 
and the elders eventually rebuked him 
sternly for neglecting his duty. 

It is certain that if the leaders of that 
tribe had been asked which was more 
imixjrtant— the invasion of their hunt- 
ing ground or the discovery of the first 
of the metals they would have dis- 
misst*d the discovery of the metal as 
insignificant and emphasized' the enor- 
mous im|X)rtance of preserving their 
status against their enemies. But history 
tells us that the discovery of copper was 
the first great step in the civilization of 
man and, in fact, produced the first his- 
toric civilizations, w^hile the usurpation 
of a hunting ground was so common 
that the fable might be true «f any tribe 
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while an Imhotep is bom only once in 
many centuries 

In 335 B. C, two notable men left 
Pdla, the principal city of Macedonia 
—a student and his teacher — but they 
did not go together. Alexander, King of 
Macedonia and son of Philip, left to in- 
vade Asia^ a journey which was to 
establish him as master of the known 
world. 11 is teacher, Aristotle, left for 
Athens to establish his great school of 
philosophy. Alexander's path led to 
glory; Aristotle*s to wisdom. 

If you had asked any man of that an* 
cient world which of the two was the 
more important^ he would have laughed 
at the idea of any comparison. Except 
among a few philosophers, Uie work of 
Alexander for hundreds of years seemed 
to leave on the world an impress far 
deeper than that of Aristotle. Yet, look- 
ing back today on the history of human 
effort, the effect of Alexander*s work has 
largely faded, while that of Aristotle is 
still brightening and widening, fertiliz- 
ing the minds of men, and leading for- 
ward to the day when man will indeed 
be master of his own fate. 

In 58 A. D., the people of Rome 
(Continued on page 129) 




In 300 A. D., Clovi5» the Frank, entered Gaul and founded the Frankish Empire but he had 
less effect on the future of Europe than did Benedict who was almost unknown at the time 



over thousands of years. After copper 
had beea discovered and its applications 
began to be known, a great civilization 
arose on the banks of the Nile. 

The most important person of that 
world was the king, the leader of the 
army, chief priest, intercessor for the 
people with the gods, owner and master 
of the land. Of one of these kings, we 
know a little, but he is overshadowed in 
history by one of his subjects who seems 
to have been a successor of that savage 
who discovered copper. 

We know little about the first of the 
scientists and the philosophers except 
that he was a notable person even then. 
His name was Imhotep^ **he who brings 
peace/' We don't know why he was 
called that. 

He was probably educated as a priestp 
and he seems to have been a man of 
great personal capacity, because he was 
made next to the king ruler of Egypt in 
all respects. 

He became vizier, which meant that 
he had charge of the executive govern* 
ment, he was chief priest, chief of the 
scribes, treasurer of the kingdom. But 
he was also the first of the professors and 
he built in Memphis a school where, 



we are told, architecture, science, and 
medicine were studied 

Imhotep was probably skilled in em- 
balming, and accustomed to dissection; 
he was consequently an anatomist. We 
know he was an astronomer and he cer- 
tainly was an architect. He found Egypt 
a country of mud huts, and he left it a 
country of stone palaces. The architects 
and engineers who came from his school 
designed and built the pyramids, and as 
a medical man he was so great that at 
his death he was elected a demigod. 

History showed his true value 

A THOUSAND years later he was 
made a full deity and eventually became 
identified with the Greek god of medi- 
cine, so that to this day the doctors 
revere the memory of Imhotep under 
his Greek name of Aesculapius, 

In 3000 C. in Memphis, it would, 
I think, have been blasphemy to sug- 
gest to an Egyptian that there could be 
any comparison between the glory of the 
King and the position of his vizier, who 
was only a servant of the living god, as 
the king of Egypt was called. But most 
kings produce little effect on history 
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^ WE HAVE tallced a great deal about 
the external forces that threaten every 
business. Cason J. Callaway encountered 
these forces but he found them, not a 
threat but an opportunity. When they 
didn't exist, he made some 




Cason J. CaUaway 



He Took an Idea to Market 



By WILLIAM A. McGARRy 



WHEN Cason J. Calla- 
way went home from 
college a dozen years 
ago to one of the rich- 
l est industrial properties 

in the South, his father gave him a dol- 
lar and told him to go into busine^ 
for himself and see what he could 
^earn. Many years earlier Fuller E. 
Callaway, the father, had made his 
Wn start on less, selling spools of 
thread to the neighbors when he was 
only ten years old. 

On that beginning the elder Calla- 
way had passed through store keep- 
ing and cotton planting to become a 
fjianufacturer. He had built at La- 
Grange a group of standard cotton 
mills and, for his employees, schools^ 
churches, community houses, roads and 
dwellings— with gardens and a com* 



munity pasture for their cows. There 
and elsewhere he had nine mills, pay^ 
ing the highest wage rates in the in- 
dustry and oi^erating on shorter hour 
schedules than most. He was fond of 
saying that he ran them to pay the ex- 
penses of making American citixens. 

Made a hundred markets 

BEFORE he died in Fuller 
Callaway saw the string of mills ex- 
tended to 14, while the number of dif- 
ferent markets in which Callaway 
products were sold had been run up 
from half a dozen to a hundred. His 
son had taken him literally and had 
gone into business — the cotton business 
-equipijed with a dollar and an idea. 

The idea was to buy from his fath- 
ers mills the short staple cotton left 



after the manufacture of tire fabrics 
and other strong cotton gocxis. It had 
been selling as waste. Cason Callaway 
planned to grade this and thereby to 
command higher prices, and also even- 
tually to manufacture products not 
requiring a long fiber. A banker loaned 
him $100,000 to start operations in an 
old warehouse, and in three years the 
Valley Waste Mill was worth hall a 
million dollars and doing nicely. 

If there is any other industrial or- 
ganization in the United States quite 
like the enterprise that has been built 
since then out of all the Callaway 
properties I have never heard of it 
Many are larger— including some in 
the cotton industry— and many have 
spent larger sums on community and 
welfare work. But I know of none in 
which manufacturing has t>een used to 
solve social problems not of its own 
creation. . 

It is not only in production, more- 
over, that the Callaway organizatioa 18 
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unusual It has actually put into prac- 
tice the new theory of competition 
which, as Mr. Callaway puts it, "is 
that there are more than enough cus- 
tomers for all comiietitors so long as 
the products of a given industry con- 
tinue to meet increasing and changing 
human needs/' Thereby it has carved 
out tremendous new markets, and it has 
discovered that its expansion would be 
even more rapid if the rest of the in- 
dustry competed on the same basis. 

The one criticism constantly thrown 
at the company with respect to its labor 
and social program supplies the key to 
its point of view. 

"You are educating your people out 
of the mills," Mr. Callaw^ay is told, 
'^Why not let well enough alone when 
you have a labor force tliat is happy and 
contented?" 

The secret of contentment 

^-CONTENTMENTS he answers, *1s 
in the conviction that one is making 
progress. It does not pay to let people 
stay ignorant. We are first of all for 
education and intelligence. We are con- 
vinced that economic expansion deptmds 
00 rising intellectual standards — which 
h only another way of saying that the 
mass moves forward with ttie progress 
of the individual If the opposite were 
true all the factories would be in the 
most backward countries. 

**As with human beings, so with 
businesses- We have learned that a 
business cannot go forward beyond a 
certain point in the United States more 
rapidly th^ the expansion of the en- 
tire industry of which it is a part. If 
the industry as a whole or a majority 
of its competing units is unprogressive 
and not tuned to the times, the day 
will come when the most capably man- 
aged concern will find its progress 
halted by the inertia of the mass. New 
markets may be beckoning still, but the 
rate of their development will be 
slower and the expense of development 
will increase.** 

Employees of the Callaway mills— 
virtually all 6.0O0 of them— come from 
that romantic but isolated stock of 
pioneer Americans, the mountaineers 
of southern states. In their own hills 
they are proud of their lineage, their 
freedom and their sharpshooting. Some 
unsympathetic educators and sociolo- 
gists have called them ignorant, poor 
and hard to handle. 

But when the textile South was in 
the worst throes of its labor troubles 
some months ago, 2QJ)00 persons, em- 
ployees of the Callaway Cotton Mills 
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Advertistn^^ is ft growing menace 
to radio broadc^istiiig, accord! tug 
to Dr. Lee De Fores tj the inventor 
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Mrs, Eleanor PaiicrjJOEit grand* 
daughter of The Chicago Tribune 
founder, edits Washington Herald 
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A. L. Billingsley, of Fuller and 
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Resigning from Doublfda>r, Doran 
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firm which recently acqmrcd the 
International Mercantile Marine 
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John L. Walker** Palmer Match 
Company, Akron» holds first rank 
among independent match firmj 
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and their faniilies> took a day off to 
dedicate a clock tower and airplane 
buacon to the memory of Fuller Cal- 
laway. It was planned and paid for by 
the men and women of the mills, Amer- 
ican citizens all. They handle them- 
selves. 

The Callaways, fatlier and son, have 
met these people on a plane of equality, 
and have never offered to give them 
anything for nothing. Employees bear 
part of ilie cost of every community 
activity and when they do not want it, 
it ceases to function. The real genius 
of the Callaway achievement, however, 
lies in the extent to which it has repro- 
duced the best features of the moun- 
taineer's home life in a modem indus- 
trial environment. Here, in effect, the 
factory and the farm have met. 

A fat young shoat was rooting 
around in the park at the base of the 
Memorial Tower the day I was taken 
to see it. It w^as owned, the pig, by a 
workman whose home was nearby. On 
the way to the park %ve had passed the 
community jjasture where the people 
graze their cow^s. Nearly all the married 
men have live stock. Another cow was 
grazing on a green slope between two 
of the mill buildings, tethered so that 
she could not wander over a busy rail- 
way siding flanking one of the mills. 

A home-like settlement 

THE COTTAGES— I was driven past 
miles of them— average a quarter acre 
of land each, for gardens. If any two 
dwellings are alike they are so scat- 
tered that the usual drab uniformity of 
an industrial settlement is nowhere 
visible. There are two modem schools 
on mill property, one with an enroll- 
ment of 650 and another with 400. The 
corporation built them and pays a 
number of extra bills including free 
dental ser\ice by graduates. And they 
meet all state and local educational 
requirements, exceed them, in fact. 

Anybody c^n start a church in South- 
west La Grange if he can g^ a con- 
gregalion. Callaway Mills will provide 
the lot and up to 50 jxt cent of the 
building cost. If the church wants fur- 
ther help it must make a request, and 
submit monthly rejiorts of its service 
and accomplishments. Ten churches 
receive assistance amounting to $8,000 
a year in all, the allotments being based 
on the work they do themselves. The 
money is paid to the congregation and 
any denomination may participate on 
the same terms. 

Meeting its men on a basis of eqiial- 
(Cmtinmd m page 200) 



James A. Farrell, Master 



By Oscar King Davis 

Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council 
jLLUSTRATfONS BY LEWIS DANIEL 




^It didn^t take me long to give the three-twist test to every reel of wire in 
that car, ^Now if you will unseal the other cars,* 1 said, 'I'll test them too* " 



STEEL, metal of a thousand moods and uses, has a 
mystic quality about ft that seems to impregnate 
those whose lives are bound up in its production. 
And of none is this truer than of James A, Farrell, 
mightiest of the steel masters, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation 



THE world knows James Augustine Farrell as the 
president and chief executive officer of the United 
States Steel Corporation. He has made and sold more 
steel, by millions of tons, than any other man who 
ever lived. But he was bom a sailor, sprung from a 
long line of seafaring folk, and all his life he has yearned fox 
the sea. His brain may be busy enough in mill or office or 
mart but his heart is out there on the rolling blue water 
where his forebears sailed and strove. 
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Today he owns and 
operates the Tusitala, 
one of the last of the 
great clipper ships. He 
keeps her busy carrying 
cargo in every ocean, and 
almost every morning 
when he comes to his 
desk there is a little slip 
of yellow tissue on top of 
the pile of papers await- 
ing his attention— the 
radio reixsrt from the 
skipper of the TusilaUi, 
giving her position at 
noon of the day before 
and telling of her prog- 
ress. 

It is James A. FarrelVs 
love of the sea that keeps 
the Tusitala steadily far- 
ing back and forth around 
the Horn between New 
York and Seattle. Senti- 
ment and perhaps a faint 
trace of recreation are in 
it, too, maybe. Yet, at the 
bottom, it's the old sea 
urge that kept genera* 
tions of Farreils walking 
their own quarter-decks, 
as, I have no doubt, this 
Farrell would find more joy in doing than in anything else. 

His great-grandfather started the first line of ships be- 
tween Holyhead and Dublin. His grandfather kept it up and 
his father, coming to the United States as a young man, 
made a considerable success as owner and master of ships 
that sailed every ocean. 

Accident made James A. Farrell a sted man. His work 
in steel gives him an important T51e in the shipping business. 
The Corporation has a fleet of 30 or 35 deep-sea ships, not 
to mention its Great Lakes carriers, and Mr. Farrell is in 
daily consultation with the men who are the nominal man- 
aging operators. In fact it was his initiative in the eariy days 
of his connection with the Corporation that led it to acquire 
its own ot^an carriers. 

The accident that turned Mr, Farrell from a sea career 
and into a maker and seller of steel was the loss of his father, 
Capt. John G. Farrell, who sailed out of port some 50 years 
ago in one of his own ships which has never been reported 
to this day — lost with all hands and without trace. James A. 
Farrell was then not quite 15. He had already made a voyage 
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or two with his father, one of them 
around the Horn. 

Between voyages the boy went to 
public school in New Haven, where he 
was bom and where his family lived. 
There seems to have been every pros- 
pect that he would have opportunity to 
complete a college course. Then came 
the tragedy. 

Worked in wire mill 




Although not quite 15, he had already made a voyage or two 
with bis father, one of them carrying him around the Horn 



NOTICED a sort of stringency in 
my mother's affairs/' he said to me once, 
in one of those rare moments when his 
conversation turns upon his own life, "So one Monday morn- 
ing, inst^d of going to school. I stopped at the wire mill 
and got a job/' 

This wire mill happened to be on the way between his 
home and the school. By that little chance did he become a 
steel man. 

His job was to stand near a roll with a pair of tongs, grasp 
a hot rod as it came from the roU and pass it along to the 
man at the next machine. For doing that 12 hours a day for 
six days a week he received $2.50. But it helped to relieve 
the stringency in his mother's affairs. 

As nearly as 1 have been able to make out in more than a 
dozen years of occasional bits of self-revelation under ques* 
tioning, young Farrell stuck 
to the New Haven wire mill 
for about two years. Then he 
went to Pittsburgh, which was 
an early indication of his 
character. In New Haven 
there was a wire mill, to be 
sure, and it undoubtedly of- 
fered a certain opportunity to 
a lad who was strong, willing 
and determined- But in Pitts- 
burgii they made steel for all 
the world, and if Farrell were 
Roing to be a steel man that 
was where he wanted to be. 

As part of the steel busi- 
ness which he had begun to 
learn was wire, it was natural 
that he should get a job in h 
wire mill at Pittsburgh. It 
was the Oliver Steel and Wire 
Mill, and before he left it he 
made its name and its prod- 
ucts known all around the 
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world. Before he was 19 he was night foreman, with 1,800 
men under him. 

Those who make a business of writing biographies say 
there is "a turning point'' in every successful man's career. 
There seem to have been three or four in the career of James 
A. Farrell, and each was important. Undoubtedly the first 
was the tragedy that turned him from a seafaring life. The 
next, it seems to me. was when he was made night foreman 
over those 1,800 steel workers. It was a long time after I 
began asking him occasional questions before I got any real 
light on that point. 

One thing must be obvious to any one who takes a fairly 
comprehending look at James A. Farrell today. He must have 
been a * 'broth of a boy" when he was 18 or 
19. He stands a bit over six feet, and he must 
measure 48 inches around the chest. He has 
long arms and ample hands— big veined, 
strong hands, that were hard and capable 
when he was boss of 1,800 men in the wire 
mill 

Discipline was forced 

STRONG hands, long arms, big barrel of a 
body supported by sturdy legs, with a solid 
head on top, square-set-jaw, firm mouth, fine 
straight nose, and Irish eyes, blue or gray, 
laughing or glinting, filled with comprehend- 
ing sympathy or blank and unresponsive as 
lumps from an iceberg— that's the picture I 
have of the young night foreman at the 
Oliver Steel and Wire Mill, with 1,800 steel 
workers to handle from six o*clock at night 
until six in the nrtoming and half an hour for 
beer at the beginning of the middle watch. 
I said to him one day: 
"How did it come, Mr, Farrell, that you 
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**I just looked at the man and said, 
^Drop that gsiiiy and he dropped it 



were made night foreman at 
the OUver Mill so young?" 

He glanced up from a pUe of 
papers and replied: 

*'Mr, Oliver appointed me.** 

''Of course," I tried again, 
"but why do you suppose Mr* 
Oliver came to pick you for 
that place? It must have been 
a pretty tough life, wasn't it?" 

"I gue^ it was," he said. 
"They were all Irish and Scotch 
and Welsh in the mill in those 
days/' 

"It must have been necessary 
sometimes to maintain disci- 
pline with fists, wasn*t it?" 

"You ought to have seen my 
brother, Bill" he said. "The 
morning he didn't have an en- 
gagement on the cinder bank 
was wasted/* 

"Did they keep you pretty 
busy?" I asked, directly. 

"No, not much," he answer- 
ed. "One night a man threw a 

file at me. The end of it was atiarp and I thought he was 
trying to spike my head It went by my ear and stuck in a 
post I suppose it would have killed me if it had happened 
to hit right. I looked around, trying to see who threw it, but 
couldn't be sure. So I picked the biggest man in the line that 
might have thrown it and called him something he didn't like. 

'*He came at me and I knocked him down. He got up and 
came at me again and I knocked him down. The third time 
I knocked him down he stayed down and I didn't have to 
fight again for two weeks." 

Obviously that was why Mr. Oliver had made James A. 
Farrell night foreman over 1,800 Irish, Scotch and Wekh. 

Another incident had to do with the nightly half hour for 
beer. The mill gates were opened from 12 :30 until one, but 
the men were expected to be back sharp at one o'clock. 
Under the young foreman some of them thought they could 
take liberties, and began to straggle back alter one o'clock* 
Little by little the straggling grew worse. Then one rdght 
the young foreman decided he had had enough of it. When 
the whistle blew at one o'clock he had the gates shut and the 
stragglers were locked out. There was nothing for them to 
do but go home and lose half a night with corresponding 
docking of pay, 

Demomtrati^ii to no avail 

SO MANY were outside that Farrel! found it unsafe to go 
on with the mill operations, and he shut down. At six o*dock, 
his usual quitting time, he went home himself. He had not 
much more than got to bed when a messenger called saying 
that Mr. Oliver wanted to see him at the mill. Up he got and 
tramped back to the mill 

Mr. Oliver wanted to know what it was all about. Farrell 
told him. If the men were permitted to straggle half an hour 
they would soon be straggling an hour or more and night 
operations might as well be given up, 

Mr. Oliver agreed that it was the right course, and the 
night men learned that the young foreman had the full sup. 
port of the owner. But some of them felt that they ought 
to niake at least a little further demonstration. So they sent 
a committee to FarreU to warn him they intended to kill him. 



"Where?" asked Farrell, "and when?" 
"Tomorrow evening when you come 
to the mill," was the reply, 

"All right. I'll be there," said Farrell. 
He was, but the killers were not. 

The men got another glimpse of the 
Farrell quality somewhat later when one 
of them thrust a revolver in his face. 

''What did you do?" I asked Mr. 
Farrell, when he casually referred to the 
incident. 

"I just looked at the man and said, 
'Drop that gun,' and he dropped it," 
was the reply. 

Past that second turning point—his 
promotion to the night foremanship — 
young Farrell was promptly headed to- 
ward another. He was in the production 
end of the steel business, and making 
progress. But selling seems to offer more 
opportunities for promotion than pro- 
duction, and although he made steady 
advancement toward the top of the line 
he was in, it is not likely he would have 
been made president of the Steel Cor> 
poration without selling experience. 
Considering this, I asked him one day how he hapi>ened to 
get into the selling end. 

Standard test for brittleness 

HE WAS superintendent of the Mill when that came, in 
general charge of production operations. One day a buyer 
in the Middle West rejected three carloads of wire on the 
ground that it was too brittle. 

Mr. Oliver wanted to know more about it. He said to 
Farrel! : 

"Could you go and test that wire?" 
"I can go anywhere you want me to go,*' replied Farrell. 
As for testing the wire that was easy. You simply took hold 
of a bit of the wire with both hands and gave it a sharp 
bend, together and out again, three times. If it didn't break 
it was not too brittle. That was the standard test. 

"I went to the buyer's place," said Mr, Farrell, telling me 
about it, "and walked down into his yard. There I found 
the three cars on the sidetrack, and I noticed that only one 
of them had been unsealed. I rolled back the door and tried 
some of the wire. It was not brittle. So I shut the door and 
walked up to the office. 

"I introduced myself to the buyer and told him I had come 
from the Mill to test that wire. He said, Tou can't test that 

wire,' m I think I can,* I 
replied. If you will come 
down to the track with me 
well see.' So we went down 
and I rolled back the door 
on the car that had been 
unsealed. It didn't take 
long to give the three^ 
twist test to every reel of 
wire in that car. Then I 
jumped out and said : 

" *Nowif youwill unst:al 
these other two cars I'll 
test them, too.' 

"But he didn't think 
(Continued on page 196) 




He owns and operates one 
of the last clipper ships 



New Vork is a Farming State 



By J ARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 




The rusde of corn has been heard in New York 
fields since the early days of the Six Nations 



A MULTITUDE of reasons make it difficult for 
the man on the street to think of New York 
State in terms of agriculture. In popular im- 
pagination the Empire State is best symbolized 
^by that roaring city whose towers of steel 
and concrete rise {rom the bed rock of the little island in 
the mouth of the Hudson River and form canyons 
through which forever hurry jostling crowds of men and 
women. 

Or we may seek the Spirit of New York in her financial 
institutions where men talk glibly in terms of hundreds of 
Millions of dollars or in her Exchanges, or her garish hotels 
where Prodigality disports itself or along glittering Broad- 
way, ablasje with lights, where the talent, the wit, the beauty 
of the nation gives life to numberless theaters-H3r in a mil- 



A FEWphras€S tikc"tke industrial East" and 
"the agricultural West" sometimes warp our 
vision oF the true picture d the country. Not 
long ago an lowan called attention to this 
Fallacy by showing that the output of his 
state's Factories rivals that of its Farms. Now a 
New Yorker demonstrates that Iowa isn't the 
only versatile state. New York's farms, like 
Iowa's Factories, are mighty, though unsung 



lion homes where at evening families of kindly, loving folk 
find happiness and content in simple ways. 

Or i^erhaps the Genius of the State is to be sought where 
the blast furnaces of Lackawanna paint a red glow on the 
lowering clouds at midnight- or in the magic city of 
Schenectady where every day mortal men perform unbeliev- 
able miracles of science—or in that Mohawk Valley wJiere 
shuttle back and forth those fleets of swift far-bound lim- 
ited trains which when the darkness falls seem to the onlooker 
like a flight of lovely, luminous arrows shot through the night. 

It is in ways such as these that New York State declares 
iuTself. Her name has become synonymous with them. Who 
thinks of New York thinks of factory chimneys, of traffic 
hurrying through crowded streets, of gay boulevards, 
spangled with lights. No wonder then that men find it hard 
to remember that even yet there remains the Hintertand, 
where the patient heroes of the soil still plow their ancestral 
acres and still reap the labor of iheir hands. 

No other commonwealth challenges New York*s right to 
be called the Empire State, Measured in terms of wealth, or 
jxjpulation, or commerce— m^sured by any of the stand- 
ards by which we are accustomed to compare one state with 
another, she tops her competitors. For this reason we only 
rardy draw the agricultural comparison, yet it is sober truth 
that in the products of her farms and in the character of 
her rural civilisation. New York stands surprisingly near 
Itrst place. 

Agriculture preceded the white man 

IN PASSING, it ought not to be forgotten that from im- 
memorial time Central New York has been the seat of a 
noteworthy agriculture. Men wise in Indian lore agree that 
the most advanced aboriginal culture on this continent north 
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of Mexico was that of the six tntses that made up the Iro- 
quois Confederacy, 

The Iroquois, even at the summit of their jxiwer, were not 
a numerous people. Estimates as to their population are at 
best rather vague guesses, based upon the number of war- 
riors that could take the field. The story runs that the 
Senecas {the Keepers of the Western Gateway and the larg- 
est of the si% tribes) once took a tribal census by the unique 
plan of having each citizen drop a kernel of com into a husk 
basket— and the basket was filled. Unfortunately we do not 
know the size of the kernels nr the capacity of the basket. 

The Indians made an empire 

THE best estimates are that the Iroquois never exceeded 
^,000 all told, a most insignificant population to occupy a 
country that stretched from Schenectady to Niagara and 
comprised the heart of New York State, 

Nevertheless, such was their prowess that their overlord- 
ship was acknowledged and their wits ran literally for a 
thousand miles— from Montreal to North Carolina and 
westward to the Tennessee River, Someone lias called them 
'The Romans of the New World** and surely they did [k>s- 
sess something of the Roman genius for law aiid order and 
conquest. By their council fires and at their national capi- 
tal—the Long House on the shores of Onondaga I^ke, not 
far from where Syracuse now stands— they achieved a rather 
advanced type of representative democracy- Their council 
assemblies ^ve them much training in speech making and 
certain of their sichems were bom orators. Some of the 
speeches of Chief Red Jacket have been preserved and even 
in their English translation they exhibit an impressive dignity 
of phrasing and a wealth of nature imagery of genuine 
r>oetic beauty. 

Moreover, the Iroquois had gone beyond the mere hunting 
and root-digging stage and had built up a very considerable 
agriculture. AH over their domain, snuggled in the elbows 
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of fertile valleys, were fields of com and beans and squash 
and tobacco. It is told that, when in 1789 the hrst white 
pioneers came to Ithaca, they found three hundred acres 
cleared and ready for their plows— the ancient mai3^ lands 
of the Cayuga Tribe. 

Even allowing for contemporary exaggeration, Sullivan's 
raid revealed a relatively extensive agriculture- The story 
runs that the army destroyed 30,000 bushels of com besides 
great stores of beans and dried fruit and that for three days 
the soldiers did little except uproot and trample the lush 
fields of growing maize. 

But more remarkable than the Iroquois corn fields is the 
fact that instead of being wandering nomads» they were so 
settled in their habitation that they planted orchards* 
Neither the apple nor the peach was native to America. 
They came with the early colonists but the I roquois adopted 
them and carried them into the wilderness a hundred years 
ahead of the advancing line of settlement. Their horticultural 
habits account for the orchards that Sullivan's exjiedition 
destroyed. Within recent years the writer has seen near 
Geneva, at the foot of Seneca Lake, a little group of in- 
credibly ancient apple trees— remnants of these Indian 
plantings. 

There is genuine romance in this eariiest New York State 
agriculture. It is worth remembering that it was from these 
aboriginal farmers that we received Indian corn or, as the 
botanist calls it. maize. 

Remained friends of the English 

THE FATE of the Iroquois is one of the pathetic tragedies 
of history. For the first century and a half of our New York 
development they maintained, on the whole, amicable re- 
lations with the Dutch and later with the English. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution most of them cast their lot with 
Britain so that, as they explained, they might keep unbroken 
the Covenant Chain which they had made with the Great 




Some l,400fOOO nttlch cows — enough to form a procession, four abreast, from Buffalo 
far out onto Long Island — are numbered in the herds that graze on New York farms 
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White Chief who ruled in the Long House beyond the sea. 
In keeping this faith they were guilty of cruel forays on 
Wyoniing and Cherry valleys. 

The next year — now 151 years ago— the Americans re- 
taliated by Sullivan's raid, carried out by 1,500 troops from 
Mew York and New England. Just east of Elmira they met 
the Iroquois in pitched battle. The Indians were defeated. 
From there on the advance was hardly more than a tri- 
umphal march through the heart of the Confederacy, Sulli- 
van harried them with fire and sword. The Colonial forces 
killed the warriors, burned tlieir villages, cut down their 
orchards, uprooted their com fields and returned home leav- 
ing behind them a smoking desolation. 

That one six-weeks campaign not only destroyed the Iro- 
quois material resources but shattered their morale, as well. 



United States and went to the front in surprising numbers. 
The white man's agriculture in New York State goes back 
more than three full centuries. As a colony we are, say, seven 
years younger than Virginia and six years older than Massa- 
chusetts and it seems probable that in the Hudson Valley 
are fields which have known the plow longer than any others 
in America. As a colony we began early and got away to a 
bad start. 

As late as 1755 New York stood only eighth among the 
13 colonies. At that date New Y'ork had a population of only 
55,000, while Pennsylvania had four times that number and 
little New Hampshire had 75.000. Even as late as the first 
federal census in 1790. New York held only fifth place»with a 
popu lation of 340.000, Of these more than 21,000 wwe slaves, 

A natural center of transportation 

VIRGINIA remained the Empire State until 1820, when the 
title passed to New Y'ork* 

Not by accident did New York become greatest of the 
states, for within her borders lies the only break in the 
Appalachian Chain and therefore the one water-level high- 
way from the Mississippi Basin to the sea. Through the 
Mohawk and Hudson valleys must go the traffic of a con- 
tinent. In ail America there is no other highway as crowded 
as this. 

From the very beginning New York pc^sessed one out- 
standing econonrtic advantage. In the Hudson River she had 




Poultry and poultry products add their 
share to the Staters agricultural wealth 



Never again did the Iroquois, except in ob- 
scure and furtive fashion, venture to set 
themselves against the white man. By the 
standards of their era, they had reigned a 
long and halcyon day but now they passed 
swiftly off the stage of history. 

Twelve years later, at Canandaigua, Timo- 
^^hy Pickering, as sole signalor in behalf of 
the United Statc*s, and more than 50 chiefs 
snd sachems in behalf of the Six Nations 
Signed a treaty by which, except for attain 
small reservations, they definitely relin* 
tiuished all claims to their ancient corn fields 
Hnd hunting grounds. Thus the coming of the European at 
first interrupted and a little later definitely extinguished the 
most advanced Indian civilization within the bounds of the 
United States. 

It is at least conceivable that, left to itself, this promising 
beginning might have gone far. 

Living on their halfKiozen or more reservations, we have 
still in New York State between 6,000 and /.OOO Indians, 
most of them belonging to the Six Nations. By a pathetic 
J^gal fiction of their own they are not citizens of the United 
States nor yet vassals, but a proud, free and independent 
nation. Their preci&e legal status seems to be in great degree 
an uncodified twilight zone. In the World War they were not 
subject to the draft but they declared themselves allies of the 
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New York fields. No other state in the Unton grows as much 



a straight, easily navigable corridor mnning 150 miles into 
the interior. 

But the great factor in the State's development was the 
Erie Canal— Dewitt Clinton's famous "Ditch/' Begun at 
Rome in 1817 and completed in 1825» it was the engineer- 
ing marvel of the world. 

In truth It was a wonder, stretching straight away 300 
miles from the Hudson to the Lake— bridging rivers, cross- 
ing what seemed bottomless swamps, cutting through long 
stretches of unbroken forests. It was built almost wholly with 
jjick and shovel, wheelbarrows, ox dump c^rts, **buck 
scrapers" and of course the patient bull strength of husky 
men. Behind it all was the priceless asset of a great popular 
(Continued on page 204) 





"CmndUng'* eggs as a meam of determining thetr freshness 
is one of the oldest: uses of light as a tool 



POWER used in ever increasing 
[quantities, tools made available 
in endless variety for s(>ecial 
purposes, and both applied with 
intelligent skill: these are vital 
factors in maintaining today's scale of 
hving> These factors afford a means for 
the direct comparison of prosperity in 
nations and standards of living. 

A tool can have any form and be 
made of any material as long as it will 
help accomplish a given purpose efh- 
cienUy. Speed, durability, accuracy, and 
dependability are the prime require- 
ments. 

Light is one of our unique tools. 
Stenciling with light preceded methods 
underlying our photographic industry, 
which is reared principally on the chemi- 
cal fact that some salts of silver, such as 
silver chloride, silver bromide, and sil- 
ver iodide, are darkened when exposed 
to hght. The reaaion is complex and is 
followed by development and fixing, 
giving us in the end negatives and posi- 
tives which have become intimately as- 
sociated with our daily activities. 

Banks have come to depend on tiny 
photographic records of checks for pro- 
tection against some types of fraud. A 



series of photographic images varying in 
area or in intensity and placed along the 
narrow margin of a motion picture ftlm 
is a part of the proce^ lor one popular 
method of sound reproduction. A small 
beam of light rapidly transversing a 
photograph is an essential starting point 
in the transmission of pictures by wire 
or wireless. 

An indispensable servant 

THE records of business, the industrial 
applications of photography, the educa- 
tion, entertainment, and amusement of 
the public through means of films and 
other types of photographic reproduc- 
tions have become well nigh indispen- 
sable features of our daily life. 

The optical pyrometer, which has 
taken all guess work out of very high 
temperature operations, such as those 
necessary in metallurgy and in glass 
manufacture, is an instrument of preci- 
sion, depending on light emitted from 
hot bodies. Before it was perfected, im- 
portant manufacturing processes de* 
pended for their success on the educated 
eye of some trusted employee. The 
accuracy of his observations varied di- 
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THE expression "light work" is 
taking on new meaning as many 
industries find that beams of light 
can actually do many jobs faster 
and more accurately than men. 
Here are some ways this new and 
versatile tool may be used 



rectly with his habits of life, his diges- 
tion, and his general state of mind. 

The wave length of light from burn- 
ing chemical elements affords us the 
present accepted standard for linear 
measurements. Other materials, even 
platinum and quartz, undergo some vol- 
ume change when temperatures vary. 
Even though such changes be slight, it 
is obvious that any measurement so im- 
portant as that of length must rest on an 
unchanging standard. The wave length 
of light emitted when a pure element 
bums is uniformly constant. Such light, 
called montxihromatic light and usually 
derived from sodium, is employed when 
accurate measurements are to be made 
of sugar purity with an optical instru- 
ment called a sacchari meter, 

The spectroscope, as the name in- 
dicates, is used in examining the spec- 
trum resulting when emitted light is 
broken into its components by a prism. 
The number, character, and position of 
lines in the spectrum provide a trust- 
worthy means for accurate analysis and 
for positive identification. 

The sensitive electric eye 

PERH APS the most striking example of 
light as a tool is found when we intro- 
duce the photo-electric cell or "electric 
eye" to use one of its common names. 
The photo-electric cell is a device which 
makes the most of the ability of some 
chemical compounds to change ex- 
tremely small differences in light into 
equally small differtmces in electrical 
impulses. One enthusiast said that if a 



Been Trained to Work 





This device for determining stnoke 
density has many applications. It 
may even become a 6re alann 



I>hoto-electTic cell were pointed at the 
nioon and the man in the moon should 
l%ht a match the cell would record the 
difference in luminosity. 

In any event, the cell does respond 
quickly to differences in light reflected, 
so small as to be noticeable by no other 
nieans. One such cell made possible the 
optophone, an instrument developed in 
England, by which the printed page may 
^ read aloud to the blind. The letters 
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of the alphabet reflect different amounts 
of light because the proportion of ink 
and white space for each letter differs. 
Light reflected by the printed page falls 
on a photo-electric celt. By a series of 
devices the electrical waves this sets up 
are converted into sound waves. The re- 
sult is a series of sounds which, though 
not as distinct as the s|X)ken word, 
nevertheless enable the blind who work 
with it soon to understand what the in- 
stmment is reading. 

Cigars are accurately sorted 

A PRACTICAL application of the 
photo-electric cell is to be found in the 
sorting of cigars according to the shade 
of the wrapper. Heretofore such work 
has been done by young women, whose 
eyes naturally became tired under the 
strain of continually deciding between 
smal! differences of color. Besides being 
fatiguing, the work must have been 
deadly monotonous. Now in at least one 
large plant the cigars are conveyed 
under the photo-electric cell. The dif- 
ference in the light reflected from the 
various shades is sufficient to start a 
train of electrical devices which open 
trap doors through which the cigars pass 
to a pile having the same shade of 
wrapper/ The cell does not grow 
tired. The sorting is rapid and 
more accurate. 

Another illustration is found in 
the adaptation of the photo-elec- 
tric cell to certain types of inspec- 
tion. Packages with labels are 
passed by the cell, while the device 
it operates discards the unla- 
belled packages. These mechanical 
operations are, of course, achieved 
through the use of the vacuum 
tube which releases amplifying 
quantities of energy as directed 
by the tiny impulses received from 
the photo-electric celL 

Still more recently the task of 
analyzing and recording colors 
seems to have been achieved, em- 
ploying light as the tool. The color 
to be measured and recorded, 
whether it be on paper» metal, 
leather, or what not, reflects light 
which is broken up into the spec- 
trum by a prism. The photo-electric cell 
causes a curve to be permanently re* 
corded. Any other sample from which 
an identical curve is produced will be of 
exactly the same shade. 

If anything interferes with a beam of 
light directed on a photo-electric cell, de- 
vice can be arranged to effect all sorts 
of results. If smoke gives the interfer- 
ence, the photo-electric cell becomes a 
part of a fire alarm system, or it can be 



made to operate the sprinkler heads. 
Similariy, a beam from a watchman's 
flashlight thrown on a cell in a store win- 
dow can be made to turn on the illumina- 
tion which is automatically turned off 
when the insj^ction has been completed. 
It has been predicted that this same de- 
vice will some day be applied on a large 
scale to city street illumination, auto- 
matically turning the lights on or off, 
depending on a predetermmed degree 
of natural light. 

Obviously the interference of a pass- 
ing vehicle with a small beam of light 
affords a method of counting. In one 
western city such a cell keeps faithful 
and untiring tab on the number of pass- 
ing vehicles. In another city a cell counts 
the motor vehicles passing through 
turmels, enabling those in charge to 
know at all times how many vehicles 
are within the tunnel as well as the 
volume of business done. Still a further 
example is found in a city where inter- 
vals, during which black smoke is 
emitted from chimneys, are recorded 

Interference with a beam of light is 
the basis of a satisfactory burglar alarm 
which is set in motion even before the 
safe door is touched. In this, visible light 
need not be employed, for the invisible 
infra-red may be used for the same ijur- 




In this device the electric eye is 
employed to pass labelled pack- 
ages and reject un labelled 



pose. Interference with this unseen beam 
is sufficient to set off the alarm, to turn 
on the illumination, and operate such 
other devices as may have been provided 
to trap the criminal. 

From what has been said it is easy to 
see how a slot machine may be devised 
to make change when paper money is 
offered- Surely if a photo-electric cell 
can distinguish printed words, as in the 
optophone, it can set in motion the right 



device to change bills of whatever de- 
nomination may be offered. The jwrfec- 
lion of such a device in future may have 
a decided bearing on merchandizing 
methods. 

Light also has its place in chemical 
reactions. It causes changes in the oils 
in paints and varnishes, which lead to 
tile pnxluction of the hard, protective 
film. In other cases an incandescent 
lamp of given intensity is hung within 
the reaction vessel to speed chemical re- 
actions. Certain schools of medicine 
look on light as an important therapeu- 
tic agent. 

Light is also used in the decoration of 
metals. One imptirtant division is photo- 
engraving, which although accomplished 
with acid baths and other etching me* 
diums, depends on * 'resist'* materials to 
protect those areas of metals that are 
to be left intact. Glue, egg albumen, or 
shellac are among the materials sen- 
sitized with sfxlium dichromate and used 
as resists. When exjjosed to light, these 
materials become insc)luble, while the 
covering over the parts to be etched re* 
mains soluble and is washed out before 
etching. 

Certain oil varnishes have also been 
shown to be good etching resists, and 
there was reason to believe that by suit- 
ably sensitizing them, desired im- 
provements could be made in pre- 
paring a resist material for a 
different type of etching. There 
was also reason to believe that 
some of the synthetic resins would 
be found useful. Tliese latter as- 
sumptions were made by Murray 
C, Beebe when he undertook to 
apply photo-chemistry to the dec- 
oration of metals. 

A new metal decoration 

ONE of the interesting synthetic 
resins prepared with furfural, the 
much discussed chemical of many 
uses derived from oat hulls, was 
employed and a whole range of 
materials examined for their jxis- 
sibilities. Furfural was known to 
change its color when exposed to 
light, and this indicated the wis- 
dom of sensitizing solutions of 
partially condensed synthetic resins 
with lead iodide and similar com- 
pounds capable of liberating chlorine, 
bromine, or iodine. The purpose was to 
ascertain if light, on liberating a halo- 
gen, would hasten the condensation re- 
action at the exposed areas, thus form- 
ing an image comi>osed of insoluble 
resio. This conception opened up an 
entirely new field for investigation, and 
( Continued on page 180) 




Making Men Into 
Merchants 



By E. C. SAMS 

President/ the J. C Penney Company 



WE HAVE often Ward it said that tfte 
young man who allies himself with a chain 
organization is closing the door of oppor- 
tunity in his own face. As we try to present 
both sides of any debatable question we 
asked Mr. Sams to tell us his views 



A recent photo of J* Penney 



CHAIN possibly because 

of their success, are receiving 
a considerable measure of crit- 
icism and reappraisal. Every 
part of the retailing system is 
Undergoing clo^e scrutiny for flaws. 

Much of this criticism is so clearly 
selfish and prejudiced in orig^n as to 
answer itself. From an economic stand- 
pointy the chain-store system of distribu- 
tion can well afford to rest its case on 
the record of its savings to the consum- 
ing public. 

One criticism, frequently heard, is 
that '*chain stores stifle individual in- 
itiative and limit men*s possibilities/' It 
is my purpose to discuss this assertion 
3nd to attempt to weigh its soundness 
*n the Ught of real facts. 

Naturally, I cannot claim to speak 
for all chains. No one would be willing 
to place all independent merchants or 
all department stores in one class and 
say that every one operates exactly 
alike or shows the same resuhs. 

Il is equally clear that no one can 
t^Iieve that all the 5,000 or more chain 
Systems in this country operate in the 
same exact channels or deal with all 
factors identically. 



Therefore, 1 shall attempt to write 
only from the experience of the com- 
pany with which I am associated. 

The J. C. Penney Company operates 
today about 1,425 small or medium -size 
department stores. The 1929 sales 
totalled 209 million. We have stores in 
every state. In 1902 this chain started 
with one store and the year's total sales 
were less than 29 thousand. 

This brief statement emphasizes one 
fact that the man who wants to know 
the effect of the chain type of operation 
on the individual cannot ignore* The 
fact is fundamental : 

A chain-store system is a growing or- 
ganization that continually develops 
and increases its punios*^, its operating 
methods and its opportunities. 

A sound plan succeeds 

ALL successful chain-store systems with 
which I am familiar started as single 
stores. A man with a desire to be a 
merchant opens a store. At the begin- 
ning he probably has some ideas about 
the kind of merchandise he wants to 
sell, the type of store he will set up, the 
way it should be operated. If this un- 



derlying idea is sound and is defmitdy 
outlined and practised the store suc- 
ceeds. If the idea is unsound, if the 
owner shifts from one plan to another 
or forgets his plan, the store fails. 

The greatest single cause of retail 
failure is incompetence. Incompetence, 
the dictionary says, is "lack of ability" 
In retailing, it might be defined as "lack 
of planning." In this respect, the chain- 
store system, with a comprehensive plan 
of operation, supplies the first ingredient 
for the success of the individual. 

A former director of the J. C. Penney 
Company once described the beginnings 
of this Ck)mpany in a single sentence: 

"This Company started with a man 
who had an idea, vision, courage and 
$500." 

The original store prospered because 
the underlying plan was Teligiously fol- 
lowed. Gradually the original purpose 
became more comprehensive. To the 
mother store, other stores were added. 
With the addition of other stores, more 
men came into this organization. Each 
brought something to the development 
of the original purpose. 

Frequently Mr, Penney has been 
called "the man with a thousand part- 
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ners/' This Company operated for many 
years under a plan which made each 
manager a partner in his own store. 
Many men, by training associates, be- 
came partners in several stores. The 
intent was that every man who made 
good should be a part owner in the 
store or stores created through his 
efforts. 

Three years ago the size of the chain 
and its success compelled a change. 
Under the present plan, store managers 
share as generously as at the start in 
tlie eaminp of the store they manage 
but their permanent ownership is in 
terms of stock in the entire Company 
and not in individual stores. Under 
both the original plan and the new plan, 
more than a thousand men have 
achieved a success that few, if any, 
could have achieved as individual mer- 
chants. 

Naturally, a purpose that is firmly 
established and that continuously de- 
velops will create definite methods of 
doing things. 

In the case of the chain, these stand- 
ardized practices are not set up by 
some central group overnight and 
clamped down on the great body of 
associates. 

They are always the result of thinking 
and planning and experience of many 
men. 

We are constantly receiving requests 
for information from many sources. 
Among the questions most frequently 
asked are: 

How do you handle the financial setup 
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and control the expenses in each store? 

How do you control the merchandise 
investment in the stores? 

How do you adjust to local needs the 
buying of 1,400 stores widely scattered 
and meeting widely varying conditions? 

If we trace briefly the answers to these 
questions, we shall see how successful 
standardized methods grow naturally 
with a growing organization. 

Our first stare and the group that 
followed had only fragmentary records. 
For nine years our Company's books 
were kept with old-fashioned single 
entry bookkeeping. There wasn*t even 
a daily cash report. The controlling 
factor in store operation was unceasing 
vigilance over expense. But in 1911 a 
few men recognized that, because the 
business was growing rapidly, records 
must be kept. 

Daily cash report now made 

ONE of these men devised a daily 
cash report- He worked it out and tested 
its effectiveness. The idea apj:icaled to 
his associates and all our stores adopted 
the daily cash report with a simple 
balance sheet. This report has been 
modified several times but its general 
form is the same 

The point is that the report was set 
up at the start by an individual and 
that other men have used this first plan 
as a basis for improvement. The report 
itself has not held back the individual 
manager but has helped him to check 
his own job and to better his own efforts. 



The story of our merchandising 
records is much the same. In the earlier 
stores, most of the managers knew little 
about their merchandise investment. 
Turnover, stock on hand, future com- 
mitments, were all matters of guess work 
or of a rough estimate according to the 
individual manager's keenne^. 

The stores' growth, both in size and 
number, created the need for a closer 
grip on the merchandise, its quantity, its 
flow and its condition. Here and there 
individual managers were coping with 
this problem. Each successful manager 
instituted some sort of a plan. Out of 
a study and comparison of these differ- 
ent plans and out of the frank inter- 
change of opinions name our present 
merchandising record which gives us an 
accurate check on the stocks in the 
individual stores. This record is in- 
tended to help the individual manager 
rather than as a control sheet for some 
central office. It is not perfect— it never 
will be perfect. It will always be open 
to change and to modification as the 
need is found. The reason for this ap- 
parent instability lies in the demands 
of growth. 

The plan we now operate, however, 
had been tested widely and we knew it 
would work before it was made uniform 
practice for all the stores. The test-out 
plan is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, advantage of the chain-store 
system. It makes possible comparison 
of methods, selection of the best, and 
the testing of any plan by one store or 
by a group of stores before the entire 



A view from the balcony looking down on the men's department of the Penney 
store in Reno, Nev. Effort is made to adapt each score to its community 
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chain adopts it. The indepen- 
flent merchant cannot make 
j^uch tests without jeopardizing 
his entire investment. Mer. 
chant associates and trade 
groups attempt this and there 
IS no change of the benefits 
they confer on their individual 
members. These attempts, how- 
ever, are frequently handi- 
capped by jealousies, fears » 
perhaps even a certain measure 
of caution that prevents free 
discussion and interchange of 
plans. This freedom of discus- 
sion is i>ossible within a chain. 

Methods are growing 

WE have indicated that our 
method of financial and stock 
control has resulted from 
growth. Every other phase of 
store operation has gone 
through and is continuing to go 
through the same process of 
growth. 

Store locations, types of 
fronts, location of depart- 
ments, advertising and display 
methods, the manufac- 
ture of certain types of 
r^ierchandise, ail have 
been worked out and are 
being worked out through 
individual effort. 

Many times we have 
lieen told that, in towns 
where we have stores, the 
other stores have im- 
proved. Through such 
improvement small towns 
incre^ their trading 
^reas and attract new 
customers. 

This type of commun- 
ity benefit does not come 
3bout through any one 
chain, nor is it even 
limited to chains. An outstanding inde- 
pendent store often has the same effect, 
aturally, the intelligent independent 
ready to lake over just as much as 
can of the knowledge that the chain 
has acquired. 

Viewed in this light, the chain store 
must be reckoned as a great school of 
nierchandising. In the J. C. Penney 
Company, it has been our aim to make 
*?Hch store definitely a training school 
for merchants. In the earlier days, a 
'^^n was responsible not only for oper- 
ating his store but, before he could ex- 
pand, he had to train a future partner 
Pable of management. 
Today a manager *s success and his in- 
fluence with the Company are measured 




The present store at Kem merer, Wyo. It occupies the 
site where Mr- Penney opened his first store in 1902 





Birthplace of the Penney chain, the K em merer 
store as it looked when Mr. Penney opened it 

Mr. Penney in 1902 



by his ability as a merchant and as a 
man trainer. 

Training its own managers 

THE growth of the Company resulted 
in the establishment of an Educational 
Department, with, among many func- 
tions, a free, general training course. 
This course has more than 6,000 gradu- 
ates and the enrollment has totalled 
more than 11.000. Our stores hold 
regular store meetings designed to de- 
velop the ability of the individual asso- 
ciates and the service given by the store. 

The Company has insisted that, be- 
fore a man becomes a manager, he must 
spend some years in training with this 



Company, We do not hire men as store 
managers. We employ men to train for 
future managerships. Such a man, hav- 
ing completed his training* will vision 
clearly our Company's purpt>se and 
know how to use to full advantage its 
col lect i ve ex per i ences and t ested met h ods. 

This statement answers the qut^lion 
as to how our stores and managers 
adapt themselves to widely varying 
conditions. It is undesirable and im* 
possible to standardise intelligen! hu- 
man lieings. It is practical to standard- 
ize methods. When a man has been 
thoroughly trained in sound methods 
he will operate a profitable store in a 
way to serve the community adtquateiy. 

Since retail business as a whole pre- 
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A typical sales meeting in a Penney store. Each manager must train 
a successor to take his jab before he can advance in the Company 



sents a rather gloomy picture, tiie ad* 
vantage is obviously with the individuaf 
who ties himself into the organized 
purpose of a chain. The young man 
starting out to be a merchant faces a 
ddinite choice. As an independent, he 
must discover the right methods through 
study and through costly tests by trial 
and error- Always he risks his time and 
money on the chance that he may hit 
the right way. 

As an associate in a chain, he has 
every chance to acquire fundamental 
business principles and plans that have 
already been proved. The final success 
in either case will be affected by his 
individual ability, but with the chain 
the training and knowledge are his for 
the taking. 

Y am reminded of a conversation one 
of our atsociates had some time ago 
with a representative of a great bank. 



For years the banker had represented 
our organization in the Southwest. 
He said; 

Managers are made by trainmg 

"I DONT know just how your Com- 
pany does it but it certainly makes 
merchants out of the most unexpected 
material. T know several of your man- 
agers and grew up as a boy with 
them. Particulariy, I have in mind your 

manager at , He and I came 

from the same little town and he went 
broke there several years ago running 
a small business of his own. I have 
never been able to figure out just what 
you did to him so that he could handle 
the store he now manages. They tell 
me that your volume in that store is 
naarly a half million/' 
That man has been highly successful 



as a manager of tlie J. C. Penney 
Company store. Why? Isn't it 
possible that when he found the 
road too long and hard to learn, 
by himself* all there is about 
merchandising, he joined a chain 
organization, both to bring what 
he had himself and to learn the 
plans collected by other men? 
The chain gave him a standard- 
ized method of procedure, some 
keen tools ready for his use, but 
it was up to him to put them to 
work. To be sure, the man had 
real ability. The disciplined de- 
velopment of the chain released his 
ability with splendid results for him 
personally, for the Company and for 
his community. 

Rather than throttle the individual, 
the chain system strengthens even the 
man of limited ability by giving him a 
purpose and training. Naturally this 
increases his chances for success. 

The average man finds in the chain 
a training school that increases his 
chances of success. For the exceptional 
man, the chain system offers much more. 
Instead of limiting him, it strengthens 
his inherent ability by supplying the 
training for exceptional progress. 

A merchant's first job is to supply 
the merchandise needed by his com- 
munity in a way that l>est meets the 
community needs. Our buying depart- 
ments force no merchandise on any 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Dulling the Axe of Dismissal 

By EDWARD S. COWDRICK 

Author of "Manpower in Industry" and "fnduitnal History of the United Stdtes" 
DECORATIONS BY SYDNEY E. FLETCHER 



■■ARMER JONES sells butter 
I and cream and eggs. For ten 
years he has brought his prod- 
I uce to my door twice each 
week, and I have paid his bill 
every month. Then one day 1 decide 
to sell my house and move away, or 
the doctor orders me to go on a diet 
and quit eating butter and cream and 
eggs. So I tell Farmer Jtmes that I 
shall not buy any longer, lie replies 
that he is glad to have had my trade 
for ten years. Nobody in town thinks 
^at I ought to keep on paying money 
to the farmer when I no longer need 
his wares. 

Molder Smith is hired by the 
Behemoth Metal Company, For im 
years he has worked every day in the 
foundry, and the paymaster has 
handed him his wages twic^ a month, 
Then one day the aimpany decides 
to shut down the foundry, or to dose 
the plant entirely and move away, 
^d the foreman tells Molder Smith 
^hat he will not need him any longer. 
He replies that he is sorry to lose a 
good job, but that his back wages are 
paid and that he is glad to have 
had steady work for ten years. No- 
body in town thinks— 

Wait: something seems to be wrong 
^'ith this picture. In real life, Molder 
Smith s reply is nnt likely to be the same 

Farmer Jones', and the opinion of the 
Public is tolerably certain to be quite 
different In the one case than in the 
other. 

But why? If I can buy butter and 
cream and eggs as long as T need them 
and quit when I please, hasn't the Behe- 
^loth Metal Company the same privi- 
l^^ge when it "buys" labor? Some people 
think it has. Nearly everyone used to 
think so. But in recent years there has 
h«^n a distinct trend away from the idea 
that labor is bcmght and sold, and to- 
jyard a conception of employment as a 
hfetime relationship. 

This trend represents one stage in an 




The increased stability of labor 
hag brought significant results 



he found it convenient to do so. 

But in recent years this tendoficy 
toward independence and irresponsi- 
bility has been reversed. One of the 
most significant as]>ects of modem 
industrial relations practice is the 
growing permanence of the employ- 
ment relationship, particularly in the 
larger corporations, llie man who 
works for one employer for ten or 
fifteen years, even if he does not 
actually obtain a vested right to his 
job. at least builds up a presump- 
tion that he will linisli his active ser- 
vice in the same company. To break 
off the connection becomes a serious 



^ THE EMPLOYER who must occasionally lay off work^ 
men of long service faces serious problems. Has Ke an 
obligation to the workman? IF so how great is this ob* 
ligation and how should he meet it? As an employer 
you will probably (ace this situation. Here is how other 
men are meeting it 



interesting evolution* The medieval serf, 
under the feudal system, was not free, 
but he was protected. His right to a 
living from the land to which he was 
bound was generally respected, whatever 
his capacities or his opixirtunilies as a 
laborer. With the breakdown of feudal- 
ism the worker gained freedom but lost 
security. He could work or not, as he 
pleased, and for whom he pleased, but 
if he failed to find work he was likely to 
starve. The industrial revolution and the 
emergence of the factory system speeded 
■up this change. Until the end of the 
nineteenth century in the United States 
and most other industrial countries 
tabor was bought and sold, with almost 
no conception of an obligation on the 
part of either employer or employee to 
preserve the relationship longer than 




step not to be taken hastily by either 
party. 

This increased stability of labor has 
brought varied and significant results. 
It is partly responsible for at least these 
developments in present-day American 
industry : 

Labor and management have gained 
in efficiency through the reduction of 
labor turnover and the increased se- 
curity of the job. 

Wages and standards of living have 
been increased, since men w^ho have 
steady work earn more than those who 
are forced to shift from shop to shop. 

The gap between the man with a 
job and the man without a job has 
grown wider, because increased sta- 
bility lessens the number of vacancies 
that are to be filled. It is more ditficult 
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than formerly to release the worker of 
long ser\'ice who for any reason has be- 
come superfluous. 

Many companies hesitate to accepi 
into a permanent relationslaij) men who 
have reached or passed middle age, 
and therefore set maximum hiring-age 
Hmits, 




The mluction of labor turn^^ 
over has increased efficiency 

The industrial pension obligation has 
gained general recognition among the 
larger companies. 

The pension takes care of the super- 
armuated worker — the man of 65 or 70 
who has given a lifetime of service to 
his employer. But with the modern 
conception of the permanency of the 
employment relationship has come a 
realization that serious problems arise 
when, for any reason, men of consid- 
erable service must be laid off before 
they have qualified for pensions. The 
shut-down of a plant, or a drastic re- 
duction in the working force, may make 
many such lay-offs ne^ssary. Each one 
carries potential tragedy for the indi- 
vidual worker and his family* 

**IiidiJ5tml alimony" 

IN AN EFFORT partially to solve 
these problems, a considerable number 
of liberal-minded employers have adopt- 
ed the expedient of paying laid-off 
employees cash indemnities. These pay- 
ments, usually called ''dismissal wages" 
or "lay-off compensation" (a Chicago 
newspaper reporter a>ined the phrase 
"industrial alimony**} usually are grad- 
ed according to age and length of 
service. 

While the custom is too new to have 
permitted the development of a stand- 
ard practice, it is rather common to pay 
the equivalent of a week's salary or 



wages for each year of service. Occa- 
sionally the payment is more liberal — 
perhaps as high as two weeks' wages for 
each year. Usually a minimum length 
of servjce-'j>erhaps ten years— is set as 
the point at which payment of com* 
pensation begins; employees of less 
service are dismissed without indem- 
nity, or with merely a week or two 
weeks' notice. Sometimes there is 
an absolute maximum — typically a 
year's wages — which limits the pay- 
ment to a laid-off employee, regard- 
]^s of his service record. 

It is noteworthy that some em- 
ployers, in fixing schedules of lay-off 
compensation, provide a definite dif- 
ferential in favor of the man past 40 
or 45 years of age, thus recognizing 
the difficulty which this man will ex- 
perience in finding another job. Thus 
one company pays one week's wages 
or salary for each year on Uie pay 
roll to persons dismissed after 15 
years' service, but lowers the re- 
quirement to ten years in the cases 
of those who are 45. Some other com- 
panies, instead of lowering the serv- 
ice requirement, compensate men 
past 45 on a higher schedule than 
that applied to younger workers. 
If the worker has qualified for a pen- 
sion, or has nearly done so, he usually is 
put on the pension roll at once. Some 
companies have provided reduced pen- 
sions, payable for life, to men who must 
be laid off when they lack only a few 
years of age or service to qualify under 
the regular rules. 

Usually the compensation is paid in 
a lump sum in cash. A few employers 
have experimented with the payment of 
part wages for a definitely limited pe- 
riod, but the results have not been the 
most happy* For one thing, it is diffi- 
cult to convince the laid-off employee 




It 15 difficult to release the work- 
er who has become superfluous 



that the termination date fixed for the 
allowance actually means what it says. 
As long as he is drawing a weekly or 
monthly stipend from his former em- 
ployer, he thinks of himself as still on 
the pay roll, and to cut off his allowance 
seems almost as ruthless as dismissal 
without compensatioa 

Lump sum paymcftt f avored 

SOME employers, in fact, faced with 
this situation, have continued the al- 
lowance from year to year, hoping vain- 
ly for a suitable opportunity to end the 
quasi-stipendiary relationship* True, 
the money received in a lump sum is 
likely to be spent before long, but in the 
meantime the jobless worker has broken 
the habit of calling at his former em* 
ployer*s pay window, and he is more 
likely to realize that he must fijid a new 
job or face the world with empty pock- 
ets. Moreover, a few hundred dollars in 
cash often enables a dismissed workman 
to move to a place where labor is in 
demand, or to make some other turn 
that will improve his prospects* 

Employers differ as to the circum- 
stances which they think justify tJie 
payment of dismissal compensation. In 
some companies it has been limited to 
lay-offs resulting from the permanent 
shutdown of plants. In others, it has 
been used when drastic reductions of 
force occasioned the dismissal of long- 
service employees. In still others, com- 
pensation has been paid to individual 
workers dropped from the rolls because 
of inability to learn new processes. On 
one railroad, in the case of men who 
have subscribed to a system of con- 
tributory insurance, dismissal com- 
pensation is paid even to those dis- 
charged for cause. 
A complication sometimes arises 
when a man who has received dis- 
missal compensation is later re- 
hired at the same plant or at an- 
other plant of the same company. 
Some managers, facing this situa- 
tion, have given the workman his 
choice between giving back the 
compensation and receiving credit 
for all his past service or retaining 
it and starting in as a new em- 
ployee. If he eleas to reimburse the 
company, he usually is allowed to 
do so on the installment plan. 

It will have been noted that lay- 
off allowances of the kind here 
described have some points of re- 
semblance to unemployment insur- 
ance. It may in fact be argued that 
dismissal compensation is a step 
toward privately supported unem- 
ployment insurance plans, func- 
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tioning tor the l>t!nt;fk of 
employees of individual 
companies. 

Thus far, however^ the 
d iff erences somewhat out- 
weigh the resemblances 
between the two systems. 
Unemployment insurance 
is intended to supply 
partial support to the 
worker during periods of 
enforced idleness. When 
it is maintained in a 
single company it usu- 
ally carries the infer- 
ence that the beneficiary 
eventually will return to 
work. 

Dismissal compensa- 
lion, on the other hand, 
operates for the benefit 
of the man permanently 
laid off through causes for 
which the employer takes 
responsibility, and it is 
intended less as a means 
of support than as 
emergency relief, through 
which the recipient will 
have a chance to find a 
new job or adjust him- 
self to a lower standard 
of living- 



r 
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W A new feature 

INDEMNITY to laid- 
off employees is so new 
a feature of American 
industrial management 
that no effort has yet 
been made to find out 
the extent to which it 
has been adopted, Pos- 
sibly a dozen or a score 
of nationally known cor- 
porations have defmite 
schedules of payment, 
used habitually or in 
occasional emergencies. 
Doubtless many other 

|[k (Companies make dis- 

W iTiissal payments infor- 
mally. 

One large corporation 
in 1929 disbursed hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to employees of several shut- 
down plants, the individual payments 
ranging from SI 25 to S2.000. Business 
conditions in 1930, with "cyclical" un- 
^ployment superimpo^tcd upon the al- 
ready prevalent "technological" variety, 
directed fresh attention to the subject, 
and experienced observers of person- 
^^1 practices look for a rapid spread 
of the policy of compensating work- 
men who have to be dislodged from 



1 1 ^ 
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Is it less reasonable for the company to pay somethitig for dis^ 
placed labor than to pay overhead charges on idle machinery 



their jobs through no faults of their 

own. 

Responsibility is complex 

BUT why, precisely, in a pericKl of 
business recession and reduced earn- 
ings, should managers disburse large 
sums of stockholders* money to dis- 
missed workers who have already re- 
ceived tlieir full wages? Search for an 
answer to this question takes us back 



to labor stability and the increased per- 
manence of the employ ment relation* It 
may be difficult to define the employer s 
responsibility toward his employees of 
long service — just as it is difTicult to de- 
fme the industrial pension responsibility 
— ^but that an obligation exists will 
scarcely be denied by an enlightened in- 
dustrial manager. And for the manager 
who lacks enlightenment on this par* 
ticular point, public opinion serves as 
f Continued on page 212) 




Symbols of tlie transportattoti, industry and commerce of Baltimore are caught in this striking scene 



Pay a Visit to Busy Baltimore 



By PAUL McCREA 

AsiOcUU Editor^ Ndtbn's Busincii 



MORE than a century has 
passed since Francis Scott 
Key, detained aboard a 
I British warship^ watched 
I "the rockets' red glare" 
which testified that our fiag was still 
flying above Fort McHenry in Baltimore 
harbor. 

Today» that flag is still there— and so 
are the flags of the British, Japanese, 
German, Scandinavian and other coun- 
tries, b^ause Baltimore now is one of 
the largest ports in this country and 19 
^ritime nations are represented in the 
fleets that steam past old Fort McHenry- 

The old Fort has become a govem- 
nient park and sits peacefully like a 
pensioned veteran looking down on the 
port's activity. Tugs toot and bustle, 
warping steel freighters against concrete 
piers where overhead cranes wait to 
spill merchandise into their holds; don- 
key engines squeal as they drag street- 
car rails bumping from pier to hold; 
dredges gulp tons of ooze off the channel 
bottom that Baltimore's boast of a 35^ 
foot depth at mean Tow water may nev- 



er be open to argument. 
The old Fort may 
dream of past glories, 
but Baltimore has little 
time for dreams. It stud- 
ies maps showing that it 
is closer to the great in- 
dustrial territory of the 
Middle West than any 
other of the five Atlantic 
Coast seaports. It com- 
pares railnjad rates, stud- 
ies its own industrial ex- 
pansion and discusses the 50 million 
dollars authorized for harbor improve- 
ments to develop those advantages to 
the utmost 

A port to study shipping 

BALTIMORE is proud of its port and 
eager to point out its excellence even to 
such nonshippers as members of tlie 
staff of Nation's Business who re- 
C£^tJy toured the harbor under the en- 
thusiastic guidance of F, I, Tarmer, port 
traffic representative of the Export and 



"WE need some First-hand knowledge 
of new ideas in shipping/' said the editor. 

"Agreed," said the staff, "and a good 
place to get it would be Baltimore." 

The staff went/ saw, and returned mar- 
veling. For the modern port holds much of 
the romance oF the commerce of our day 



Import Bureau, Baltimore Association 
of Commerce, 

The trip was arranged to give the 
staff members some practical first-hand 
knowledge of shipping and warehous- 
ing. From it they carried away an im- 
pression of vast enterprise, a new 
familiarity with shipping problems and 
practices, and mild sunburns. 

Since the facing chart offers a 
more understandable description of the 
port than can be set down in words, 
there is no point in going into detail 
here save to say that the harbor ^oves 

SI 
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This aerial view shows the terminals of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Baltimore, 
with a grain elevator at the right center and grain galleries leading to loading piers 



its nose into the cmier of the city and 
a walk of only a block or so took us to 
one of the municipal piers and the 
harbor boat provided for the toun 

Channel goes to city's center 

ALTHOUGH the government ship 
channel ends at Fort McHenry, munici- 
pal dredging has given the Northwest 
Branch a 354oot depth. Ocean-going 
vessels, if so minded, may thus tie up 
almoist in the heart of the city. We 
passed under the stems of several and 
Mr Tanner answered innumerable 
questions before our boat stopped at 
the Baltimore and Ohio Terminals, 
where no reasonable man could doubt 
the presence of 85,000 hides from the 
Argentine, the largest such cargo ever 
to come to Baltimore. The hid^ were 
being loaded aboard box cars, dwarfed 
by the immensity of the pier and the 
stacks of merchandise beside them. 
These commodities included sacked 
magnesite from Czechoslovakia^ and 
crates and box^ of unidentified contmt 



At a nearby pier, the Rockpool was 
loading 94.000 bushels of wheat, des- 
tined to be delivered at Antwerp. It was 
going into the hold at the rate of 18,000 
bushels an hour, and Mr. Tanner took 
us across to see how this was done. 

From one of the upper galleries of the 
pier we watched the wheat streak past 
on wide conveyor belts which carried it 
from the elevator, 200 yards away, to 
pour it into a hopper and so down a 
pipe line into the ship's hold. From the 
gallery we went aboard the Rackpaol 
to watch the wheat come hissing down. 
We observed how the hold wa^a divided 
into sections by planking, wliich pre- 
vented the cargo from shifting after the 
vessel went to sea. There, too, we met 
Capt. J. Reid, skipper for Sir R. 
Ropner & Sons, Ltd,» W^t Hartlepool, 
the vessel's owners, who extended us the 
hospitality of his ship. 

Back in our harbor boat, we traveled 
on down the channel, past the dry docks 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, among the largest in the world, 
past Fort McHenry and around the 



point to the fine new terminal of the 
Western Maryland Railway, to watch 
street-car rails being lowered into the 
hold of the Miguel de Larrinaga, out 
of Liverpool bound for Chile. The 
Western Maryland Terminal will, when 
completed, have four pier units with 
transit sheds and supix^rting ware- 
houses. The first unit, the only one so 
far completed, has been built at a cost 
of $8,500,000, and is tlie first con- 
struction under the $50,000,000 Port 
Development Enabling Act, passed by 
the Maryland Legislature in 192(1. 

Designed for efficiency 

THE completed facilities represent one 
of the most modem and efficient units 
on the American seaboard. They have 
been designed for expeditious and 
economic service to cargo and ships. 
There is a LOOO-foot retainer pier, with 
one-story transit shed, and two adja- 
cent marginal wharves with two-stor>^ 
transit sheds. A two-story concrete 
(Coniitmed on pate 210) 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES OF 
THE XEW CHEVROLET TRUCK 

pTo the busincs^^ man who buys trucks^ there are 50-borisepowcr valve^in-head six^cylincler engine 
Certain features in the new l^A^ton Chcyrolet combines modem performance with unexcelled 

In addition to these, the new heavy- 
duty truck clutch and the deeper, 
stronger frame are factors of out- 
standing importance to the modem 
truck user. 



that recoimncnd it especicdly for modern hauling 

I Dual wheels, for Instance, along 
■Hith six truck-type cord tires are 
<>ptional equipment at slight extra 
cost. The rear axle is larger, heav- 
m^ier and more durable. The 4-wbeel 
brakes are bigger, and completely 
enclosed, front and rear, Chevrolet's 



economy. 



imUTV IMi-TDN CHASSIS 

'520 
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See your Chevrolet dealer, and 
arrange for a trial load demonstra- 
tion of the new Chevrolet truck ! 



CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

DM Mian a/ C^neral M^torM CGrpftrati^n 



CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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How Far Does the Drought Extend? 

By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 

Assoddt« Editor, NATION'S BUSINESS 



THE weather is no longer merely drowned out in the Missis- 
something to talk about. It is sippi flood of 1927 has been 
being forced to the attention of burned out this year— more 
business men as a major factor than a fair share of hard 
in the economic well-being of luck for one section, 
the country. This year s drouglit is the 

reason. A disaster to the apple orchards What will it do? 
of Virginia and to feed crops for dairy 

cows and poultry aff^ts New York THREE questions touch 

housewives. New England merchants everybody's interest in the 

and New Mexico ranchmen. drought: 

Nearly a third of the area of the "What is its effect on 

United States suffered from continued agriculture?*' is a reduction in farm income and, 

lack of moisture this summer. Not only "What is it going to do to business?" therefore, in the farmer's purchasing 

was it a dry summer, but a large part ''How will it affect the consumer?" power /The farmers in the drought areas 

of the area affected had had low pre- In any discussion of these questions will suffer a huge loss. From July 1 to 

cipitation for more than a year. we must distinguish between the drought August 7 the country's com crop was 

The extent of the drought is indicated area itself and the country as a whole, cut about 700 million bushels, about 

by the map. Much of the territory The immediate effect in the dry areas 26 per cent below the average for ten 




UHITCO STit« lUftCAU t»F ^r.iiJCULTU»ftt £CQN0lll|C5 



As a result of the continuation of the droughty the feed situation in areas affected by it has 
become cntical. Pastures, the poorest for 50 years on August I, deteriorated still further by 
August 20, The fe«d supply is shorter than In any year since 1901 




'^THE actual rainless area is Icnown^ of 
course^ but the effects of the drought 
are not limited to that area. They reach 
you, no matter what your business or 
locality. This study by Mr. Craig will 
help you understand what to expect 
and help you prepare to meet it 
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years. The per cent of lo;^ was greatest 
in Maryland, Virginia and the states 
bordering the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivera from West Virginia to the Gulf. 
In thesi? states the condition of corn on 
August 1 was about 40 per cent below 
the ten-year average. Hay, including 
alfalfa, was 36 per cent and pasture 34 
per cent below the ten-year average* 

700 counties seriously affected 

IN THE counties that have suffered 
most, the crops are» of course, in a 
much more serious condition than the 
August 1 figures indicate. Only three of 
the twelve states in this region had more 
than one-half the normal rainfall in 
August. Two of them— West Virginia 
and Kentucky — had 50 per cent rainfall 
The other six had less, ranging from 49 
per cent in Illinois to 15 per cent in 
Arkansas. These areas represent a large 
section, as shown by the fact that up to 
September 1 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture had designated nearly 700 counties 
as being so seriously affected as to war- 
rant reduction in freight rates on emer- 
gency shipments of hay, feed and live 
stock. 

These counties included in 1925 
nearly 1,380.000 farms, three and a half 
million head of horses and mules, aiK 
and a half million cattle and about a 
million sheep and swine. They also in- 
cluded about 6,200,000 farm population, 
or 58 per c^t of the total population 
in those states. 

The average gross income in cash 
from the sale of crops in these states in 
the five-year period 1924-1928 was 
$1,385,000,000, or 26 per cent of the 
cash-crop income of all farmers in the 
United States. The cash income of farm- 
ers from sale of both crops and live 
stock in these states was $2,^3.000,000, 
or nearly 27 per cent of the total for 
the country. This, of course, is not the 
measure of loss, but indicates that vast 
sums are involved in the destruction 
wrought by the drought. 

These are only some of the high spots 
of the drought — enough to give a bird's- 
eye view. 

The real problem in the drought areas 
is one of low farm income. With little 
to sell and prices of farm products thus 
far this season the lowest in years many 
farmers must go without the things they 
had planned to buy this fall and winter. 
It will be mighty hard to pay taxes, in- 
terest and principal of loans and other 
obligations. In spite of the greatest 
leniency foreclosure and bankruptcies 
are likely to increase. 

On the other hand, the income and 
pufchasing power of farmers in other 



sections will be somewhat higher than 
if there had been no drought. The price 
of com has gone up, and those who have 
it to sell arc benefiting. So is it with hay 
and feeds. The price of dairy products 
has risen too, which helps the farmers 
of Wisconsin, Nfw Engl^ind, and other 
dairy sections outside the drought areas. 
But the increased price they get for their 
products isn't all clear gain, 

Tlie practical farmer who must con- 
sider cost as well as price has to reckon 
with the fact that the price of the other 
farmer's products is a part of his own 
costs. The higher price of corn affects 
the cattle feeder. 

Part of the higher price the dairy- 
man or commercial poultryman receives 
for his products goes to meet the higher 
costs of dairy and poultry feed result- 
ing from the drought. 

The effects of the drought will not 
end with the first good rain. For the 
most part it is loo late to save this 
year's crops. Fields seeded for hay to be 
cut next year will not be what they 
would have been had this been a normal 
year. 

Rain may save pastures 

PLENTY of rain would, of course, re- 
vive pastures somewhat before winter, 
and there isn't a great deal of real win- 
ter in some parts of the drought area. 
Rain also would enable the farmer to 
seed rye, vetch and other pasture crops 
for fall and spring pasture. 

All this is promising, but with the 
drought far from broken it is impossi- 
ble to predict consequences with cer- 
tainty. Farmers have been feeding their 
reserve hay and fodder hoping that 
good rains, revived grass and fast-grow- 
ing crops would help them to save their 
live stock. 

Thus far there has been no marked 
liquidation of live stock. At any rate, 
forced selling has not shown up in tlie 
markets. This is reassuring for the pres- 
ent, but gives no guarantee for the fu- 
ture. Shortage of feed and poor pasture 
may yet force liquidation of live stock 
in the drought areas, even to the iMint 
of weakening the breeding herds. If so. 
the after effects of the drought will 
hang on. 

The effect of the drought on business 
is even more complicated than its effect 
on agriculture. Merchants depending 
largely on farmers for an outlet for their 
products are likely to find a lot of "sales 
resistance" in the drought areas. As yet, 
retail sales have held up comparatively 
well in the drought states, especially as 
indicated by chain-store sales. But these 
stores have many customers who are 



not farmers and whose buying power is 
not at once affected seriously by present 
crop prospects. 

Farmers in the fortunate areas where 
farm income may be increatied because 
of the drought are likdy lu buy more. 
This is a bit of comfort to concerns do- 
ing business in both tyix?s of farm ter- 
ritory. But direct purchases by farmers 
are not the only relationship between 
agriculture and business. For instance, 
even if prices increase enough to give 
farmers in other sections enough greater 
income to make up for what the 
drought-stricken farmers are losing, it 
would not do to assume that on this 
account alone business in general would 
be exactly where it would fiave been if 
the drought hadn't come. 

High prices may help business 

DROUGHT losses in one section could 
be matched by '^drought gains" in otiier 
sections only by a substantial increase 
in prices of food and of farm products 
used in industry. 

An increase in food prices would 
leave so much less of the consumer's 
income for purchases of industrial 
products. This, however, doesn't mean 
that business won't pick up in spite of 
the drought. In fact, there is something 
cheerful in the theory that any increase 
in general prices caused by the drought 
would cause people to loosen up with 
their buying. As prices went up those 
who had been **sitting tight" would get 
in on the buying before prices went up 
even more. This would tend to stimulate 
business. 

Some increase in the price of farm 
products is desirable and seems inev- 
itable. Farmers are entitled to it Even 
the price of wheat may be affected for 
various reasons. For one thing, wheat 
for live stock feed is now cheaper than 
corn, A bushel of wheat has about 12 
per cent greater feed value than a bushel 
of com, and the price of wheat is now 
15 cents a bushel less than the price of 
com. 

Even if prices of farm products 
should increase greatly tliere is no rea- 
son to fear that the country s food 
supply reaUy will be short. Vast farm 
areas have not been affected by the 
drought. Receipts of fruits and vege- 
tables at the large markets have held 
up well. Reduction in receipts from the 
drought areas have been met by in- 
creased shipments from other sections, 
thanks to a well organized trade and 
an efficient transportation system. If 
the drought had ended about August I 
our fruit and vegetable crops would 
have been 10 to 15 per cent greater than 
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The Qlickety-yjlack F 



ace 



J THE PRODUCT OF NERVOUS TENSION | 




HAVE you ilial work-weary look * , . 
that elickety-clack expression so often 
worn by stenographers who operate 
rackety typewriters? Industrial health 
investigators have found that typists 
arc afEided with ill health more often 
than any other class of office workers. 

For it is typewTiler clatter that com* 
pel s office managers to segregate typists 
into poorly ventilated rooms , . , type- 
writer clatter that draws tell-tale 
crowVfeet on lovely eomplexions and 
steab away the bloom of youlli. 

In place of that hammer-blow type- 
writer you are now using, you are en- 
titled to a **piano" touih REMINGTON 
^30ISELESS- The new principle of de- 
sign tliat makes it noiseless, also 
makes it a lighter, faster, easier4o*run 
machine. Yon will find that it makes 
astoui shingly clear carbons. Cots sharp 
slencild. And produces a fine, even, 
tmiform and exactly aligned letter. 

TeU yotir office manager you want a 
REMmCTON NOISELESS Alachine and 
he will help you get it, in the in* 
lerest of the business as well as in 
kindne&B to yon. 




Eemingtnn KflOil BuiiiiiriM» Sen ic« Imi^ Type» 
writer Division, Bnialo, New York. Sftle* 
officer ID ail leMding cities. 



Remington ^moiseless T 



YPEWBITER 

Wtwn plKi^tiinff Of wrttinff a KfeuiKGiOK Rako a/^^v /jJi-mr m^nHon *\atutn.'s Bt^intMi 
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MAP to your business 
and discover new ways to save 



I I SING the Multigraph is one thing . . . and using it for all 
it*s worth is something else. 

Many an organization which makes the Multigraph pay for 
itself each year as a direct mail unit neglects the opportunity 
for similar profit by using the Multigroph to print office forms. 
Others, who use the Multigraph for printing, could greatly 
enlarge the effectiveness of soles and advertising appropria- 
tions and other department budgets by applying the Multi- 
graph to selective selling follow-up, collections, production 
records, or similar problems- 

That's why we recommend to every executive a searching 
check-up of the Multigraph map of business — the mop of 
places in which the Multigraph can serve you. Take your own 
organization chart; go over it section by section; list forms 
that could be printed on the Multigraph; it won't be unusual 
if you find the way to save enough to pay at least one clerk's 
salary , • . and it is not unprecedented to find savings that 
run into five figures. 

Whether or not you now use Multigraph equipment it will 
be worth your while to obtain the new bulletin-guide to 
Multigraph applications — "33 Ways in Which Money is Being 
Made or Saved by Multigraph Equipment" You can get it 
from the Multigraph representative listed in your telephone 
book. Or we will send it direct, 

THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1806 East 40th Street Clevetand, Ohio 

THE MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
137 Wellington Sr., Toronto, Ontorfo 




Tfi* Addnaing MMgroph: WrJler □ 

scpmt fyp* from fqnt« ribbon (dn 

dreisei fhtt vnvwiQp9 Qit at 19 ne rvvO- 
Ivh0n tif th* drvm. 




Thn Mvttigroph Coinpof/p«, •ifhcr tn 
f^yf own offic* or fhrough lh« lemn 

Irict ©fficw, gtYtt you fhm odfttntagm 
of convenience ond 9<onomy otiured 
by th* 0mbou*d *irip meiliod of cofn- 
pmiHon for iHfmn and addr«a piafm. 




Amfrrlcon Multigraph Sdl«sCompon^ 

1806 East 401 h Str«l 

C1*v*land, 

Pl«ai9 mall copy of "33 W<3yi^' fo 
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last year, largely because of increased 
acreage this season. 

Prices of some fruits and vegetables 
went up with the drought partly be- 
cau^ of seasonal factors^ but had a 
long way to go tk-fore reaching the price 
level of a year earlier. 

The stories about ''profiteering** were 
mostly bunk. 

The wheat crop was "made" before 
the drought. Most of it is grown outside 
the drought area. \hh year it is of ex- 
cellent milling quality. 

The Government took prompt action 
to help the drought-strkken areas. In the 
middle of August President Hoover 
called the governors of Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Montana, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Tennessee to meet with 
federal agricultural officials. As a result 
of this a)nference national, state and 
local machinery was set up to deal with 
the situation. 

Several governors form^ state com- 
mittees on which served agricultural 
officials, bankers, railway representa- 
tives, farmers and Red Cross officials. 
The President named a national com- 
mittee. County committees complete the 
organisation. 

In this way the problems are localized 
so far as possible, The county com- 
mittees call on state and national agen- 
cies when outside aid is imperative. 
The Red Cross as an initial allocation 
set aside five million dollars to meet 
e^ttreme needs. 

Railroad rates arc hclpmg 

UNDER a special permit of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission August 9. 
the railroads east of the Mississippi 
River reduced rates one-half and the 
western roads one-third on emergency 
shipments of hay and feed toward the 
drought counties and a similar amount 
on live stock moving outward. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is acting as a 
research and information agency in 
getting up-to-date information on crop 
and pasture conditions, availability of 
feed and hay, live stock movements and 
market prices. Early allotment of road 
contracts in the dry areas under federal 
appropriations is being made to increase 
employment. 

Near the end of August financial 
leaders met in Washington with federal 
officials to consider ways of obtaining 
financial relief for the sections affected. 
It was the consensus that the primary 
duty rests with the local banker and 
other local agencies. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no funds available for 
direct loans to farmers, except about 
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$800,000 of the last seed loan appropri- 
ation> Under the law this can be used 
only in a few of the drought states to 
purchase seed for pasture crops and 
such other fast-growing crops as will 
become available in 1930, 

Other considerations contained in the 
report of the financial leaders were: 

The local banker should offer for redis- 
count such eligible paper a^* he may have 
or can make lo the Federal Rejs^rve Bank 
or the Intermedaate Credit Bank operaUnK 
in his territory. 

Existing agriculmral credit corporations 
jshould utilize their full available lines of 
redijicount wiih the mtermediate credit 
banks. 

Where no agricvjltural credit corporations 
exist and where other credit facilities are 
not available, we urge bankers, business 
men and farmers to proceed at once to form 
agricultural credit corporations. Such cor- 
porations can perform a great ser\'ice in 
aiding farmers and bankiirs in affording 
long* term loans. 

Ejtifting cooperative marketing as^cia- 
tions should avail themielves of the liberal 
financial assistance which is offered by the 
Federal Farm Board 

The opinion is expressed in the re* 
port that : 

Existing banking institutions in the states 
represented have ample funds to care for 
all legitimate and solvent credit require- 
ments. 

The one new federal concession grow- 
ing out of the conference was the prom- 
ise of Roy A. Young, then governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, that re- 
serve banks would deal leniently with 
member banks in the drought-stricken 
region. 

However, he rejected a suggestion 
that the reserve banks give preferential 
rates to member banks on agricultural 
paper in the drought area. 

Thoughtful economists feel that, in 
spite of all governmental attempts at 



credit help, many banks throughout the 
drought areas are going to find hard 
sledding through the winter months. 

When full credit has been given for 
drought relief the biggest hero in the 
real work done no doubt will be Mr. 
Local Enterprise. His role has been 
pretty well emphasized at tlie various 
White House conferences* 

A plea for self-help 

DOWN in Oklahoma the Director of 
Agricultural Extension, D, P, Trent, 
issued on August 23 a stirring plea for 
community spirit to give local self-help 
a running start : 

There is danger that many people may 
be stampeded to seek easy \om% of federal 
money at low rates of interest on a promi^ 
to pay it back in one or two years and not 
do what ought to be done toward helping 
ourselves in solving our own problems, 

It would be unfortunate if Oklahoma 
should too strenuously ur^e and take ad- 
vantage of outside aid out of proportion 
to the seriousnesii of our i*huation. It would 
be calamitous to have our people further 
mortgage the future without first doing 
everything humanly pofisible lo meet their 
own nt'cds and avoid further debt. It would 
be pitiful if many of our people should 
sit dowTi and wait for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Red Cross to carry them 
through. 

Let's start a revival of fall gardens, fall 
and winter pastures, canning of meats and 
oLlier foods, preserv^ation and conserv^aiion 
of feed, utiliiation of opporiuiiiiies for 
labor, culling out of live stock tliat would 
not be profitable to carr>^ through on bouKht 
feed, saving of the good breeding stock on 
the farms, cooperation in aiding our 
neighboring counties and our neighboring 
farmers in meeting their situation, and such 
other means as may be discovered for 
helping our o^^*n situation if we will only 
look about us and make a careful study. 
ITiis is our first job> and may it be done 
to the honor and credit of Oklaltoma. 



The Romance of Banking 



J.\iMES B. FORGAN, while president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, made it a ruk to give wise and 
inspiring advice to every boy and 
young man who went to work for that 
famous financial institution. In giving 
such counsel he usually said something 
like this; 

"Start out with the determination to 
be a banker. That means being a con- 
structive thinker and developing your 
imagination. Never forget that the 
figures you deal in are not merely 



figures. They are pictures, pictures of 
houses, of parcels of land» of great cor- 
porations, of victories won in trade by 
big brains, of thrilling adventures of 
men of courage and far-reaching vision 
in the fields of business, manufacturing 
and promoting. 

*Tou have romance forever dripping 
from your pen points. Resolve to satu- 
rate yourself in the spirit of that ro- 
mance and to become powerful figures 
in the banking drama." 

- Ja!^ies Hay, jn. 
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Emphasis on packaging 
efficiency pays 
high dividends'' 



says 



MORTIMER B. FULLER 

PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. 

'^Effickncy in packaging is om of thi most m- 
portant f acton for bmimss sunm^ today. Pack- 
aging waste and mistakes multiply quickly and 
easily jeopardize profits. Emphasis on packaging 
efficiency pays high dividends. We me Pnemiafic 
Machines as the most efficient method of handling 
our packaging operations* " 




As Mr. Mortimer B. Fuller of the International 
Salt Company points ouCj one of the easiest 
places to lose proficSj and a logical place to gain 
them is in your packaging operations. Easy to 
lose because packaging mistakes are quickly 
multiplied. A slight waste, slight overweight per 
package or container mounts quickly into large 
figures, 

America's largest producers quickly found 
that packaging efficiency pays big dividends* The 
great majority of them, like the International 
Salt Company, emphasize packaging accuracy, 
economy and efficiency through the use of 
Pneumatic Machines. 

Perhaps we can show you the way to new 
profits through greater efficiency in your pack- 
aging operations. Our engineers are at your ser* 
vice free of charge. The Pneumatic System of 
Packaging Machinery is built on the basis of 
unit design that makes them equally adaptable 
for any manufacturer large or small 

Send for the new packaging booklet, "An 
Interview"— a story of service to America's 
leaders in mass production. 

PNEUMATIC MACHINES 



Caftofi Fccdrrf 

Lmijii Mich met 
W«iithinf M*chi net 

iNtt and Gtwi> 
Tap Seakf I 



OppiQg Machmci 
L«beJific Mschmn 

tfot Jiguiiil 01 s<mi4tquiilf) 
AutOEuijc Qppinjt Mfti:htcici 
AufumRtic Cap Bctding M>chlfiri 



Pneumatic Scale 

Iackaging machinery 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD^ NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
Branch oflicri ia New York. 26Cor(bn4 St.^Oncago^ ^60 North Mjcbijria A^C4 
Saq FniOi^ifCO, 320 Mmrkvi Si.; MdlHiurne. ViLtoriv; SydMlfi N-S. W. iod 
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Solving World Highway Problems 



By JAMES W. BROOKS 

Director, American HigKwdy Educdiional Bur«au 




Albert Ma hie u, president of cbe Congress 



/N AMERICAN highway engineer sat in a conference 
k of unfamiliar tongues in a South American city 
^ some time ago and **dumbly wondered," as he 
expressed it, whether the meeting couid accom- 
*plish any worth-while results in the face of the* 
linguistic barriers which surrounded it. 

As the proceedings went forward in Portuguese and Span- 
ish, howevTr, he sensed an earnestness and fervor of speecfi 
which soon convinced him that the subject of highway trans- 
port, under the impelling influence of the automobile, was 
crossing international boundary lines and that the problemsof 
finance, construction, maintenance, regulation and administra- 
tion of public highways were becoming international in scope. 

To consider these problems, delegates from 62 nations^ 
colonies and dependencies and the 1-eague of Nations will 
attend the Sixth International Road Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C, beginning October 6 and closing October IL 
The Congress will be held in two sections, with three main 
questions allocated to each section. 

The first section will consider questions regarding the re- 
sults obtained by the use of cement, brick or other paving, 
the use of tar, bitumen and asphalt in road construction and 
the construction of roadss in new countries, such as colonies 
and undeveloped regions. 



It DELEGATES from 62 countries 
will gather in Washington this 
month to consider the manifold 
problems of highway transport. 

The sixth such meeting to be 
held, it is one of the signiricant 
features of this new day of indus- 
trial cooperation in which we live 



Paul Ic Gavrian, secretary general 



Ways of financing highways, the coordination of highway 
transport with other forms of communication, the regulation 
of traffic in large cities and their suburbs and the parking and 
garaging of vehicles will come before the second section. 

Four languages— French, Spanish, English and G^man— 
have been adopted as the official mediums of expression. For 
the convenience of foreign delegates, all reports to the Con- 
gress will be interpreted simultaneously in these four languages 
and transmitted by microphone and earphone to the delegates 
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This payroll thief has never been convicted 



Are YOU being held up by the greatest payroll thief of 
them all — human hands? Are you one of the many man- 
ufacturers whose produaion is retarded, whose profits are 
reduced by excessive waste of time and material caused by 
slow, costly hand operations/ 

Special Production Machines will build machines for 
you to eliminate costly hand operations, to speed your 
produaion, cut down costs, increase profits — outstrip 
^omperition. We have done these very things in a num- 
ber of plants in diversified industries. In some of these 
plants our work has included the speeding of existing 
^^Lchinery and re-designing of semi-automatic machinery 
make it completely automatic 

^e shall be glad to explain to you in detail, the story 
^f Special Production Machines, how it operates, what it 
done, and how it can help you. Write to the Special 
"^oduction Machines Company^ Norfolk Downs, Mass, 



PRODUCTTOM MACHINES 

^ 'Dt*uioti ^ P.MLMinC SC\l£ €GRP0RATtON.lJMnm> 

Vm ©Vfr 35 ytar^ Pfftumatk Scah Otrp^raiiofif Limited 
has manufactured automatic lai>Qr- saving machinery for 
many ef titt world* i iar^csi prcdmen €f mtrcifanJiie^ 



If 'Iff H wrt'tmff to SrtciAL PnoouCTfOw BfACltiNEJ plr^c mcnilm Xatwn'j BiisineMt 
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and the others who will be attending sessions of the Congress. 

The exact title of the meeting is tfie Sixth Session of the 
Permanent Association of Internationai Road Congresses, 
The Association s headquarters arc maintained at 1 Avenue 
d'llena. Paris, France, with M, Albert Mahieu, member of 
the French Senate, as president, and M. Paul le Gavrian, 
secretary general. Its membership numbers about 2,000 and 
its primary function is to act as a central agency to distribute 
the r^lts of research and experience in all phases of highway 
use. 

Library on highways is opened 



FIVE of these International Highway Congresses have been 
held in Europe— in Paris in 1908, in Brussels in 1910» in 
London in 1913, in Seville in 1923, and in Milan in 1926, 

Coincident with Uie assembly of tlie Sixth Congress, a 
highway library containing the latest works on various 
phases of transportation has been organized by the Highway 
Education Board and thrown open for the use of engineers, 
economists, and others inter- 
ested in highway transporta- 
tion and related questions. A 
special feature will be the 
Latin -American section, where 
books and magazines in both 
Spanish and Portuguese will 
be at the disposal of visitors 
and highway tTansjx>rt stu- 
dents from Central and South 
America, 

Arrangements for the Con- 
gress have been in the hands 
of an American organizing 
commission, appointed by 
Secretary of State Stimson. 
The president of this commis- 
sion is Roy Chapin, 
chairman of the highway com- 
mittee of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
with Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, as secretary 
general. 

Others delegated by Secretary Stimson to assist 
In the arrangements for the Congress are Wilbur 
J. Carr, assistant secretary of state; A. J. Brosseau, 
vice president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; H. H. Rice, member of the High- 
way Education Board; Robert Hooper, American 
Automobile Association: H. G. Shirley, member of 
the executive committee of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials; Thomas R, Taylor, 
assistant director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Department of Commerce, and Charles 
Upham, engineer executive of the American 
Road Builders* Association. 

An honorary committee headed by President 
Hoover includes all members of the Cabinet and 
the chairmen of the Foreign Relations and Roads 
Committees in both houses of Congress. 

The first full session will be held in Constitution Hall 
Monday afternoon, October 6. To this the public has been 
invited. 

AJl other scions will convene in the auditorium of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 



Owing to the world character of the Congress, the pro- 
ceedings will be broadcast, by press and leaflet, throughout 
the two hemispheres into which the automobile is carrying 
the message, now sc^ well demonstrated in the Ignited States, 
that modem highways and the motor car lead not only to 
material progress, but to a better understanding bHwt^n 
peoples. 

A road exposition and three great tours will supplement 
tlie official program of the Congress. 

The road exposition, under the auspices of the American 
Road Builders' Association, will be held in the Washington 
Auditorium, where facilities for the actual demonstration of 
machinery will be provided. Mechanical power as applied 
to modern liighway construction is responsible for much of 
the progrci^ made in the United States and delegates to the 
Congress will have an opportunity to view the latest roacl- 
buildlng appliances. 

The tours will be distinct from the Congress, but the or- 
ganizing commission expects many of the delegates to take 
advantage of the opportunities they will provide to inspect 
various types of highways and methods of 
construction. 

The Highway Education Board, through the 
organizing commission, has announced that 
those accepting the invitation for the tours will 
be guests of the Board for all purposes of food 
and lodging, transportation and entertainment 
for nearly three weeks. 

The tours are designed to take delegates 
through those regions of the United States 
which correspond in latitude to their home 
countries. The eastern group will proceed as 
far as Boston, the southeastern will penetrate 
to Florida, while the third tour will go as far 
west as Des Moines, Iowa, and Minneapolis, 
Minn, The three groups will converge at De- 
troit where the delegates will be the guests of 
the automotive industry for 
four days. 




Tours are simultaneous 

THE tours will be held 
simultaneously under the 
general direction of H. H. 
Rice, chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 
Walton Schmidt will man-^ 
"age the eastern trip while the 
southern tour will be under 
Norman C Damon and 
the western under Stephen 
James. 

The American Automo- 
bile Association, at the re- 
quest of the organizing com- 
mission, has also arranged 
a series of tours for the visi- 
tors and their families. These 
lours will take the visitors 
into the chief scenic sections 
of the country, the principal cities and vacation resorts. The 
itineraries are calculated to give the visitors an accurate 
picture of the best features of the United States. These tours 
will be given at cost to those who desire them. 

Thus the parliamentary machinery is set for what promises 
bo be one of the most significant highway meetinp ever held. 



Thomas 



MacDonald 
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JJGHT IN YOUR ESTABUSHMENT GOOD ... OR POOR? 
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♦MAZDA— 
Ac mark ef a rts^arth mvke 



GOOD LIGHT from Edison MAZDA* Lamps will help your 
t-mployees to do their work speedily and accuratc4y. 
Poor lighr retards work, and is responsible for many mistakes. 
If yoiir subordinates are compelled to strain rheir eyes because 
of improper lighting arrangements, they are likely to have head- 
aches or be seriously alTeacd in other ways, at your exfense, 

Edison MA2I>A Lamps are made of the finest matertab and 
with utmost precision. They have the high qua! icy that assures 
jnll tdlue of the tr^trent cmismmd. 

Examine the lighting condiiions under which your employees 
work, then write the Engineering Department, Edison Lamp 
Works of General Elcaric. Nela Park, Cleveland, O,, and we 
shall be glad ro send you free bullerins concerning proper illu- 
mination in your particular kind of business. 



EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 



GENE RAL 




E LE CTRI C 



IVhi^n wtitinfj to EmuON T^Mf WoKKi or GKKKJLAk £t.KcTiiic fttcaif Htctttim WirViiV Bmtittft* 
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Hobbled Hands- 

The ''Halitosis" of 

the Brake -lining Man 




He doesn't know he 
has it^ but you suffer 
just the same. 



MANY a brake-lming mao is 
suffering from a complaint 
which he himself doesn't know 
about. His haods are bobbled. 

It is like this: 

The average motorist asks for a 
price on having his brakes relined. 
The service man does not want to 
cut the price of his labor* yet he 
does want to make his quotation 
as low as possible so as to get the 
job. The only thing he can do is to 
use a lining which costs a little less- 
Now notice the result- The labor 
required to put on the worst lining 
is just as great as to put on the besc. 
But if the poor lining lasts only 
half as long— as is often the case— 
the motorist gets only half as much 
benefit out of the labor he pays for. 
In other words, he has hired a 
workman who is as badly handi- 
capped as though his hands were 
hobbled. 

The only way to make sure that 
you are getting full value out of the 
brake-relining labor you pay for 
is to see to it that your man is using 
the best linings. 

No one realizes this more clearly 
than the men to whom braking 
efficiency and economy are most 
impomnt— the largest operators 
of fleets of busses and trucks. They 
use Ferodo Brake Linings, even 
though these linings cost them a 
iinle more per foot. You, too, will 
find it pays to use Ferodo Linings. 

FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 

Minufichirtft ol Fwoda Bonded Ait»rf(oi Bralc* Lli^^ttg In roHi, Ftrodo Pit. Dlt^Prttwd 



Factory and Gener^i O0ices: New Brunswick, New Jeney 
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Publicity Has Its 
Perils in China 

A N AMERICAN publisher in 
Shanghai, about a dozen years 
^^^^ ago, conceived the idea of 
^ * publishing a book of biogra- 
phies of prominent Chinese, otherwise a 
sort of oriental "who's who/' 

He had a difficult time in getting the 
thing started because the Chinese, nat- 
urally exclusive, did not fancy having 
their entire lives exposed in the pagf^ 
of a book. 

But the publisher i3ersevered and 
finally succeeded through enlisting the 
services of an official in the old Peking 
Government who had access to the 
official archives where biographies were 
kept on file, that is the biographies of 
those in official life. 

Bankers shunned hh pages 

WITH this as a start, the hook grew 
until now it contains a fairly complete 
list of the leading Chinese officials, pro- 
fessional men and business men, the 
publisher merely mailing out blank 
forms for fresh information when he re- 
vises his book. 

He never has had any success in get- 
ting the Chinese bankers' biographies 
into his book, however. Unitedly they 
have resisted all his efforts to obtain 
sketches of their lives. 

In desperation, he finally went to a 
prominent Chinese banker and asked 
him pointedly why it was that he and 
his fellow bankers had steadfastly re- 
fused to give their records for insertion 
in the publication. 

The answer which he received w^a^ 
signihcaat. 

Live in fear of kidnapers 

"IF CHINESE bankers put their nam* 
and biographies into your book," th. 
oriental financier informed him, ''they 
would immediately become the victim3 
of kidnapers. You can't expect them to 
contribute to their own undoinp," 

The publisher gave up in despair. ^ 
wasn't necessary for his informant r 
add that the kidnaping of wealthy 
Chinese is a leading enterprise in prac- 
tically all large Chinese dties and that 
sometimes government officials are sus- 
pected of being in league with the kid- 
naping gangs, as such activities provide 
an easy way of raising funds. 

J. B. Powell 
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BRAKE LININGS 
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the full- floating axle 



STURDY 
CHROME NICKEL 
RING GEAR 



CAST STEEL 
HOUSING 



of the new 



STRADDLE MOUNTED 
PiNlON GiAA 



DDU&LE ROLLER 
WHEEL BEARINGS 



V/z 



ton 



For proof of the superiority of this 
moderii fuli-floating rear oxiO/ 
compare It with other types* 
Know that such costly design 
insures greoter dependability . . * 
Weight of truck and load Is carried 
on housings..* Axle shafts are free 
to transmit power solely— and 
moy be quickly replaced on the 
road without removal of wheels or 
use of [ack. n » See your Dodge 
Brothers dealer. See, inspect and 
compare the full-floating axle 
In the new V/t ton Dodge Truck. 
Compare, too, the 48-horse^ 
power motor. Internal hydraulic 
brakes, 4-speed transmission and 
many other noteworthy features. 




TRUCK 




F, 0. B. DETROiT . . . iH/AL JIMfl MWKtS AT SifONT EXTRA COST 



tHI COMPIiri tlHl OP DODOl TItUCKS RANGES IN CAFACITliS f»OM 1000>OyNl>S fO ll.iOCI POUNDS 

Wkm triWitf « DoiKii d#flJirr pitan miitH&n NoHmi^t BuMnfsi 



The Map o( the Nation s Business 



By FRANK GREENE 

Mdnagins Editor, Bradstrcet's 
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Business conditions 
ai of September 1 




F'/ 



GOOD 



QUIET 



TRADE in general brightenecj up the latter 
halF oF Augysl/ and though it seenned mainly 
seasonal/ there was some evidence that 
depleted stocks of goods were being replen^ 
ished, A railroad building boom brought an 
increase of business activity in the Texas- 
Oklahoma Panhandle 



THINGS in a trade way 
turned for the better 
in the latter half of 
August and, althou^ 
deveiopments, largely 
speaking, seemed mainly 
seasonal, there was evidence 
in some lines that starved 
stocks of goods were 
being replenished. Industry 
seemed to lead the way with 
accessions nearly everjn^here 
to working forces or to num- 
bers of days worked, all this 
indicating that wholesale buying was 
finding registration in a slightly faster 
pace of industry. 

Nevertheless the inertia earlier had 
been so great that August measures of 
movement seemed disjsosed to vie with 
July for the doubtful honor of "scrap* 
ing the bottom*' hardat. As described 
by several observers there was ''nothing 
to write home about" in the showings 
made in August except that there seemed 
abundant evidoice that prices of both 
raw materials and manufactured goods 
were low enough and the seasonal buy- 



ing urge was strong enough to waken 
trade from its lethargy and induce the 
covering of many requirements. 

Some of the other developments of 
the month were a rise of about a point 
in bond averages, this aided by the 
cheapness of money, while stock average 
d^pite the "drought dip" early in 
August did not quite hit the low of 
June. Industrials fared better than did 
rails which naturally reflect in some 
areas the prospects of reduced tonnage 
to be carried, (because fading in crop 
conditions in August resulting from the 



drought is only partially re- 
lieved 

Perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature of the monthp 
however, was the stiffening 
up of farm product prices as 
a whole to a point where they 
practically balanced the new 
low levels set up by a few 
important staples like sugar^ 
coffee, copper, cotton and cot- 
ton goods, leather, cotton seed 
and rubber. In this respect^ 
indeed, there came to pass 
some of the possible effects outlined in 
this column the month previously. That 
is, the loss in crop yields was perhaps 
serious enough to check the year-long 
seepage of strength in the general price 
commodity situation. In this connection 
a point worth noting was that wheat 
exports in July and wheat and cotton 
exports in August gained 30 and 35 per 
cent respectively, revealinRan awakening 
of export buying, the weakness of which 
in the past two years had caused concern 
as foreshadowing the reactionary move- 
ments in our general export trade 
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DON'T MISS THE BIGGEST 








OF THE YEAR 




Goodyear Truck Balloon Tires 
have been the big news, the 
big success of the year. 

They have cut down tire 
costs* They have stepped up 
truck speeds. They have re- 
tiuced maintenance bills. They 
have increased safety. They 
have made tire delays almost 
Unknown. 

All these facie are reported 
^gain and again by fleets 
where Goodyear truck balloons 
are used. 

They do not overheat, even 
the fast schedules of long 
distance haulers. 

Ri^ugh roads do not break 




On ffnur new iruehm 



them down — because they 
absorb bumps instead of fight^ 
ing tlieiu. 

On hills, on cun^es, they put 
new grip, new safety beneath 
your wheels. 

Building con trae tors, excava« 
tors, oil field operators nse 
them because they get loads 
through where other tires 
mire down. 

Give your trucks a chance 
to show w hat they can do — get 
in touch with a Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station Dealer — 
he ean recommend the right 
iiize for the loads you haul. 




MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 



IV hen hvyittff Qoom tAt Ttai* f'kmr menthn Xai ion's Bunnrn i9 the dealer 
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"Business is Business" 



Come years ago it was 
^ thought that Big 
Business had to be hard- 
hearted in order to be 
successful. Today, people 
know better and employ- 
ers have learned that they 
get more faithful service 
and are more successful 
if their employees are 
contented and healthy. 

Today we take comfort 
in the assurance that medi- 
cal and health scientists, 
philanthropists and hn- 
manitarians have the solid 
backing and support of 
the biggest business men 
in the country. And, 
modestly. Big Business 
gives as its reason for lend- 
ing its powerful, invalu- 
able support — "business 
is business," 
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Sketched from Bronze Flaque Awardeito 

FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 
in the IntCT'Chambcr Health Comervd" 
lion Contest held under the auspices of 

THE CHAMBER OF CX5MMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN . CLASS 1 

Cities more than ;£»o.ooo 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK . , CLASS 2 

Cities 100,000 CO 500^000 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY CLASS 3 

Cities 50,000 to 100,000 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK . CLASS 4 

Cities lOjOOO to $o,oqq 
SIDNEY, OHIO CLASS 5 

Cities under ^,000 



annual loss in the United 
States of billions of dol' 
lars due to the needless 
loss of lives- When these 
lives of valuable workers 
are sacrificed, their fami^ 
lies suffer and the cities 
in which they live are 
made poorer. 

If you live in a city which 
wants to reduce its deaths 
rate, your city's business 
organisjation (Chamber 
of Commerce or Board 
of Trade) may obtain 
the active cooperation of 
America's greatest busi- 
ness organization, the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States* 



Cities which have pro^ 

moted and are promoting far' sighted 

health programs are feaping rich re^ 

wards. Their citizens are happier and 

their cities offer attractions to new in^ 

dustries and to people of wealth and 

leisure. 

When the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States offered prizes last 
year to cities which would do most to 
improve health and sanitary conditions, 
140 cities entered the National Health 
Conservation Contest, This year it is 
expected that a larger number will com' 
pete for the Bronze Awards. 

Statisticians estimate that there is an 





Last year health experts 
visited 80 of the cities 
which entered the Na^ 
tional Health Conserva' 
tion Contest. Your com^ 
munity may obtain the advice of such 
expert health counsel as may be needed, 
free of charge, A trained health ex- 
pert will visit your city and search for 
danger spots. He will make recom' 
mendations for a constructive health 
improvement program which you can 
help to carry out. 

For full information regarding health 
programs and the National Health 
Conservation Contest, the Secretary of 
your Chamber of Commerce or other 
similar body should address the Secre^ 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America at 
Washington, D, C. 



Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Frederick H* Eocer. President One Madison Ave., New York, N, Y. 

Wktm wriiing to McTtoroutAic Lrr» TxtuaAiict Comfais^ phw meniiam Sstion'f Bmnuefs 
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Finally it may be said that in a num* 
ber of products prices are now so low 
as not to t>e any longer treated with in- 
difference by buyers because the his- 
tory of past depressions has been that 
low commodity prices have contained 
within themselves the germ of future 
enlarged buying and subsequent more 
prosperous trade. 

As the result of ebb and flow move- 
ments within the groui>s and changing 
advices as to crop yields, prices of com- 
modities apparently reached a dead 
center September L After ten successive 
price declines, the September 1 index 
showed only a drop of one-fifth of one 
per cent; the number of groups gaining 
or losing balanced exactly and the num- 
ber of individual commodities gaining 
or losing was almost identical- 
Some of the notable advances in- 
cluded com which rose ten cents a bushel 
in August whereas wheat declined slight- 
ly taking the month as a whole, dropping 
ten cents between the August 8 high and 
the August 30 low. Com prices ad- 
vanced for nearly every month's de- 
livery but still did not reach the 
level of a year ago. Wheat 
dropped to the lowest since 
1914 and, if a few quotations 
in that year are excepted, 
they were down in early Sep- 
tember to the lowest since 
1907. 

Raw cotton fell to 11 cents 
at New York, the lowest price 
since 192 L This low price of 
cotton and the accompany- 
ing decline in the new crop 
prices for tobacco were re- 
garded as especially serious 
at the South. 



enough to be tempting to early fall 
buyers who aeem to have t)ought at 
least seasonally of these goods. 

Early September saw new low prices 
recorded for coffee and rubber but, as 
these were not of domestic production, 
they attracted less attention than did 
some other price movements, 

A review of the buying movement 
which began in mid-August reveals bet- 
ter takings of some kinds of sted, the 
gains already noted in textiles, a slight 
improvement in lumber buying, a better 
demand for anthracite and bitumin- 
ous coal in the larger sizes and good 
buying of paint and painting materials. 
These latter trades, historically sjx^ak- 
ing. seem to liven up when new build- 
ing is alack. 

Steel prices are uneven 

THE movement of prices was un- 
even within the steel trade in that 
finished materials especially used in the 
automobile trade eased off in price for 
a while although steel scrap strengthened 
perceptibly. Importance is attached to 



Sugar hits new low 

Copper joined cotton on 
an U cent basis, sugar made 
a new low for all time and 
cattle, hogs and lambs made 
noteworthy declines from 
earlier in the year, cattle and 
lambs dropping 36 and 38 
per cent respectively from 
January 1 but rallying with 
hogs later in the month. 

Raw cotton advanced 
sharply for a while after 
reaching 11 cents at which 
point it was 40 per cent be* 
low a year ago. In its advance 
it apparently started a cotton 
goods buying movement, the 
gain in these being shared in 
by rayon and silk goods. In 
f3ct, it is easy to understand 
that these prices went low 




The map of 
last month 




The map of 
a year ago 



Crop damage, raising prices of farm prod- 
ucts^ steadies price tndesces. Industry leads 
a seasonal rally from mid-summer lethargy 



the latter feature because it is often 
esteemed a barometer indication- A re- 
view of the summer s happenings must 
include knowledge that vacation spend- 
ing this year did not seem to be on a 
par with recently precedir^ years, this 
including seashore as well as mountain 
vacation spending. Tourist traffic also 
seemed to taper off a little from earlier 
years. 

The showings made in July and 
August in some leading lines in which 
comparison is possible reveal that 
August, traditionally a dull month, lived 
up fairly well to its reputation this year 
despite the concededly more active ap- 
pearance of things late in the month. 
Stock and bond sales and bank clear- 
ings and bank debits in August were 
below those of July and» except for 
bonds, the percentages of shrinkage from 
the like month a year ago were heavier 
in August than in July. So in what few 
industrial measures are available at the 
time of writing as» for instance, pig iron 
production, preliminary building permit 
values, and automobile production, the 
aggregates for August were bdow those 
of July and the percentages 
of decrease from a year ago 
were heavier in the eighth 
than in the seventh month. 



Stock salei off 

WHAT returns are in for 
August show a decrease of 34 
I>er cent in bonds dealt in on 
the New York Exchange 
while stock sales fell off 58 
per cent. These reduced 
financial movements are par- 
tially reflected in declines in 
bank clearings of 34 per cent 
and in bank debits of 36 per 
cent from a year ago. These 
latter percentages of decline 
have not been equalled since 
1921, Municipal bonds, re- 
flecting a great deal of ad- 
vanced public work» showed 
a gain of 18,6 per cent and, 
for the eight months, of 10.9 
per cent over a year ago. The 
increase in failures over last 
year was rather smaller in 
August than in July— 20.7 as 
against 22.9 per cent— but 
liabilities increased 60 per 
cent over July, 1929, 

For the eight months fail- 
ures were 19.5 ]yer cent and 
liabilities 38 J per cent greater 
than a year ago and exceeded 
all previous years for that 
period. Among the industries 
pig iron production dropped 
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32J per cent for August and 19.7 per 
celt for the eight months, automobile 
production fell 53 per cent for August 
and 36 per cent for the eight months 
and lake iron ore shipments were off 
23.6 per cent and 25,5 per cent respec- 
tively. Building (preliminary figures) 
was 11 per cent below July and 30 per 
cent below August a year ago. Later 
returns may modify this showing be-^ 
cause New York, which had a large 
total in July ^wed a marked shrink- 
age in August. 

With New York excluded, the show- 
ing is rather better and a gain even may 
be recorded in August over July, but a 



considerable decrease from August a 
year ago seems assured. 

An interesting feature in the indus- 
trial line is that takings by mills of 
raw silk were larger in August than in 
July and much larger than June but 
the decline from a year ago for August 
is 30 per cent and for eight months is 
15 per cent The car loading exhibit of 
late, reflecting new crop movement, has 
been better than in earlier months but 
four weeks loadings in August showed 
a drop of 16,9 per cent from a year ago 
aiid the decrease for eight months is 11 
per cent. The point seems to be that 
while car loadings gained over July, the 



totals of loadinp reveal a descending 
scale of percentages when compared 
with last year. 

Early returns as to retail sales in 
August are, at the time of writing, 
rather inadequate but they point to a 
smaller aggregate than in July which 
is natural enough. Chain store sales 
dropped 5,1 per cent from August a 
year ago. Department store sales for 
August were 11 per cent below the same 
month a year ago and the decrease for 
eight months is six per cent. 

The key petition occupied by the 
domestic crop situation and its effect 
on prices are illustrated by the sharply 
diverging price movements that have 
been shown in recent months. Latest 
estimates point to a gain of about four 
per cent in the world s wheat crop over 
a year ago. This, with the heavy carry* 
over hitherto mentioned, is mainly re- 
sponsible for wheat's moving counter to 
most of the other crop prices. Spring 
wheat in our own Northwest has turned 
out rather better than earlier indicated 
with a possible crop of 23fi million 
bushels as against 228 million bushels a 
year ago. Winter wheat, it will be re- 
called, promised 597 million bushels on 
August 1 as against 578 million bushels 
a year ago so that the combined pros- 
pect for all wheat in this country is 
about 835 million bushels against 807 
million bushels last year, 

Canada's prospect in the three prairie 
provinces is for 347 million bushels 
against 282 million bushels a year ago. 

Com price passes wheat 

THIS points to a North American 
yield of about 1,200,000,0(X) bushels as 
against 1,100.000,000 bushels last year 
with a carryover at least ecjual to a year 
ago. 

Early unofficial estimates of the com 
crop lean to something less than two 
billion bushels, a loss of about 800 mil- 
lion bushels from July 1 and of 600 
million bushels from a year ago. This 
latter probability has made iK>ssible the 
deposition of wheat as the premier 
cereal, nothing like the excess of 15 
cents in prices of com over wheat 
having been witnessed in many years, 
if indeed ever before. 

Conflicting reports as to the outlook 
in the canning trade render output 
doubtful. It is true that acreage de- 
voted to canning crops was increased 
this year but undoubtedly a great deal 
of damage has been done. The re* 
ported going into full operation of a 
number of tin plate mills rather nega- 
tives the idea that the shortage will 
affect that branch of the steel trade. 



Business Indicators 



Lac«fr Month of 1930 and the »ame month of 1929 iind 
compared with ihi? same month of 1927 



Produciwn and MiJl Camsttmplum 

Fig iron ..... . 

Steel Ingots, ........ 

Coppers-Mine (U* S,) 

Zinc — Priroary 

Ccial^B itum inous 

Petroleum 

Electrical Enrrgy. 

Cotton Cofimitn prion 

Automobiles . ..... 

Hitbber Tires .,. 

Ccmfcnt'— Portland 
C&ifitr' action 

Contracts Awaideii — 36 States — Dollar Valties 

Contracts Awarde*! — ^6 States — Si.fuare Feet 

Factory Employment (Lu S.) F. R* B- 
Factory P;iy Roll (U, S.)—F. R, B, 
Wages— Per Capita (N- V.) 
Trmup&rtQtion 

Freight Car Loadings 
Gross Operatitig Revenue- 
Xet Operating Income 

Bank Debita— New York City 

Bank Debit^s^Outside 

Bminess Failures — -Nnniber 

Bu sinesjs Fai lures — Liab i 1 i t i e5 

Department St ore Sale?* — F- R. B. 

Fi,e and Ten Cent Store Sales — * Chnms 

Mail Order Hoti'ic Sales^J Houi^eii 

Export* 
Imports 

Stock Prices — 30 rniluBtri,i! s 
Stock Prices — 20 Railroads 
Number of Shares Traded 

Bond Prices — 40 Bonds 

Vattte of Botids Sold 

New CorFforate Capital Usues— Domc.'itic 
Interest Rates— Commercial Paper. 4-6 Months 
iVhotcs<^ii^ Prices 

U. S. Buff^u of Labor Statistics. 

Bradstrect's 

Fiahcr's 



Utesi 
Month 
Avmlabk 



August* 

August* 

lulv 

july 

Augv^^t* 

June 

August 
August 

Tuly 
Inly 
July 

.\ugu.*»t* 

July 

AugvisJ* 
.Xugusvl* 
Vugust 
.Vugust 
July 
Auguist 
Auguf^t 

July 

July 

AugtiRt 
August 
August 
August 
Auifust 
August 
August 

July 

AugXliit 

August 



Rt^faii Purchasing Power, July 1914 = 100% 
Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar 
Pure hailing Power of the Ch^thing Dollar ... 
Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar 
Purchasing Pm^ erof the Rent Dollar 

Pi^^p'S'Tor Nation's Btuinen hy Gcnrral StUtiftlciil Division, 



Same Month 
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BAKELITE SURVEYS A NATION'S INDUSTRIES 



I 






I 




RADIO 



More thon a decade ago, when a 
whisper heord through the heod- 
sef of o smatf, weak, home buiff 
receiver gove o reaJ thrill, BokeUfe 
Materials earned recogniHon as the 
premier insulations for radio Joday, 
when families from coast to coost 
may lounge in comfort at home, 
ond listen to King George of 
England open the Five Power Naval 
Conference in London, Bakelite In- 
suiotions continue to be supreme. 

Now that radio receivers ore instru- 
ments for faithfulty reproducing 
every accent and gradation of tone 
in the human voice, and in instru- 
mental mufk, uniformly depend- 



able Insulation is of even greater 
importance than ever before* It is 
a notable fact that the makers of 
radio receivers rely upon Bakelite 
Ins u lotions to protect the perform- 
ance of their receivers, 
Bakelite Molded is used for drum 
diols, knobs, tube boses, condens- 
ers, plugs and other parts, and even 
for cabinets. Bakelite Laminoted is 
used for coi i f o rms, sub-panels, tu be 
sockets and for innumeroble insula- 
tion po s. Bakelite Varnish is used 
for various purposes. These mote- 
riofs suffer no impoirment through 
age, use, or changes in climotic or 
temperature conditions. 



NEXT MONTH ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 

Th» Sfory o# BaHfiH Thii oytffandmg romanc* of induilry a of obiofbmg tnlerest. 

ir (t told in an induilrial motion picture fltnl itiowifig th« various *tag»i m the monwfodure 
of Bokelit* Materially and the fobricaiion of finiihed products. A two-reel print on itondard 
widlh noft-inflammoble itotk will be looned fre* of cborgB. Write for copy of Book lei 42M, 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Pork Avenue, New V^^rk, N, Y. Chicago Officer 635 W. 22nd S»r»*t 
lAKf LITE CORP- OF CANADA, LTD-, 163 OuflFerin Si , Toronto, Ont, 



BAKELITE 




THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 






IVhfit imiHmg i& BAKitiTX CotFOXATi^H ph&sf mtnlhn Niiii&n*s BHiiitesj 



Common Sense Is the Best Subsidy 



By W. GERALD HOLMES 

IncJustfiaJ Engineer, New England Pyblk Service Company 



FOR many years cities and 
towns, particularly those 
of small and medium 
si2e» have offered special 
inducements to attract 
industries. Foreshadowing^ of 
the practice can be traced to 
times earlier than the begin- 
nings of industrial history in 
America, for it is reajrded that, 
"Under Elizabeth the Govern- 
ment began systematically to 
foster new industries by grant- 
ing patents, monopolies, and 
sp^ial privilege to capitalists 
introducing them*" 

In the older industrial sec- 
tions of the United States 
many successful manufacturing 
enterprises can tra^ their ex- 
istence to a bargain by which 
a town agreed to provide 
money and the manufacturer 
to build a plant and start a 
factory. Communities even 
raised money by taxation for 
this purpose. Sometimes the 
townspeople took Stock in the 
business for their money, but 
when they did the stock was 
frequently worthless or became 
so and if they did not even- 
tually turn it in to the factory 
owner they seldom reali2ed 
anything on it. The idea was 
to get manufacturing started 
at any cost. 
Aa communities have be- 




yOUR town wants more factories, U it is 
a progressive community^ it might offer in- 
ducements^ like a free site or low taxes, to 
get them. That would be quite right — if 
the factories were the right factories. 

However, some factories now flourish- 
ing in other places would die in your town. 
Others, just struggling along, would grow 
and prosper there. How can you tell which 
ones to bring in? Mr. Holmes^ who for some 
time was in charge of industrial develop- 
ment in Indianapolis, under the Chamber 
of Commerce there^ gives you some pointers 



come more experienced in so- 
liciting industries, many forms 
of inducement have been used. 
Chief among thc^ now offered, 
besides the outright gift of 
money, are tax abatement nr 
exemption, free land or the free 
use of vacant buildings, sub- 
scription to stock or bond is- 
sues at unusually favorable 
terms, and general financial as- 
sistance through the industrial 
foundation or revolving fac- 
tory fund. 

The justification for at- 
tempting to lure the manufac- 
turer by such means is that the 
whole community profits by 
having more people employed 
and hence more money put 
into circulation. If the enter- 
prise success everybody prof- 
its—the manufacturer himself, 
real estate dealers, public util- 
ities, merchants, professional 
men, theater owners. Cities and 
towns feel that they can af- 
ford to give something to get 
increased factory pay rolls and 
increased business. 

Buying useless factories 

MANY localities believe in this 
practice; others condemn it. 
Tlie practice is by no means 
obsolete, however, and in one 
form or another is probably 
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WIHIAMSPDRT 
FIGHTS HER 



5MOGGER5 



WILUAMSPORT, that charming city nestled 
in the green hills where the tumbling 
Lycoming meets the beautiful Susquehanna, has 
been beset by "smoggers" — people who let their 
chimneys and smokestacks pollute the ain 

Conditions became so bad that the Lycoming 
County Medical Society made the following 
official statement: 



"April 14, i95o, 

**The ctrizcns of WilKamsport have 
had and are etititled to dean, pure, 
uncontamimted utmospherc* Such 
has bt£n out heritage and has existed 
until recent years ^ when thcte has 
arisen an evil which has grown to 
alarming proportions , namely, the 
smoke evtly both &om bituminous 
coal and soot from oil consumption, 
which has reached the stage where 
it is not only a detriment from the 
aesthetic standpoint, but it is cer- 
tainly and surely a distinct Ibbility 



**The Lycoming County Medical 
Society f realizing the dangers of the 
above, hereby puts itself on record 
as heartily endorsing the efforts to 
abate this evil in our city, t>elieving 
it a distinct menace to public health 
and a factor in causing, creating, 
and aggravating respiratory affections 
and believe that ways and means can 
be found to check it if the public m 
thoroughly aroused to its ever in* 
crying dangers, (Signed) Qjfnmitree 
on Public Reladons of The Lyconung 
Mtdical Sodety; J. P, Hariey, Chairman; 
Robm IL RjBwak, Johi) A. Campbell, Ruth 

Rcpfinied by penniision 



from a physical standpoint; com- 
parable to this is the dust evil. 

For all large cities as well as Williamsport, the 
smoke evil can be completely banished from 
every home heating plant by using coal such as 
Famous Reading Anthracite — sootless and 
smokeless — nature never made, nor has man 
discovered, a f mer fuel. 



THE PHILADELrHIA AND READING 
COAl AND IRON COMPANY 




THAT 



BETTER PEMNSYLV4WI4 



HARD COAL 




Wktn mHing ta Tai PaiLAPEteP&tA Ruibimq Coal & ti^jf C<K ^mit m*m$i*m Mmhn*t Bm§%mu 
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IN ait, OTchitecture, in office and home 
furnishings — new oTtistryi new comfort 
and new materials ore forcing out the old. 

Take the office for example. First, came 
steel filing cabinets — more durable, more 
fireproof, easier to use and less expensive 
than the older files; then came steel safes, 
to guord voluoble records. 

Later, steel shelving became the accepted 
practice in modern offices — saving costs^ 
speeding inventories and providing greater 
strength and salvage value. 

Steel office furniture opened a new era. 
Desks, cabinets ond chairs, ranging from 
the stondard office patterns to those for 
executive use, remove once and for oil the 
onnoying problem of splinters which tear 
clothing, sticking drowers which waste time 
and temper— blemished surfaces which cost 
so much to reflnish. 

Steel furniture provides a permanence, 
utility and attractiveness which is its heri- 
tage from steel. The finish remains perfect; 

Saves 

OFFrCE FURNITURE 




U'iwti 7*'ri*iJfj/ t4> Natiosal AsaociftTiosf or Flat Rou^o 
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the drawers and doors move mutely ot the 
touch of a fingertip. The smooth, clean cor- 
ners delight executive and employee alike. 

Nor is steel confined to these uses olone. 
Note the baseboards^ mouldings, doors ond 
partitions in modern buildings — they, too^ 
ore steel — beautiful, fire safe, requiring 
the very minimum of upkeep. 

Thus, as business progresses, steel pro- 
gresses* This is only logical, for steel re* 
places tnflammobfe materials with a fire 
sofe material — finishes that scor easily, 
with baked-on finishes thot retoln their 
original fresh oppeoronce. Add to this, the 
foct that a steel article can never worp, 
shrink, or splinter, and the reason for the 
ever-expanding use of steel products be- 
comes easily understood. 

For complete inf or motion regarding steel 
office furniture and equipment— or any other 
steel products, address Trode Research 
Division, National Associotion of Plot Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, 511 Terminal Tower 
Building, Cleveland. Ohio. 

withSteel 

AND EQUIPMENT 
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foUowed as generally today as ever 
before. 

Communiti^ already well developed 
industrially are more conservative than 
their contemporaries, but the general 
principle of giving something to get in- 
dustries is more widely endorsed than 
persons unfamiliar with conditions 
throughout the country are willing to 
admit. 

The advantages and dangers of sub- 
sidies are to be judged from two points 
of view — that of the manufacturer and 
that of the locality. The manufacturer 
must be considered first, for he is the 
object of the industrial development 
quest. If he is attracted and succeeds, 
the community profits by a new indus- 
try. If he fails, the conxmunity loses. No 
city or town wants to import a failure, 

fl^Tiether the offering of special in- 
ducements is right or wrong so far as 
the community is concerned, unques- 
tionably there are times when the 
manufacturer benefits by accepting 
them. If he can get the right concessions 
under the right conditions he is so much 
ahead. But the danger of overestimating 
the value of concessions is very great* 

Concessions look larger 

MOVING expenses when a plant is to 
be relocated, a free site, free rent for a 
year or two»or tax exemption for five 
or tm years are likely to seem more 
important than they really are. They 
should be taken into account only as 
they affect unit production costs. For 
example, to a rayon company investing 
five million dollars to produce three 
million pounds of yam a year the gift 
of a 525,000 site would mean a saving 
of five one-hundredths of one cent a 



pound in the cost of production, assum- 
ing interest at six per cent. This would 
be of little consequents when the yam 
is worth a dollar or more a pound; yet 
a free site has been considered a sub- 
stantial inducement to the location of a 
rayon mill 

In the early days of bonus giving, 
capital was a l^s important factor in 
manufacturing than it h today and it 
was le^ specialized. Factories were 
small and most of the work was done 
by hand. When the manufacturer 
needed money he had fewer ways of 
getting it. The situation was different in 
many respects. Towns which provided 
capital to start factories usually en* 
trusted it to one of their own towns- 
people or to someone from a nearby 
town whom they knew well, L-ess money 
was required and the risks were smaller. 

Since capital has become more im- 
portant in industry and the average size 
of factories has increased, the prospec- 
tive manufacturer can scarcely hope 
that any community will give him all 
or most of the money necessary to start 
business. About the best he can do is to 
enlist the fiinandal support of his 
friends. 

Once started, unless he is exception- 
ally capable, he is likely to need more 
capital and, as his business grows, a 
larger plant and still more capital If at 
the same time he finds that he should 
be located elsewhere, he faces a grave 
problem. He may know of just the kind 
of building he wants in another com- 
munity where manufacturing conditions 
would be better for him; but to get it 
and get into it, at the same time keeping 
alive, is beyond his financial strength. 

So situated and knowing tliat the 
other community is probably eager to 
have its vacant factory building occu- 
pied, this manufacturer is entirely justi- 
fied in seeing what assistance he can get 
Perhaps he is offered free rent for two 
or three years, practical exemption 
from taxes on his machinery and mate- 
rials and a cash bonus amounting to 
half his moving expenses. 

Such a proposal is not unusual. The 
manufacturer's natural inclination is to 



accept, for he seems to be getting just 
what he wants practically as a gift* 
Whether he should take the offer or de- 
cline it dei>ends on whether he is pre- 
pared to take care of the other expenses 
of moving and to handle the larger 
volume of business which he believes 
makes the change feasible. He ts sure 
to put more time and money than he 
anticipated into taking down machinery 
and setting it up again. 

Moving expenses run high 

THE prospect of more business urges 
him to buy new equipment. His pro- 
duction is intermpted and he has to 
train new labor. Little by little his 
working funds are cut down until, in- 
stead of having enough capital to carry 
a larger business, he finds himself with 
actually less than in his old location. 

The plain fact is that to move suc- 
cessfully a manufacturing business must 
be much better off than to be continued 
profitably in its old location. The lure 
of the bonus and other inducements is 
dangerous. Whatever may be offered 
should be considered ordy in relation to 
the condition of the business and in the 
soundest comparison with the total ex- 
penses of moving and future financial 
requirements. 

Many manufacturers who know they 
would be better off in another location 
do not undertake the change soon 
enough and when they finally do, they 
fail in spite of bonuses and other con- 
cessions. 

Communities have had their expe- 
riences With such cases. Frequently they 
have raised almost their last dollar and 
given it gladly to get a factory, only 
to have a well meaning but ill-advised 




A million dollars a year paid to wage earners becomes at once a million dollars a year of new 
business. No reasonable person will hold that the benefit is not worth paying iomethlng for 
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1^ WHERE THE CHIMNEYS LOOM 
LURKS TIME, THAT TOUGH OLD TESTER 

Where the chimneys oF industry loom blacic against the sky^ Time, 
That Tough Old Tester^ draws h»s deadliest weapons. With acids 
and alkalies, with shattering vtbration and ceaseless strain, he here 
attacks the works of man with greater eagernetS/ to prove how long 
things last. 



Qhlv Rmdlfif S-Point 
^■Pplii with RvadlnsS- 

ihmm by tlt« |rtd«nl«d 
bund. 



And here^ amtd the mightiest ol Time's destructive forceS/ you will 
find Reading 5-Point Pipe , , , rtiisting corrosive gates and flui'df 
. • , absorbing shock and strain in its tough, fibrous structure . . * 
lasting from two to Five times longer than ordinary pipe under Time s 
severest tests I 

For Time . , . That Tough Old Tester . , . must stay his hand before 
Reading 5-Point Pipe, whether he finds it installed above ground 
or below. The long generations have shown that Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron, the material of which this pipe is made, defies Time's 
onslaughts as does no other. That Is why Reading 5-Point Pipe 
means enduring economy, enduring satisfaction. 

READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 



For your Protection. 
This Indented Spirol 
Forever Atorks 




RCiNUfNE PUDDLED WROUC 
EADINC 



^ M V T 1 R £ 



HANCINO FROM 1% TO 20 



jHT IRON 

PIP t 

O 20 INCHES ^^^B 
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manufacturer lose their money with his 
own. It takes much more than any 
community will give to make a weak 
business strong. 

In establishing a branch or an entire- 
ly new primaty plant the situation is 
but little different. All that is free 
should be considered only in conjunc- 
tion with all the other conditions and 
requirements. Folly has led some manu- 
facturers to build plants where the con- 
cessions totaled largest, almost utterly 
disregarding economic conditions. 

In establishing a new plant most con- 
cessions are to be classed as capital 
benefits, and not operating benctits. 
Hence they affect production costs from 
year to year only as they reduce fixed 
charges. So regarded, a gift of $10,000 
is worth only the annual Interest on 
that amount or, at six per cent, $600 a 
year. This, spread over very many 
units of product, is soon lost in decimals 
on the cost sheet. 

It is becoming more and more com- 
mon for communities to offer subscrip- 
tions to preferred stock or bond issues 
at par as inducements to manufacturers. 
The feeling seems to be that this is more 
equitable because it gives them a chance 
to get their money back directly rather 
than ihdi recti y through the growth of 
the community. The manufacturer is- 
sues t>onds or preferred stock— usually 
the latter -against his assets, agreeing 
to pay interest on them at a certain rate, 
and perhaps to retire them in install- 
ments at specified times. 

Securities sold in cotnmunity 

THERE seems to be no limit to how 
far some towns will go in a deal of this 
kind. A public subscription to preferred 
stock equal in face value to half the 
book value of a company's total assets 
is common, and some localities have 
been willing to go to the full value of 
inflated assets. The funds provided may 
go into a new plant, into new machin- 
ery, into working capital, or old debts. 

Some manufacturers have been able 
to get practically all the money required 
to start an entirely new venture or to 
open a new branch. Scores of towns, 
particularly in the newer industrial sec- 
tions, will gladly assume the whole 
financial burden of a new building on 
a bond issue, and they sometimes can 
be satisfied with preferred stock. 

Such ways of financing a business are 
abnormal. They are not subject to the 
usual checks and balances on the avail- 
ability of money. They appear attrac- 
tive, but they are not always sound. 
Finance is a business, almost a profes- 
sion. The man who can make goods and 



sell them cannot always do justice to 
his own company's financial affairs. 

If a man with manufacturing ability 
ever needs to go to established financial 
agencies it is when he thinks he needs 
more capital to enlarge his business. 
Most especially he should not allow him- 
self to be led into distorted programs of 
progress because a community promises 
easy money. 

Cheap branches may hurt 

SUBSTANTIATING illustraUons are to 
be found on every hand, A few years ago 
a manufacturer in the Middle West who 
was running two plants successfully de- 
cided to open a third. In looking for a 
location he received offers from com- 
munities eager to make a deal with him, 
almost at his own terms. Finally he 
chose one, built a plant, equipped it and 
put it into operation with comparatively 
littJe added financial burden to his 
company. His business grew, and since 
he had a low overhead in his new plant 
it made him unusually large profits. 

Soon afterward he started another 
factory in another locality under similar 
conditions. Then he opened a fifth plant 
and a sixth, in each case getting a com- 
munity to subscribe to a block of his 
preferred stock practically sufficient to 
build and equip the new factory. But 
the industry entered a slack period. He 
had been pinching himself for cunent 
funds and was not prepared for the 
emergency. His more stable competitors 
chose to keep their plants running at 
any cost, and he saw his air cattle 
crashed to ruins. 

Almost certainly if he had continued 
with his two original plants, or even 
three, and had given his attention to 
strength rather than to size, he would 
have come safely through the de- 
pression. 

Another middle western manufacturer 
with a fairly prosperous business de- 
cided that his program necessitated 
moving to a smaller city. Picking out a 
locality that seemed suitable, he laid 
his case before its chamber of com- 
merce. He needed a building and in- 
creased current funds. Considering the 
size of his business and the town's need 
for another industry, the chamber was 
inclined to undertake to raise the 
money. Part was to be secured by a 
mortgage on a building and the balance 
by preferred stock. 

Just as the deal was about to go 
through someone proposed asking more 
experienced advice than had yet been 
obtained. The man consulted was fully 
as eager as any of the others to see a 
new industry brought to town, but he at 



once sensed a weakness in the program. 

Inquiring carefully into the nature 
of the prospective new industry and into 
its economic requirements^ he decided 
that it would be a mistake to move it 
from where it was. A careful investiga- 
tion followed. The manufacturer wel- 
comed this and cooperated to the fullest 
extent. When it was fijushed there was 
but one possible conclusion — that if the 
factory was moved failure was inevit- 
able. All the im[iortant items of cost 
but one would be increased, and the 
saving in that would be negligible. 

The dangers to the community of 
subsidizing the manufacturer are asso- 
ciated with the dangers to the industry 
itself. Far and wide over the country 
monuments of brick and mortar to the 
unwise liberality of local boosters may 
be found. Perhaps the enterprise had 
no economic JusUftcation to begin with. 
Perhaps it was improperly financed. 
Perhaps it was disadvantageously lo- 
cated, or for some other reason was 
burdened with excessive costs. 

The psychology of both parties to the 
usual case of community subsidy must 
not be overlooked. Most towns know 
that industry means factory pay rolls, 
A million dollars a year paid to wage 
earners becomes at once a million dol- 
lars of new business. No reasonable 
person will hold that the benefit is not 
worth paying something for, but the 
right price is always an open question. 

Understanding tliis state of mind of 
the average community, the manufac- 
turer holds the trump cards. He knows 
that he can play to advantage if he 
chooses. Once he lets it be known that 
he is looking for a location, he receives 
a handful of offers in every mail 

In a short time the field is narrowed 
to a few places and both the manufac- 
turer and the communities become 
serious. Committees are appointed. 
Representations are made. Reports are 
obtained. Conferences are held. Finally 
an agreement is drawn up. 

Towns may lose later 

\ FEW years pans. If the decisions 
were wise all is well. But if the enter- 
prise fails those who gambled have lost. 

This is the crux of the whole problem. 
By and large it is a gamble. Hundreds 
of towns have played and lost. From 
the conspicuous case of a middle west- 
em city which has given two million 
dollars and has nothing for it, there 
is a full line of instances to the many 
whose mistakes have cost them from 
$10,000 to S25.000. 

Manufacturers of questionable in 1 
tent have preyed upon many. Assets are 





A n«w «nd intcrcitirig 1S0-p«3e book on rotogrcvurt, calltd 
"Rotosr^vure Ncwfpapcr Marketi/'* will be icnl you. Free, 
upon r«quc»l to Rot03f«vur« Devdopmant 0«p«rtmcnl^ 
Kimbcr|y-CI«rte Corporation, 0 S. Michifin Av«.;, Cfiic^go. 
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a S. MkKiffii Ave. 510 W. 6th St. 



you wouldn't paint your 
car with house paint 





No matter how 
carefully you 
tnight apply a 
coat of house 
paint to your car, 
you wouldn*t get 
satisfying results. 
Its metal surface 

just is not suited to that kind of paint • , . 
Carry the idea a bit further and you ivill never 
print rotogravure upon any surface except that 
of a paper made especially to give, in roto- 
gravure, the most appealing reproduction of 
your merchandise . . , Since the rotogravure 
process was introduced into America and 
Kimberly-Clark made the first rotogravure 



paper in this 
country, the 
organization 
has worked to 
raise rotogravure 
standards con- 
tantlyhigherjand 
thus to increase 
its effectiveness for advertisers. . - Whatever 
type of rotogravure printing you have in mind, 
you will find that a Kimberly-Clark paper 
sets the standard of excellence in that field just 
as it has set a standard of quality in paper for 
the rotogravure sections of American news- 
papers, the majority of the sections being 
printed on Kimberly-Clark paper. 
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often exaggerated and liabilities con- 
cealed. 

Never subsidize? By no means. Often 
it pays. In these days it is as unwise 
never to give as never to refuse. Busi- 
ness is involved and one of the prin- 
ciples of business is that increased vol- 
ume with increased profits is worth 
something. Individual businesses in a 
community are justified in paying to 
get new business. Nor would an inter- 
community code of ethics help much. 
Nothing could prevent individuals from 
doing what a community organization 
would be bound not to do. 

Subsidic's cannot be done away with, 
but they can be given more wisely- No 
infallible rules can be prescribed but a 
conservative attitude of approach can, 
to some e)£tent, be indicated. 

Subsidies on a business basis 

When subsidies are under consider- 
ation, the burden of proof should al- 
ways be placed on the industry. The 
prosfjcct should be required to give 
ample evidence of his own merit and 
that of his enterprise. Civic enthusiasm 
should be closeted and the problem 
dealt witli on a strictly business basis, 
A community asset of certain alleged 
\ alue is offered at a certain price in sub* 
idies. The most thorough study pos- 
Siible should be made to determine what 
benefit might reasonably be expected to 
bccrue to the locality, 
i Probably every community which 
Iver dealt with a case of this kind was 
confident of having been thus careful, 
pjo responsible manufacturer ever 
Itnowingly allowed himself to be unduly 
influenced in plant location by sub- 
sidies. Yet both communities and 
nianufacturers, each in good faith, have 
^riade costly errors. 

In 1896 Prof, E, A, Ross of Leland 
Stanford University* discussing the lega- 
tion of industries, wrote: 

'There is, in fact, no economic ad- 
vantage of one place over another which 
*^ay not be ovL-rbome by an artificial 
advantage." This, from so eminent an 
*^onomist, leaves open a wide door for 
Subsidies. Clearly, however, it has defi- 
nite practical limitations, for there is 
3 point beyond which artificial advan- 
tages cannot be created and maintained. 
Kven tax exemption wears itself out, for 

industries are attracted by it ]>ublic 
^Jtjienses are increased and the tax pay- 
ing industries of the locality stubbornly 
flght the heavier burden. 

The community agreeable to subsi- 
dising industry is in the position of the 
Hidividual with money to invest. It may 
gamble wildly or buy with discretion. 




Selected by Western Union 
for the twelfth time 

Eleven prLcicipal construction contracts and bix engineering re^ 
ports have been completed by Stone Sl Webster Engineering 
Corporation for The Western Union Telegraph Company at home 
and abroad. The twelfth contract is for the clienc*5 Boston Office. 

Over 79^ of recent work is repeat business. Over 75% of our 
worki during the last 10 years, has been for concerns not connected 
in any way with Stone & Webster interests. We offer over a 
biKion dollars of construction and engineering experience to those 
who demand speedy efficiencyi and economy in building work. 

STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

A SUbSIDlAmV DP itONl & WEBSTnt, iNCOll^mATlD 
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The Iron Industry Comes Home 



By TULLV NETTLETON 

Special Wrft«r, The Ckristian Science Monitor 




The old iron works house at Saugus, Mass^, Joseph 
JeciJcs, master mechanic^ once lived in it 



^^■IIE iron maker's furnace is coming back to its first 
I home in America, In three years, more than 500,000 
I tons of metal have been poured from a blast furnace 
I in Everett, Mass., less than seven miles from Saugus, 
Mass,, site of the first successful iron furnace in this 

country. 

This, of course, is but a small offshoot as compared to the 
main body of the iron industry which migrated from Nm 
England 100 years or more ago and has since grown to 
gigantic proportions in Pennsylvania and in the Great Lakes 
region. 

But the industry, however it may spread in America, slill 
will trace its lineage back to a little charcoal forge in the 
Saugus woods of the Massachusetts Bay Colony and to an 
ingenious, energetic master mechanic. Joseph Jenks, who 
certainly deserves to be better known as America's pioneer 
ironmaster. 

This little furnace, starting operations alxjut 1643, was 
one of the beginnings of America's independence. It supplied 
the a»Ionists with nails, cooking utensils, axes, scythes, can- 
non and shot and finally turned out a fire engine for Boston 
and a set of dies for coining the "pine tree shilling's'' which, 
some historians say, constituted Massachusetts' first act of 
separation from the mother country. 

The charcoal furnace was no more primitive than were the 
iources from which th^e colonial metal workers drew their 
ore. 

Ore for the Saugus furnace and others in New England 
came from the bottoms of bogs and ponds, with such an ad- 
mixture of sand, clay and vegetable matter that it yielded 



THE FIRST iron foundry in Amer- 
ica v^as a pitifully inefficient little 
plant struggling for existence in a 
community where pirates were ttie 
only customers with ready cash. 
But it played its part in malcingthis 
a free nation and was a worthy 
ancestor of the foundries coming 
back to New England today 




Equipment for hearths like this made up a 
large part of the iron works' output 



only 18 to 30 per cent of iron. When it was learned that pond 
ore was cleaner than that from bogs, men pushed out in boat 
with long-handled, spoontike shovels to ladle up perhaf 
two tons of ore a day. 

Moreover, when this mineral muck was dug up, when tre^ 
were cut and half -burned into charcoal, when oyster shells 
were gathered for flux, and all three were burned together 
with much pumping of hand or water power bellows, the or 
goal of the whole process was a small quantity of the mos 
conunon of metals. By-product manufacture had not ye 
come into the picture. 

Today, iron manufacture as practiced by the Mysti 
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WAYS 

to greater profits 

INCREASE SALES -REDUCE COSTS 

Addressograph will do both 



To increase sales these days it's up to you to make tnore frequent contacts, to cover a greater number of 
prospects^ to dig up new customers as well as reach the old. And the job must be done m ithout boosting 
sales expensel 

Here's the answer* Supplement the efforts of your present sales force with a scheduled mail campaign. 
Addressograph will handle it quickly^ accurately, and at minimum cost, 

Addressograph does a lot more than increase the effectiveness of your direct mail advertising. It helps 
maintain lists of prospects and customers^ to reveal what and when they buy. It gives you a way to get the 
right selling message to the right buyers at the right time. It makes possible customer-control campaigns. 
It helps revive inactive accounts. It promotes particular departments of your business. It helps increase 
each customer's purchases, 

Addressograph helps cut operating costs too. It has a use in every department of your business, in 
record -keeping, routing, shipping, collections, disbursing, production, dupUcattng, printing and mailing* 

And wherever it's used, Addressograph 
-^Pi^i^ docs the job cheaper and 10 to 50 times 
Hp \\ faster than was possible by the old methods. 

• ™H3R^-L.j. ^ The Addressograph representative in 

your locality is ready with ideas and methods 
for increasing sales and reducing costs. He 
IS at your service. Make use of him* 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 

Gmtrml O^t: 90 1 W, Vfto fiur«a Street. Cbicaso, U. S. A. 
CamadiMM Cmtrat Qj^n: AddrcMotmph Ca., Ltd. 
50 From Stnei> W., Ttuooto, Otttaiio^ 
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Site of the first successful 
iron works in America* 
The mound is scoria from 
the furnace 



The first iron casting made 
in America* Poured in 
Saugus about 1642 



Company, a subsidiary of the Koppers-owned Massachusetts 
Gas Companies is simply part of a chain of manufacture in 
which it is hard to tell which is the main product and which 
the by-products. The iron is made with the coke that is left 
after supplying Boston with gas. 

Thomas Dexter foimd iron ore 

IT was Thomas Dexter in old Lynn, of which the present 
Saugus was then a part, who convinced Capt. Robert Bridges 
that he had found a bog of iron worth exploiting. 

In those times they were more particular than now about 
whom they called ''Mister." Consequently, Tom Dexter was 
not "Mr/* Dexter in any records that have come down to us. 
He was "Farmer Dexter*' or *'Goodman Dexter," Of much 
more weight and worth was Captain Bridges, who was de- 
scribed by a chronicler of eariy times as **endued with able 
parts and for^^ard to improve them to the glor^' of God and 
his people*s good/' 

Captain Bridges took samples of Dexter*s ore to London 
and persuaded 11 well-to-do Englishmen to form a corpora- 
tion with 1,000 pounds capital to set up an iron furnace in 
the new colony. 

The company soon sent over a number of superintendents 
and workmen from England, among them Henry and James 
Leonard, who. with their descendants, had a hand in much 
of the later spread of the iron business in the Atlantic states. 

In charge of the expedition was Richard Leader, an ex- 
perienced iron maker. Under his direction, a furnace and 
forge were built on the banks of the Saugus River in whal 
was then Lynn. They called their village Hammersmith after 
the place they had come from in England. Where the ore 
bogs were is not known, though they were said to be in 
"Adam Hawkes* meadows" and the first deed in the Essex 
county registry conveyed ore land from Dexter to Leader for 
a payment of 40 pounds a year. 

That Dexter, the discoverer, did not thereafter have a 
larger part in the enterprise seems explained by his general 
trouble-making proclivities. He was frequently in court for 
drunkenness, fisticuffs and talking disparagingly of the local 
government. 

Once when on trial in Salem he so exasperated Magistrate 
John Endecott that the latter struck him and in turn was 
fined by the General Court in Boston for forgetting himself 
on the bench. Some years earlier Dexter had been ordered to 



"be set in the bilbowes (a kind of stocks), disfrenchised 
(sic) and fmed 40 pounds (a heavy fme for those times) for 
speaking reproachful and seditious words against the gov- 
ernment here established." 

But it was not difficult to get one's self into trouble on 
such charges. Several years later Richard Leader was heavily 
fmed for having "threatened, reproached and slaundered" 
the courts and government of the ''common weale." 

Lynn historians hold that the Saugus works began oper* 
ation as early as 1643. At about the same time, Leader es- 
tablished another furnace for the same company in Brain- 
tree, and though some Braintree folk once claimed their plant 
was first, the consensus has gone in favor of Saugus. 

Site is still preserved 

THREE Braintree researchers have three dififerent theories 
as to where their furnace stcxKi, but the site of the Saugus 
works, now only a short walk from the Saugus Town Hall, 
has been marked with a tablet by the Lynn Historical Society, 
and its location is further indicated by grassy hummocks 
formed of scoria from the furnace and by a house which 
Dexter built and Jenks occupied just across the street from 
the works. This site at the time of its use was at the head of 
navigation on the Saugus River and near a ford on the 
Boston-to-Salem highway. 

In 1645 the colonial court gave this company ''sole privilege 
and bendit of making iron and managing all iron mines and 
works that now are or shall be discovered in this jurisdiction 
for 21 years/* together with freedom from taxation for that 
period and the right to use all "yron stone and yron oare" in 
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One Way to Reduce Overhead 



THE unfortunate aspect of most plana to reduce 
overhead is that tliey retjnire a considerable 
initial capital investment. 

There is one major item of property ownership 
overhead that may be reduced appreciably and 
safely — and with no initial investment It is the 
item of fire insurance, 
fl^ Thousands of property owners^ 
Corporations, estates, partnerships 
and individuals are turning to 
^^Irong, legal reserve, mutual fire 
insurance companies for the safety 
and saving they offer. A mutual 
corporation is under no compulsion 
to make profits for stackliolders — 
for there are no stockholders* 



An Vnparalleled Record 

iii|Htrvv'iQn oolutiliLi* tha FtMimtiuD vf Mutual 
Flra tn*ur«iir(i (^nimaiM. The ntdni fc^mrt- 
tJtm <(Hifn iMnr wiia faniulfd Lb t^SZi^ Five otfacia 



10 MjPt Ifrtw^n mud 1$ vrAri aM 

^0 an ItftHeen And 35 jxmr* old 
Til' FnlrtvttAB i-om|uinir* mtr |>roipnjii|[ f^y* 

pi*<<u in »ecM £if fiiiMiT uillMA iliill«r< — ^hur 



The sole aim and the one authentic measure of 
the ability of mutual management^ is to furni&h 
sound insurance at the lowest possible cost to the 
insured* 

Mutual Fire Insurance has served American 
property owners for 178 yeara Few periods in that 
time have presented so definite and 
practical a need for its saving and 
service* 

A booklet is available on request. 
It will help any property owner to 
judge of the merits of tlie various 
types of fire insurance carriers. 
Address Mutual Fire Insurance^ 
Room 2206-0, 180 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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waste places and to cut wood from ail unappropriated land, 
a considerable grant in view of the amount of wood used for 
charcoal in such furnaces. 

The court or legislature also urged citizens to subscribe 
additional capital needed to complete the works. 

The promoters, however, were candid enough to invite 
their prospective fellow stockholders not as "investors" but 
as "adventurers/' and added that if any man would "adven- 
ture" 100 pounds or more on the project it would be accepted 
**in money, beaver, wheat, coals, or any such commodities as 
will satisfy the workmen/' 

The company apparently never made any money for the 
backers in England, but it did make iron for the colony for a 
number of years. In 1648, a letter of Governor John Win- 
throp, whose son was active in the enteri^rise, speaks of the 
plant as making seven to eight tons of iron a week. While the 
metal must have been comparatively impure and brittle, it 
was fluid for casting, and some of the impurities could be 
worked out by forging. It was boasted that the bar iron was 
'*as good as the Spanish/' This bar iron was for the most part 
nail rod which was cut up and made into nails as a common 
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fireside industry in nearly every household of the colony. 

Of the cast ware several samples remain, among which is 
one reputed to be the first casting made at the Saugus works 
and hence the first made in America. It is a small kettle 
w^hich rests in the hynn Public Library, having been given 
to the city by a descendant of Thomas Hudson who sold the 
company some land and received the kettle in the bargain. 

Machine shop proved very useful 

FAMILY tradition gives the date of this casting as 1642, 
which would place the opening of the iron works a year 
earlier than some claim. The Lynn Historical Society has 
several other kettles made in Saugus. The works eventually 
included a bloomery where wrought iron and steel also were 
made in a deep charcoal fire. 

There was also a machine shop where Jenks designed the 
American t>*pe of scythe, the reaping machine of those times. 
For it he received a seven-year patent from the Massachu- 
setts General Court. 

His usefulness continued after the works in general had 
fallen into financial distress. The plant was attached in 1653 
by two Boston men who had loaned most of the working 
capital, yet a year later Jenks built and delivered to Boston 
*'injins to convey water in case of fire," as the order w*as 
described in the town minutes. This was the first fire engine 
made in America. 

An idea of labor costs is given by some account papers of 
the iron works acquired by the Baker Library of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. These show that James 
Leonard occupied himself about the **finnery chimneye and 
ye forgp" for 15 days for one pound and 13 shillings 
or approximately $5,50. Henry Leonard, John Vinton and 
Ralph Russell, other skilled workers who eventually set up 
forges of their own, received wages whicii appear to be calcu- 
lated at a rate of two colonial shillings and sixpence (about 
42 cents) a day. 

A carpenter who worked nine months was paid 35 pounds 
or about $117, while three other men, occupations not speci- 
fied, labored six months to earn what amounted to from 
$55 to $67 in all 

But wages of unskilled labor were not so extravagant. 
Woodsmen were paid nine or twelve shillings ($L50 or $2 ) a 
week. Much of the common labor was done by 40 Scotchmen 
who had fallen prisoners to Cromwell's army and been sent 




The Mystic Iron Works, 
modern plant at 
Everett, Mass. 



The base of a modern blast 
furnace almost on the site 
of the first iron works to be 
buik in this country 
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ATEW BURROUGHS 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 




Combines the speed of cylinder platen posting with the speed 
and accuracy of flat, front-feed insertion. The operations 
in inserting, aligning and removing forms are reduced to the 
minimum* Posts two or more records in combination on re- 
ceivables, payables, payroll, general ledger, distribution, stock 
records or others. This new machine furnishes full-width 
proof- journal containing a complete transcript of all postings. 
Has many other exclusive features. Call the local Burroughs 
office for a demonstration on your own work, or write — 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 6130 Second Blvd., Detroit 




U'hi'u phmnrtg or aTitintj a Birnmoucitli offiCf pttatt mention Sation's Bm'uxtit 
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NEW PATROL 




WATCHCLOCK 

In the new model Detex Petrol Watch- 
clock, the plant owner is offered: 

New simplicity of design that sives 
greater dependability, greater freedom 
from rcpairsj and longer life. 

New sturdiness of construction that pro- 
tects the movement against jars and jolts. 

New protection from the dust and dirt 
that wear out the movement, 

Detex Patrol is unique among watch- 
man s clocks in its range md adaptability. 
One clock registers any number of sta- 
tions. Any number of watchmen may 
record at the same station. 
The savi n gs in i nsu ra nee ra tes wi 1 1 usua I !y 
pay for a Detex PdtrolWatchclock System 
the first year. 

Send for full informaxhn 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4153 Rdt/enswoQcJ Avenue, Chicdgti, II L 
£9 Bctch Si^ Beaton 60 Vnrkk St., N, 
Room 800, 116 M^rictt^i Sc., AtldnU 

NEWMAN • ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN'S CLOCKS 

Approved by t^e UndcrwriUn' L«bor4tofie^j Inc* 
And the F«CtQry MutUdlfi Ldbordtory 

fiepKMn|*liv« In afl Ur^t citiei In Am^rtc* and «brc*d 

£ DETEX WATCHCiOCK CORP, ' ; 

\ 4153 fitfventwocd Ave, ChJciSoJll. ' 

a Send mc tfiloFrndtlon on the (i«w modd DftCJt . . 

^ P*lfol *^*tchmin 3 Clock, ! ~ 

J ' 
Acyrcif - — - — 

r 

Cily*,-,^. * *Su*e - w 



to the iron works under ten years' in- 
dtmture. 

Allowance must be made for the fact 
that wages usually were quoted "with 
dyett/' that is, including board, which 
cost the company about 90 cents a day. 
Besides, a doOar then would buy much 
more of some things than now. But 
when it came to buying iron, the dollar 
then talked only in a whisper. Whereas 
modern industry may buy pig iron for 
around $20 a ton, the price at the colo- 
nial foundry was 20 pounds a ton. 

But in spite of its low labor costs and 
its monopoly the company had difficul- 
ties from what a modem economist 
would call the limited purchasing power 
of its market. People wanted the iron. 
If they could have paid for it with grain 
or furs or pumpkins or maple sugar, 
they would have bought it— or rather 
would have bought more than they did. 
What they lacked was not wealth— they 
had goods to barter— but rather a medi- 
um of exchange, actual coined money. 
Wheat taken in trade in America would 
not pay dividends due in England, 
which still produced wheat enough of 
its own. 

A lack of ready money 

WHEN the backers of the company 
complained to the General Court tliat 
this infant industry was not receiving 
the patronage it should from the home 
market, the court replied: 

We acknowledge with you that such a 
staple commodity as Iron is a great meanes 
to enrich the pbce where it is, both by 
fyrmahing this place with that commodity 
at reasonable rates, and by bringing in other 
necessary commoditys in exchange of Iron 
exported, but as we used to say, if a man 
lives where an axe is worth but 12d yet 
it is never the cheaper to him who cannot 
get the 12dL to buy one. So if your Iron may 
not be had here without ready mony, what 
advantage will that be to us if wee have 
no mony to purdrase iL 

Itt is true some men have here Spanish 
mony sometimes, but little comes to our 
Smiths hands, ei^pecially those oi inland 
tounes. What monycs our Smithes cann gett 
you may be sure to have it before any other; 
if we must want iron so often as our mony 
fails, you may easily judge if it were not 
better for us to Procure it from other places 
by our come and pipe staves, &c, then to 
depend upon the coming in of mony which 
h never so plentiful! as to supply for the 
occacorL 

So Jenks may have had sound busi- 
ness reasons of his own for undertaking 
somewhat to supply the need for "hard 
money" by making dies tor the pine tree 
coinage from designs his wife is sup- 
posed to have drawn. 



But however scarce money may have 
been in the pockets of the smiths there 
%vas one class of potential customers 
who might be expected to have hoards 
of such currency even though they were 
not looked upon as ethical business men. 
These were the pirates of the Spanish 
Main who were supposed sometimes to 
(it out their ships at secluded points on 
the northern coasts — and fitting out a 
pirate ship required a lot of hardware. 

Pirates traded with foundry 

THERE is a legend that one evening in 
1G58 a few persons saw a small vessel 
anchor near the mouth of the Saugus 
River and put down four men in a small 
boat who rowed up the stream and went 
ashore. 

Next morning, the ship having dis- 
appeared, the man who opened up the 
foundry discovered a paper saying that 
if a quantity of shackles, handcuffs, 
hatchets and other articles should be 
deposited in a certain secret place in the 
woods, silver would be left to pay for it. 
The goods were made and the order 
filled. When dawn came the iron was 
gone and the money found in its place. 
Though watch had been kept» no ship 
was seen this time. 

A local nineteenth century historian, 
recounting this tale, goes on to say that 
the four men came back months later 
and took up abode in a deep, narrow, 
craggy valley near by, accounting for 
its name, Pirates' Glen. 

But a later commentator thinks it 
more likely that this story was spread 
by men of the iron works who wanted 
the glen to themselves for their holiday 
sports, for punch drinking and other 
private adventures. 

By tills time other difficulties be- 
leaguered the iron works. Litigation 
sapped it from all sides. Notwithstand- 
ing exemption from taxation, the town 
demanded i?ew-rents for the church. 
This apparently is what got Richard 
Leader fined for speaking lightly of the 
authorities. 

Trouble started when John Gifford, 
Leader's successor, raised the height of 
the dam which supplied water power to 
pump the bellows of the furnace, over* 
flowing some of Adam Hawkes' land. 
Another agent took charge and almost 
flooded Hawkes out of his home. GifTord 
was in jail for a while over the com- 
pany's accounts. Around 1670 the works 
had a burst of activity, but this only en- 
couraged property owners to sue the cor- 
jx)ration over land boundaries, damages 
to crops and so on. 

But the forces which finally tri- 
umphed over the cohorts of iron, bath 
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WE COULD SELL A GREAT DEAL MORE 



GREENBAC CHECK PAPER IF . . . 




If we were willing to sell it in blank to printers and 
lithographers as other safety check papers are sold. 
But we don't. And that is one of the things that makes 
Green bac Check Paper wholly unique. One reason why 
v^e can offer free to purchasers of Greenbac Checks a 
$10,000 bijnd guaranteeing their security, 

Greenbac protection begins at the mill. Every sheet 
i^i guarded like money, counted and registered. It is 
handled onl^ by bonded employees and all scraps are 
hurned daily under supervision. It is made up ont}/ to 
individual order in the form of completely printed or 
lithographed checks* It Is delivered under seal ^nl^ to 
*tccredited bank depositors. Such a policy reduces our 
revenues, naturally, but it also assures our customers 
that no one can ever reproduce their check, because no 
««ie can secure the necessary Greenbac Check Paper 
in blank. 

And no one can counterfeit Greenbac Check Paper, 
'Either, Gri^enbac's intricate pattern, consisting of inter- 
Wking designs in several colors, defies duplication, 
Under Its surface are hidden hundreds of impressions 



of the word "void," which flash forth the instant that 
alteration is attempted and cancel the check forever, 
Greenbac protection is so complete and Greenbac 
Checks are so distinctive In appearance, that out- 
standing business and industrial organlzaiions eveiy-' 
where have adopted them for general use, as well as 
for payroll purposes* 

The coupon below will bring you the complete story 
of Greenbac, without obiigatkm. The Todd Company, 
Pral€€id(fraph DrnMon, Rochester, N. Y» SaU makers 
oj ihe Proiecio§rapbf the Todd Check Signer and Todd 
Greenbac Checks, 



THE TODD COMPANY, Pr^hciagmpk Dkwm 
1130 UnivcF^iUy Avenue^ RoclieMter^ K, Y* 

■VjjW^ ^ 

. UJrr^^ 

Bujtititi'*^^ ■ . . . . 



TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION Y 




IVlifti Uifliing to TtiK Todo Coutaky plrast meatim Kitthn's Dasinfu 
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AN UNFENCED FIELD 
IS NOT AN AIRPORT 

EVERY airport waiiU vi^^i* 
tori • • . from tlie fiky. If the 
flier must circle around and 
around waiting for the field to 
he cleared of sightseeD* in order 
for him to nafely land you may 
he sure he will not call agaiu* 
Protect your airmen, protect 
your ground callers. Surround 
the airport with a Wlekwire 
Spencer Chain Link Fetice. 
Then, and only then, will the 
g r o un d c row d s b e under contr oL 

WiCKwiRE Spencer Steel Co. 

Generoi Offices: 
iJ49 East 42ttcl Street, New Yirrk City 

Fuciory taid Stiles Office*: 

Ti-iU*. Kali Fmnrfifu !#(f6itl1* 



ffH ifpnuiit* WictiirUt ittttnvKf Fr»t'* 
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in Saugus and in Bralntrec, were the 
fishes of the brooks. Residents of Read- 
ing. farther up the Saugus River, pro- 
tested that the iron works dam pre- 
vented the alewives, a kind of herring 
that is not very good eating anyway, 
from coming up to Reading Pond, and 
demanded that the way be opened for 
them- Finally someone hired men to cut 
the dam. 

Similarly, though later, agitation grew 
in Braintree against the stopping of the 
ale^uves at the dam there until at last 
a committee chosen in the town meeting 
demoUshed the barrier under assurance 
of protection from the town. The owner 
of the works was reimbursed in depre- 
ciated bills of credit. 

Other forges were started 

THE Saugus property changed hands^ 
in 1683 and again in 1688, and probably 
was out of operation by the latter date. 
The Braintree works continued until 
after 1700 though perhaps only as a 
forge, not a smelting furnace. No doubt 
by this time better sources of iron had 
sprung up inland or the communities 
would not have been so solicitous about 
the fish. 

Certain it is tliat other forges fol- 
. lowed at Taunton. Raynham, and Wal- 
j pole, Mass., Pawtucket. R- L. and else- 
I where. One of the "pond iron'' smelting 
plants in New Hampshire persisted un- 
til 1810 or later. 

Charcoal furnaces in the Berkshire 
region of western Massachusetts and 
northern Connecticut produced fairly 
heavily until a short time after the Civil 
' War when their eclipse by the growing 
Pennsylvania industry became complete. 

Jamestown tried forging iron 

IT SHOULD be noted that the Saugus 
works were not the first attempt to smelt 
iron in America. The Jamestown colo- 
nists mined and sent ore to England as 
early as 1608, and in 1622 they built a 
forge on Falling Creek to reduce bog 
ore. But when the works were almost 
complete. Indians attacked the settle- 
ment, killed 350 persons and burned the 
buildings. The enterprise was aban^ 
doned. 

How thin was the edge of civilization 
on tlie Massachusetts coast is shown in 
a concession by the town of Lyrm that 
workers at Saugus need not stand watch 
with the rest of the settlers against the 
Indians nor participate in the military 
training. 

AVhen the Leonards had their forge 
on Fowling Pond in Raynham they 
I traded with King Philip, whose house 
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was only a mile and a quarter away, 
and became such good friends with him 
that during the war which bore his 
name the old chief ordered his warriors 
not to harm these iron makers. 

Such were the beginnings of the New 
England iron industry which is now es- 
saying to resume in part its former place 
in production. 

Close to a large market 

NEW England offers a tremendous 
market for iron. Metal industries there 
make everything from pipe and gears 
to airplane motors, razor blades, 
wrenches, stoves and locks. 

Products of the metal industries of 
New England in a year exceed $1,600,- 
000.000. A lot of these products begin 
with pig iron. 

Thanks to the combination of water 
transportation and a supply of coke. 
T, W. Kennedy, vice president of the 
Mystic works, declares that require- 
ments as to economy of production are 
being met and that operation has proved 
eminently satisfactory. Boston and its 
suburbs bum so much artificial gas that 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
has to turn one million tons or more of 
coal into coke every year. Affiliated com- 
panies bring the coal from their own 
mines in West Virginia in their own 
steamships to their own docks at Ever- 
ett. Limestone for flux also comes by 
water from Rockland, Me. The coke, 
a by-product of Boston's requirements 
of gas, becomes a raw material for iron 
manufacture. 

New locations for smelters 

THE situation is local and specialized, 
to be sure, but if fuel chemists are cor- 
rect in their forecasts that in the future 
vastly more bituminous coal will be di*^- 
tilled into gas, this New England fur- 
nace points a variation of the old for- 
mula that the strategic point for iron 
smelting is two- thirds of the way from 
the iron pits to the coal mines. It will 
in some cases take into consideration a 
third or even fourth factor — where the 
coal is to be coked, and where the iror^ 
is to be used. 

Under these circumstances the future 
may see some fragments of the iron in- 
dustry wherever a city consumes enough 
coal gas to provide cheap coke and en- 
joys transjK)rtation advantages for the 
fuel and ore. Thus each large manufac- 
turing city may in time have a few blast 
furnaces merely as an incident to the 
fact that it is a large dty with a taste 
for gas. 
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ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 

Route oC The Erie Limited 




San Francisco Leads theWesi 



ITH a new population total 
ol 5,672,009 people — a gain over 
1920 of 2,245,148 or 65,5 per cent 
— California shows the greatest 
population growth in the nation in 
the last ten years; a growth that 
was more than four times the na- 
tion's average. 

Long famous as a State *'where 
life is better," this gain in popula- 
tion was not wholly unexpected. 
Other factors show the fullness of 
the development. For instance » in 



1920 manufacturing passed agri- 
culture as a source of basic income 
and the gap between the two has 
widened ever since* In 1927^ the 
last year for which there are com- 
parable authentic figures, agricul- 
ture had a value of $669,325,000. 
while value added to products by 
manufacture reached the total of 
$1,075,400,000. 

Increases in property values are 
a further indication of the sound 
development : 

property Value 

1920 $ 9.110390,894 

1929.. 19,771306368 

Increase 117% 



Per Cipita 

$2,658 
3,486 
3L1% 



Along thv ct&tmii Tim t^mf>0T' 

mturv that vfiri^M on/y d^, me^anit mfi-yttaf 
otitdoor tiih fat rv»ryone. 



fndusf Hen located on S&n Ffaj»c/»cii Bay 
vtu^X thi& sdvania^a o f f ^rmai*Mi ttnd^ 
tO£iksd harbar la thv world. M*n the 

tmrly. 



California offers industry and 
commerce wealthy, ever growing 
markets. And San Francisco, in 
the center of the whole far West- 
em population, offers outstanding 
opportunity. 





4 



Gaff js playmi in the San Prmncimco Bty »jf/<Hi 
rrory dit^f iti thv ^Ar. Htrn, thvn^ i« no in 

t^LBiperaiurm £m 59^, 



Fifty per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the eleven Western States 
can be served most quickly and 
cheaply from this city. Another 
twenty-five per cent can be served 



See Si%N 

IN CALIFORNIA 

fVktm titrkinff to CALiroijriAirg 
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on an equal basis with any other 

city. 

Here are head- 
quarters for the 
leading indus- 
trial, commer- 
cial, transporta- 
tion and financial 
interests of the 
West, 

Here three 
transcontinental 
railroads meet 
the ocean on the 
edge of a bay 
where every ship 
in the world 
Could drop an- 
chor at one time. 
Highways radi- 
ate to all the 
WesL 

San Francisco Bay is the tradi- 
tional gateway to 900.000.000 peo- 
ple who are rapidly developing 
niodern wants in the lands that the 
Pacific borders. Already San 
Prancisco Bay ranks second only 
to the port of New York in value 
of water-borne tonnage. 



Manufacturing in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area has an annual value 
of $1427,926,431—43.5 
per cent of the State's 
total 

With this develop- 
ment has grown a 
population ol 1,600,000 
people within one 
hour's ride of down- 
town San Francisco. 

rf i" 



The compdJit indi' 



Within the 42 square miles that 
comprise the city itself, there are 
today 637,212 people of more than 
average per capita wealth. 

San Francisco offers able men a 
brilliant opportunity i Here indus- 
try and commerce are rising to 
meet new great demands. Here is 
a manner of living that brings thou- 
sands who come to visit in this all- 
year outdoor-landj back again to 
live. 

Why don't you plan to see this 
city? Come out this winter or next 
summer. Study the oppor* 
tunities that San Francisco 
offers. And play in the great 
vacationland it centers. 

Send the coupon for two 
vastly interesting, illus- 
trated books. 

T/w opfntrfumty ihml Smn Pr&ndmetk 
oifff.'« &iiarn««« mm it ^armd. Htffv 
coceu b^nm «/9 t^Mg ground. A mitm 
«wmy y4tu*ll find m gr«ai ^t^tfj mnttufac* 
ttiring ptmnt; m miJo in mnoiht^w dindion 
—Ihm Wmii Stnmt oft hit Wmmt'* 



FRANCISCO 

HBRB I^IPB IS BETTER 



CALIFOKNIANS INC.. DEPT, l^iO 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 

Pltaic »end mc the frw booki "Why Minufftctur«T« 
CKooit S«a Francitca'' and "San FraticlAco— Where 
Lif« ti Bettflf/' 
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To have prosperity we roust give every able metchailt a chance to get in business for himself 



The Small Retailer's Real Problem 

ByJ- A. EDGAR 

PrcMdent, h^nVlotd Grocers' Asiodation, Franltbrd Grocery Company, Unity Stores AssoeiAdon 

CARTOONS BY STUART HAV 



Who is to blame if the independent grocer falls by the 
y? An experienced executive offers his opinion 



A LL THE intelHgait. independent 
retail grocer wants — all he 

^^J^ deserve — i s an even 
^^^^L break. His main problem is 
m wnot the chain stores. It is* 
not mass buying, nor low prices. As in 
all lines of business, from the smallest 
retail shop to the largest manufactur- 
ing plant, the principal problems of the 
independent grocer hinge on manage- 
ment and opportunities. 

Nothing could be more disastrous to 
the country than the dosing of oppor- 
tunities for the conduct of small busi- 
ness. We cannot have continuous pros- 
perity without giving every able and 
ambitious merchandiser an opportunity 
to get into business for himself* 

In thiSp the manufacturer assumes a 
large part of the responsibility because 
he has the privilege of selecting his 
avenues of distribution. It is to his own 
interest to distribute his goods equitably 



and to select channels that will serve 
the public best. 

However, everybody now seems to 
appreciate that the independent retailer 
is an important factor, especially in the 
food lines, and that he is necessary for 
the success of the in- 
dependent manufac- 
t u r e r . Apparently, 
also, everybody wants 
to see him sur\nve. 
We hear a great deal 
about broadening his 
opportunities and be- 
cause that is the busi- 
ness of our three or- 
ganizations so many 
requests for informa- 
tion have come to us 
that we have not been 
able to answer them 
all Our mail shows 
an unusual interest 




Secret deals increase 
food distribution coiU 



among manufacturers, wholesalers and 
others who want to help the good work 
along. 

In this offered assistance there is a 
great deal of chasing around in circles 
and rushing up blind alleys. Many of 
the manufacturers who say they want 
to help the independents will adopt any 
scheme that promises more sales, but 
win not establish their merchandising 
on fair and economic principles. 

Consider, for in- 
stance, the matter of 
price. We hear that 
the chains have an 
economic advantage 
because of their large 
buying power; but we 
frequently Tmd that a 
manufacturer is ask- 
ing us a higher price 
than he is getting from 
chains. 

Then we get the 
lowest price or we 
push other goods. Al- 
though price is not a 
major problem, it is 
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For the FIRST TIME 

a TRUE-FIGURE 

ELECTRIC CALCULATOR 

for only 

'350 

In these highly 

competitive days no business thdt depends on figures can 
afford to us€ old fashioned, pencil- pushing methods. Now no 
concern needs tot For here is a fud-sizs standard Marchant 
Electric Calculator for only $350 ! 

A compact; sturdy machine that will stand up under the 
hardest drive of figurmg, and do it in 25% to 40% less time. 

Has the famous Marchant straight- line check didls— factors 
and result visible in easily read, correctly spaced fiaures— 

True figures^ not complements, thus permitting short cuts thdt 
save 40% of operations. 

Keyboard automaticdily locked v^hile operating— no ddngcr 
of accidentally changing keyboard set-up. 

Standard spaced keys, too— large, easily found— lessen eye- 
strain and fatigue. 

Automatic stop controls, smooth-sliding carriage, one-hand 
carriage release and many other valuable Marchant features 
thatcombine absolute accuracy with greatly increased speed. 

Put j^'ot/r figuring on a modern high speed, 
profit'increasmg basis at small cost. Phortc 



• "But rc«lkMf.M«nM^ 
tf * iht hlnc |ti«l| th*t 

our local representative or use the coupon, po«.bi*. t^trr u»t«re it 

tptcjAlty d<$'gfleA for hn 
work— thc4< li-uc-Ksiurc 
dull. Icr Imlificc,'" 




Adds • Subtracts 
Multiplies ' Divides 

17 years building c^iculdlors, nothing 
else > . , Electric, hand operated md port- 
able models as low as $125. 

Sdles snd service offices 
the world over. 




i1 1 Calculator 



NiAlL the coupon for full inforrndtion . . FREE! 



March<s(it CdkuUting Mdchine Co. 

Dcpt.16?« OdliE^nd, Cdi^forni4 
J^kdtt icftd mc full Irifof mit^on ^bout the S3S0 
Mdf^hflAi Surid«rd £l«itrk Cflculiior 
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Poorly managed stores are a 
liability iti the food business 



ob\nous that price discrimination is a 
serious handicap to independent distri- 
botion. The independent must have an 
even break as to price, or his oppor- 
tunities are seriously restricted. 

But our associations find that many 
manufacturers who profess to believe 
that the independent retailer is essen- 
tial to their success are discriminating 
in price; and behind this practice there 
is a big fallacy that must be deared 
away before anything worth white can 
be done toward eliminating waste in 
food distribution. 

During the last ten years manufactur- 
ers have sold many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars' worth of foods to 
mass buyers at concessions that 
had no economic justification. This 
encouraged the development of the 
"loss leader*' in retailing, and I 
know of nothing else that has so 
demoralized food merchandising. 
In this, the fallacy of the advan- 
tages of the mass ord^r has misled 
manufacturers. In gi\ang uneco- 
nomic price advantages to mass 
buyers they have dosed opportuni- 
ties for both the independent re- 
tailer and themselves. 

Short-lived secrets 

NL\N\' manufacturers of trade- 
marked goods seem to think that 
mass orders are worth all they cost, 
and that any unfavorable reaction 
can be avoided by shrouding the 
transactions in mystery. There 
never was a greater fallacy. The 
average life of a secret in the gro- 
cery business is about three days. 
Secret transactions are burdening 
distribution with many unneces- 
sary costs. If manufacturers 



honestly want to give in- 
dependents an even 
break they must adopt 
equitable policies and 
make the same prices to 
all for the same quanti- 
ties and merchandising 
service* 

If manufacturers con- 
tinue to sell mass volume 
wiLli concessions, it won't 
be long before practically 
all grocery orders are 
placed on a mass basis. 

The Frankford Gro- 
cers' Association was or- 
ganized in 1888. Its 
fundamental purposes 
were to combat trade 
evils, encourage social 
activities among its mem- 
bers, and to collect bad 
debts. In 1891, I joined the organiza- 
tion as a collector, and soon became its 
secretary and manager. 

The next year we found that a de- 
moralizing trade evil had developed in 
the form of cut-prices by competitors 
who owned small chains. An investiga- 
tion showed that these operators were 
buying for cash from wholesalers at 
prices that were sometimes 30 per cent 
below the quotations made to our mem- 
bers. Evidently the wholesalers thought 
they could take this mass business and 
retain the trade of the independents, 
and the same fallacy still persists in the 
minds of many. The wholesalers had 



taken away our opportunity to compete 
on an equitable basis and for the pur- 
pose of buying and distributing to our 
members we organixed what is now 
called the Frankford Grocery Company. 

Started on a small scale 

WE HAVE always had a good deal of 
sympathy for the little fellow, because 
we started in the wholesale business 
with a capital of only $500. Fifty mem- 
bers of the Association were willing to 
back the venture; but only 12 of them 
had confidence enough to put up any 
money. They pledged $12 each, payable 
at the rate of one dollar a month. But 
the 50 charter owr.ers of the Company 
agreed to pay weekly for the goods they 
bought, so we were able to pay our bills 
promptly. 

The Company soon demonstrated that 
it could buy as cheaply as the whole- 
salers and sell to our members at a much 
smaller spread, and soon all of the as- 
sociation members were stockholders in 
and customers of the buying company. 
At that time, the a^mpany stock sold at 
par, $10 per share, and now it is worth 
$80. When new members come in they 
are given the opportunity of buying not 
more than $500 worth of stock which 
they agree to sell back to the Company 
at the rate of $50 a share plus half its 
book value, when they leave the Asso- 
ciation. 

Many buying associations have 
shown that it is impracticable to sell 






Frequently we hear that a manufacturer Is asking a higher 
price than he gets from chaias which huy less 
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ARE YOU TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS WAY TO REDUCE COSTS? 



The articles prdu red, and ihoM^onds 
more, are protected and beoutified 
wirh nitrocellulose bcquer. Their 
makers are eornmg extra profits 
because these lacquers dry more 
-- r^ quickly thon other finsshing mate- 
rials and save millions every yeor in 
time^ labor, and storage space. 

Nitrocellulose facquers are exten- 
sively used on wood, mefol, plaster^ 
floor and wall coverings, paper^ 
poltery, textiles^ and other st^rFaces. 
They impart a towgh film, highly re- 
sistonf to scrotching, thet is woter- 
proof^ ond that can be eosily kept 
clean with soop orid water. 




New uses for Ihese facquers and for 
special solutions of nitrocellulose 
ore discovered almost daily. Con- 
sijit whoever supplies your fmishing 
moterials to learn whether nitrocelU 
ulose locquer cart be used profit- 
obty ift your business* As o further 
aid in determining this, we have a 
booklet. The Story Of Modem 
Lacquer, which we will gbdty mail 
to you. Please ask foryoy rcopy now. 

The Hercytes Powder Company 
does not monufocture lacquer, cell- 
uloid, or other pyroxylin producls. 
We produce nitrocellulose from 
which Itiese moterials ore mode. 



A» CELIUIOSE >RO DUCTS DEPARTMENT 

§I^HEI^ULES POWDER^COMPANY K 


907 KIN REi 
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33% of the country^ s biggest 
dividend-paying companies use 

METERED 
MAIL 



'T^WENTY from a list of thirc>'-six of the 
X country's biggest dividend -paying com- 
panies {and thousands of other business con- 
cerns, large and small) now use Metered Mail , . . 
Why? Because it is the fastestj safest method 
of mail dispatch* 

Metered Mail is a privilege granted by the 
U. S. Government* This privilege allows you 
to print and fmter postage, and postmark your 
own mail in your own office by means of a 
licensed Posta^i Mmr, 

And what, you may ask, does this mean to 
you? It means automatic postage accounting, 
the elimination of waste and misuse of stamps, 
a faster and more economical way of preparing 
mail for dispatch* It means that your mail 
dodges time-<onsuming operations in the Post 
Office . . . is rushed through to catch the earliest 
train, plane or boat . . , and may amve as 
much as twenty-^four hours earlier. 

The mi^er stamp broadcasts your progressive- 
ness. It means to the recipients of your mail 
that you have taken every precaution to see 
that your correspondence reaches its destina- 
tion quickly, safely^ neat in appearance. 

The Government has recently extended add- 
ed privileges to users of Metered Mail, which 
will enable you to abolish entirely the use of 
adhesive postage stamps. These privileges, to- 
gether with the wide range of Pitney-Bowes 
Metered Mail equipment, are benefiting thou- 
sands of small mailers as well as 
large ones. 

Let us tell you about the details 
of this faster, safer, more econom- 
ical method of mail handling and 
dispatch. 




METERED MAIL. 



A card or letter addressed to our 
main office— or a phone call to one 
of our twenty-five branches— will 
bring you this information without 
obligating you in any way. 



THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 935 PACIFIC STREET • STAMFORD, CONN, 



H'hfii writiMff fo Tre Postaci McTxa Cou^Aitv pitase menimt Nation* j Bmimf9 
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stock without the return contract. When 
this is done it tends to dissipate interest 
and finally to place the organizations 
in the hands of men who are no longer 
retail grocers. 

We have also avoided the mistake of 
procuring volume for volume's saJce, 
Many associations will seU any retail 
grocer, including chains, believing that 
lowered costs due to larger volume 
justify the practice. We always have 
contended tliat selling nonmembers at 
prices quoted to members is a disad* 
vantage to members, and although we 
sell to outsiders we charge them more. 

Our members are charged a small 
initiation fee and annual dues. They 
agree to keep their stores clean, their 
stock attractively displayed, and to 
adopt our general advertising and mer- 
chandising plans. Our merchandising 
manager studies the problems of indi- 
vidual members, and provides the entire 
membership with weekly and monthly 
campaigns. We give our members the 
opportunity of merchandising their 
goods as effectively as any chain com- 
i:>etitor. 

Poor stores are a liability 

OUR members w^ould be able to ^re 
the public better, however, if it were not 
for the competition of poorly managed 
stores of all sizes. Such stores are the 
gr^test liability in food distribution. 
As a rule they are irLsufRciently capital- 
ized and unsanitary. 

Food manufacturers and wholesalers 
are mainly resfjonsible for this com- 
petition. The manufacturers get their 
goods into the stores by means of free 
deals and selling schemes in their effort 
to swell volume at any cost. The whole- 
salers, imbued with the same ambition, 
e^rtend them liberal credit and press 
goods on them. As long as these mis- 
managed stores are supported in this 
way, the proficient independent will find 
them, a most serious handicap. 

Our three organizations stand for 
liberal coof-)eration, sufficient capital, 
proper management, and adequate ad- 
vertising among independent retail 
pocers. If a retailer is not willing to 
adopt these factors, we do not consider 
him worthy of the opportunities we 
extend. 

Although there has been a great deal 
of discussion of the burden of distribu- 
tion cost due to small stores, our ex- 
perience shows that the little fellows 
have no comer on mismanagement. 
Many of our members conduct small 
stores and they know how to run their 
business. We do not want a grocer who 
will buy only about S15 worth of goods 



a week from us and scatter the r^t of 
his business among half a dozen whole- 
salers. 

The opportunity principle is operative 
throughout our organizations. In our 
ofUces we employ 26 young women and 
two of them are ofTicers of the Company. 
They were aU trained in our offices, and 
we never have taken an employee away 
from another organization. Most of 
them are bill clerks and order-writers. 
They are paid by the piece with penal- 
ties for all errors. They make good 
money, and the more they make the 
better we like tliem. Consequently, our 
employee turnover is practically nothing. 

In our warehouse, the men who put 
up orders are also paid by the pia:e, 
and the top man makes about $43 a 
week. The average of the others is $27 
a week. We guarantee drivers S25 a 
week, pay them 30 cents per $100 for 
deliveries, and several of them make as 
much as $50 a week. 

All salesmen and supervisors draw 
salaries for we do not pay them on a 
basis of volume. Their work is to dis- 
tribute merchandise in a manner that 
will pay the best return to our members 
and we give them an opportunity to 
increase their earnings by a system of 
weekly bonuses. They also specialize 
on certain products under a form of 
salf^ service for manufacturers. 

Our policy is to determine the value 
of every detail and process of the busi- 
ness, and then pay our people what 
their work is worth. 

Good outlet for specialties 

FOR the manufacturer who conducts 
his business on fair and economic lines, 
we not only offer a complete and well 
organized outlet, but also introduce his 
goods to our members more cheaply 
than he can do the work. We have 
eliminated waste in speciahy selling. 
Our seven salesmen call on our members 
every two weeks. They take practically 
no orders for general groceries, since all 
of our members are educated to mail or 
bring their orders, and they devote near- 
ly all of their time to speciahy selling 
covering our members every two weeks. 

Each two-w^ period our salesmen 
are given samples of four items from 
one or four manufacturers. These are 
the only samples they carry. They 
are ad\Hsed of all selling fx>ints, the 
policies of the manufacturers, and all 
national and direct advertising behind 
the goods. They sell the items just as 
effectively as any manufacturer's spe* 
cialty salesmen could do the work, and 
for their service the manufacturers pay 
us 12 cents per call per item. 



Last year we received $16,551 from 
manufacturers for this service, and we 
l^aid our four specialty salesmen $16,- 
807 in salaries and bonuses. 

Because of the cooperation of our 
members, our wholesale company is 
able to operate on a gross margin of 
five per cent plm cash discounts. This 
margin defrays all our distribution ex- 
pense and contributes steadily to our 
reserve fund. Our volume is limited 
practically to our own members, 98 per 
cent of whom are located within a radius 
of five miles from our wholesale house. 

Closer cooperation needed 

IF THERE is any applicable economic 
practice that we do not apply in getting 
groceries from the producers to our 
members, 1 do not know what it is. 
After 38 years of experience in grocery 
distribution, I am convinced that the 
only way in which costs can be further 
reduced and service improved is by 
closer cooperation between manufactur- 
ers and their wholesalers with the 
motive of encouraging sound retail 
methods. Our operating overhead for 
1929 was .0310. 

There are no more good retail stores 
of every kind tlian the public wants, 
and the public is quick to reward that 
merchandising service which is the best 
balance between convenience, attrac- 
tiveness and economy. These facts are 
not recognized as they should be but 
their importance is emphasized to us 
every day, and especially in the man- 
agement of our Unity Stores Associa- 
tion, 

Til is organization is made up of more 
than 200 members of the Frankford 
Grocers' Association who have proved 
that they are entitled to the best oppor- 
tunities we can offer. Every Unity 
grocer is hand-picked. 

His store is literally taken apart and 
put together again to conform to the 
best scientific plans and attractive dec- 
oration we have been able to devise. 
Me signs an agreement to adopt all 
Unity rules of management and to use 
all the advertising and merchandising 
material sent him, with the understand- 
ing that failure to do so will cause him 
to forfeit his membership. 

He pays the cost of remodeling his 
store. He also pays an entrance fee and 
quarterly dues, besides the cost of ail 
material provided. We merely lend him 
the full su]iport of our organizations, 
with equitable prices and the means of 
meeting merchandising competition, 
and the opportunity to serve the public 
in a manner that will build up his 
business. 
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Ready for Occupancy 
before Cold Weather 




TRUSCON 

STANDARDIZED 

BUILDINGS 

You would scarcely believe how quickly a Truscon 
Building can be up and ready for your use. But speedy 
occupancy is only one of the outstanding features of 
these fine buildings. You also get a building individual' 
ized to meet your needs and at surprisingly moderate 
cosL This building is modern^ firesafe, attractive. You 
can have flat or pitched roof type — monitor or saw- 
tooth. You can have side walls of any description 
and Steeldeck roofs insulated to any degree and 
waterproofed with standard roofing. The entire 
building is built of standard ujuts, manufactured in 
Truscon plants and partaking of the economies of 
standardization and large scale production, Truscon 
co-operates fully with your architect and contractor. 

StndfQt the Truuott Buildinf B^k. It ^plains fully, 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YoungsEown> Ohio 

Kniinesrifli mn^ SaL» Ofiaei ia Pfiaaiptl Ciiici, M-in PJ*nt In Younjilown. 
Ffldiorufl ia C)«ve]«iul. Dotroit. Loi Aniele. m&d J»pan. The Trti*eon Liibor*- 
I4iriet, OvIroiL Forei^o Tride Divt^ioo* Hem YorVi Imcotx SimI Oicip-ny of 
C«cwd4. Limited. W«ikcrrillb OntAriow 




Making Men Into 
Merchants 

(Continued jrom page 46) 
manager. Our managers select the 
merchandise for their own stores. The 
chain store provicies the right physical 
layout and the financial resource for 
the store. It places at its managers' dis- 
posal specialized information. It leaves 
the managers free to merchandise their 
stores which, I take it. is the particu- 
lar thing that a real merchant wants 
to do. 

Chain-store managers are censured 
because tliey don't contribute sufficient 
time or money to community needs. In 
our own chain the question of money 
contributions is handled by the individ- 
ual manager within reasonable limits. 
He is free to take his part, in accordance 
with the store s volume, in helping the 
various community projects. We feel 
that our managers are community- 
minded. Practically all of them are 
members of the local chamber of com- 
merce and of local service clubs. Thirty 
per cent of our managers and associates 
are directly interested in their com- 
munities because they own their own 
homes. 

In the final analysis, a store is the 
direct reflection of the individual mer- 
chant. The real reason why you do or 
do not trade in a store is the kind of 
value and service that you get there. 

No check on ifidividualistn 

WE HAVE no quarrel with the indi- 
vidual who prefers to operate his own 
store. There will always be room and 
plenty of it in this country for this type 
of man. If he has the ability, the re- 
sources and the necessary, energy, he 
will succeed alongside of the chain 
store, the mailorder house, the big 
department store, the direct house-to- 
house salesman or of any other type of 
competition* But we do have a place 
in our system for this same man and, 
the greater his natural ability, the 
greater his opportunity with the chain. 
For every merchant who has felt 
himself shackled by the methods of 
a chain store, you can count hundreds 
who are proud to credit their success 
to their association with, and their de- 
velopment in, a chain store. You can 
count an even greater number of inde- 
pendents who have profited from the 
teachings of their chain-store competi- 
tors so that their stores are more profit- 
able to them and better servants of the 
community. 



a iuii u^r iing (a TiL^scos* Siwt ConrAWV pleoft mtnthn Huihn** Busimss 
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Sound, Steady Development 



Even its best and oldest friends have 
been surprised at the rapid rise of 
International Harvester in the automo- 
tive world. The gains in International 
Truck production and in International 
registrations throughout the United 
States have been outstanding. 

There is nothing artificial or tempo- 
rary in this success. It would, in fact, 
be hard to cite o better example of 
sound and steady development in 
American industry and business than 
this rise of International Trucks. The 
truck- building knowledge accumu- 
lated since 1904 is apparent in each 
succeeding year's output of Inter- 
nat'.onols. Constantly improving de* 



sign, rigid quality standords, and 
a forward-looking service policy — 
all have contributed to the growing 
reputation. 

Today the rising preference for 
Internationals forms as reliable o 
gauge as you can get of truck values. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, and the proof of the truck comes 
out on the job. It is impossible to do 
what International trucks are doing 
without being good. 

Visit any company-owned branch 
or any dealer and see the new line- 
up of Speed and Heavy-Duty Models. 
They fit all hauling needs and a dem- 
onstration will gladly be given. 



Til* UlutlmFEon ihowi Hi* 
Dflw International Mod*l 
A -5, 3-toni d'Cyllrvdar 
Spsed Truck, Th« dimin 
h odi^pt*d for an untiiudny 
wid« range of isrvtca from 
iiigli'ipMd tr^niporl fo 




International Harvester Company 

606 S. Michigan At*. fXoiJll^tM* Chkogo, ItUnoii 



Infarnattenoi Trtickt in^ 
clud« tti* %-1on Spcciat 
P«ltv*ry; tKa hton Six- 
Sptsd Sp«cicilf Spasii 
Truckt, 1 ISp 2 and 
tgmi ond Hoavy-Du^ly Tfvcki 
to S'ton. 



I NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



tVhcn wrUtng io lnr$M:tA7wnAL ilAR>i.&TU CaMfAHV pirasr mtmtiom K^iwm't BM^imtu 
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The year 15 1787. The place is Phila- 
delphia, The scene is Bcnjamm Frank- 
lin's library. 

Bookcases, rising high, surround liim, 
this homely philosopher, this student, in- 
ventor and patriot. 

Franklin was no longer young. Ability 
to reach books on the higher shelves was 
a constant challenge* Necessity to hiin, 
Indeed^ was the inspiration of invention r 
and to defeat the problem of old age, he 
conceived and en^ccuted a *long arm!" 

This "long arm" — a wooden handle 
with avo hinged clasps controlled by a 
simple pull of strings in the fingers — was 
extraordinarily simple. The invention 
was a sensation in its day. Men came 
hundreds of miles to inspect it, to watch 
Franklin demonstrate it in his library. 

Today, throughout the world, thou- 
sands of men are reaching for — and 
securing — the training and knowledge 
to master their present jobs and equip 
themselves for the opportunities ahead* 

From the Americas, from the Orient, 
from Europe and the far-away places of 
the earth, these men are usmg the *'long 
arm" of enrolment with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools to reach 
the training they most need! 

Franklin devised the "long arm" to se- 
cure books he could not otherwise reach. 
These men, in many cases deprived by 
various circumstances of academic and 
technical training through ordinarily ac- 
cepted channels, find in L C. S, enrolment 



The Long 
Arm of 
Learning 




Spemliy pmed By Fmnkim Buche Snnimiim. a diuci descc'^cni of Benjamin 
Fr^mlUm, J* ike FhU&ddphh Uhmry fonaded by Franktin. Same 0/ Ikr. books 
iu^ wan domaiid by fmrtklin, with kh ^ut&mph ittsmbed mi the fiy Uava. 



and instruction the expert tutelage and 
practical education needed to make good. 

Others, university trainedt extend^ the 
reach of their experience by I. C S* 
study. Its student body embraces the 
world, all classes of ambitious men. 

In its 39 years of existence^ nearly 
4,000,000 men seeking training have 
reached to this Universal University, 
which today provides 241 standard 
courses and scores of special courses, 
covering practically every business, tech- 
nical and engineering subject.^ These 
courses are prepared and revised by 
more than 1500 authorities, each a recog- 
nized leader in hts respective field. I. C, S. 
branch offices are maintained in many 
capital cities the world over. 



Observe the L C S. students in your 
own organization. If you do not already 
know tljcm, it will be to your advantage 
to look them up, for you will realise 
chat they are carneat students of your 
business and studying, in most cases, to 
make themselves more valuable in its 
conduct. 

By encouraging them, you will be mak- 
ing an important investment in your own 
present and future success 1 This is the 
reason that more th.m 2300 leading busi- 
ness organizations and 355 railroad com- 
panies have arranged with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools to supply 
training for their employees. We will be 
pleased to mail, upon request, our book- 
let, *'The Business of Building Men,** 



Intemnational Correspondence 



fOUNDED m9i 
^CRANTON, P£NNSYLVANiA 



S CHOOLS 



HOME SrUDY COUA/Cfl 
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The stranger shed his coat, ''Let me help you/* he said 



How to Make Vow Town Grow 



By CARL GOERCH 

Publisheo Washington, N, C, ?To^rm%% 



ILLUSTR AtrONS BV J. D, fRWIN 



Th is simple formula doesn t cost a cent but 
its author guarantees results 



GIVE me the whole-hearted, 
sincere cooperation of about 
1200 of its citizens and I'll 
I guarantee to make any aver- 
age small town one of the 
TBOst talked-of and most popular 
places in the United States, And it won't 
cost anybody a penny, either. Not a sin- 
gle, solitary cent. 

Most towns with from 5,0U0 to 15»* 
000 population are constantly watching 
for publicity that may attract new resi- 
dents, new busine^ establishments or 
T^ew manufacturing enterprises. Many 
dollars are spent on this kind of pub- 
licity. Attractive booklets are issued and 
advertisements are inserted in various 
publications. Impressive signboards are 
located at strategic places. Comprehen- 



sive displays of some 
of the leading assets 
are shown at fairs^ 
conventions and 
dustrial exhibitions. 
Various other methods 
are employed, most of 
them w*ell worth while 
and all of them rather **Good morni 
expensive. 

But ril guarantee 
my plan to be more effective than any 
of these. 

Let us suppose — ^just by way of illus- 
tration—that the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Utopia, Ohio, 
sees this assertion and decides to send 
for me to ascertain what it is all about, 
I pack my bags and huslk off to Utopia 




ng," said a cheery man in a doorway 



as fast as I can. The first thing Vd do 
would be to call a meeting of about 200 
men. Utopia, let us say. has a popula- 
tion of 10.000. 1 announce that the meet- 
ing is to take place on a certain night 
and I insist that nothing can be done 
unless 200 men attend. 1 take sj^ecial 
pains to make it clear that men from all 
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The mechanic made the simple 
repairs btit would take no pay 



walks of life are wanted— business and 
professional men, derks, salesmen, 
fanners and laborers. In the event 1 
failed to get my crowd. I would im- 
mediately bid a regretful but firm fare- 
well to Utopia and hie myself to other 
parts- 

However^ Utopia is a fairly progres- 
sive town and my men come to the 
meeting. The president of the Chamber 
of Commerce introduces me and 1 get 
up to make my little talk: 

Courtesy is good publicity 

'TM going to make a very brief speech. 
Our endeavor is going to be to make 
Utopia the most popular town in the 
country. No money is to be spent to 
bring this about. 1 ask you men to do 
only two things. The first is to speak to 
every stranger you see in town and the 
second is to be on the lookout for any 
service you might be able to 
render him. That is all I have to 
say, except that I hope everyone 
will try and cooperate to the full* 
est extent, providing that you de- 
cide to accept my plan/* 

Then I take my seat. Probably 
there will be a rather embarrass- 
ing pause, during which the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
leans over and whispers: 

"Aren't you going to say any- 
thing else?" 

''There's nothing else for me to 
eay.** 

He looks at me as though unable 
to grasp the situation. I see the 
same bewilderment on the fac^ 
of many of the men in the audi- 
ence, and it is evident that they 
haven't quite comprehended what 
it is all about. 

**Aren't you going to appoint 
any committees?'' some one asks. 



"We don't need any 
committees," I assure 
him- 

"What about 
funds?" 

"IVe already said 
that there would be 
no necessity for funds. 
There will be nothing 
for which to spend any 
money. You claim you 
want to boost Utopia. 
All right, here is your 
chance. You won't 
have to attend any 
meetings or banquets, 
nor will you have to 
go to any special 
trouble. There will be 
no "drives' or intensive 
effort over a prescribed period. Nothing 
like that at all. All youVe got to do is 
to speak courteously to every stranger 
you see on your streets and show him 
any accommodation within reason. I 
want you to try it out for a couple of 
months. There is no long formula in con- 
nection with my program. It is perfectly 
simple, and a child can understand it. 
By the way, it might be a good idea for 
you to go home and tell your children to 
cooperate. Tell them also to greet all 
strangers whom they may happen to see. 
Give my proposal a fair trial and I'll 
guarantee that you will be astounded at 
the results." 

The meeting adjourns. The crowd 
splits up into little groups and there is 
further discussion. I tell them that I 
probably shall remain in Utopia for a 
while to see how things work out. 

''But you won't need any help," I 
promise. *'Go ahead and do as Tve told 




The natives went out of their way to be of 
service because they liked the visitor 



you and everything will take care of it- 
self," 

And I am confident that if the citizens 

of Utopia conscientiously try to follow 
this plan they will be more than satisfied 
witii their campaign. At the end of two 
months, the name of their town will be 
on the lips of thousands of persons in 
all parts of the country. When some 
particular town is mentioned as being 
a fine place to live, the chances are that 
some one present will announce enthu- 
siastically : 

"But you ought to visit Utopia! 
There's a real town for you. Finest folks 
in the world. I was there a short while 
ago and I'm looking forward to my 
next visit. One of these days Fm going 
to buy me a house there and make it 
my home." 

It's a proven formula 

**WHAT makes you so confident?" 
someone rises to ask. *'What have you 
got on which to base your opinion?" 

That's a fair question. All I can say 
is that I have had personal experience 
and know of numerous instances which 
have convinced me that if some town 
were to adopt a program like the one I 
have outlined it would produce excellent 
results. Unless I am much mistaken, 
you, yourself, have had one or more 
experiences which warrant your endorse- 
ment of the proposition. 

Some time ago I was in Waxahachie, 
Texas. I had to spend a couple of hours 
there. After 1 had transacted my busi- 
ness 1 walked down the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfare. 

"Good morning, sir!" said a cheery 
voice from the doorway of a store. 

I looked around in sur- 
prise and met the glance 
of a rather pleasant look- 
ing man. 

**How do you do!" I re- 
turned, as I continued up 
the street. Then it occurred 
to me that he probably 
had mistaken me for some- 
one else, 

"Good morning!" came 
the cordial voice of an 
elderly man going in the 
opposite direction. He 
waved his hand and 
smiled. I returned the 
salute and also the smile, 
**How are you!" was the 
expression that accosted 
me a few steps further 
along, 

"Nice morning!" greeted 
another voice. 
And so it went on, I 
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An 

Engineering 

Service 
to Protect 
Life 

Property 



\ 



I 




Lives, buildings, profits - - - > 
all hung by a J^erj^ thread / 



Soft and HI Ike- II anil ^heer^ the 
luHtrouB garmenlM flaw thru the 
machined , - * »taud ready to be 
packaged. Quick, deft^ femitiine 
fingen) fold the garment here, turn 
a corner there* 8ndi]enly a tihriek 
Khatteri! the \%\my hum! ClhairM are 
pUt»hed o%erp Firt^! But, the Bcr^ice 
synihttli^Hl by the LaFrauce and 
Poamite Ounader in on giiartt 
Quick work with a handy tire e\-» 
tingui^her of the right ty|>e and 
shee changes what might have bei^n 
a dinu^iter into ati inriflcnt. 

riiis !»ervirei}i ^%afeguarding teui^ 



of thou Baud A of indu^tric^^ and 
|jublie building!?^ again t^t iire. It 
hat^d on factn — not gues^^work. 

It eitartA with a detailed siuney of 
the fire hajr^rd^ of your property 
by our trained lire protection engt- 
neerii^ Ba«(4*don this survey, we tiu In 
mtt complete, uobiat^ed, written 
recommetidationd fi>r Bafeguartlin^ 
y our bu si nc I n hi a j^h I — f o r t h i 
company inakeB e% cry rccognizetl 
type of iire-c^xtinguie^hing et|ui|i* 
ment — from otie-t{uart hand exlin- 
gni»4her» to large mot(»rw]ri% cn firc 
apparutu!i. 



IVIaybe your hut^inet^i^ \% textilet^ 
or a ttepartnient Biore, or a woa<l- 
w orking »hop — whatever it ii*, whal- 
er er its siiee^ La France and Foani^ 
itc Service cau ehow you the way 
to safeguard it from fire* Write for 
<ine of our rcprei^eutatlven to call— 
i^tthout ohligatiou. 

< M l: K ] i: A N ^ 1,A r B A N C£ and F « A I T K 
r ciNKOKATiriX, ll^pt. KLMIHA, ^. V, 

*di principal diieM 



ttvm Arnvfrnat k'ifm'^ 
U 



lA FRANCE *~»F0AM1TE PROTECTION 



£MafN€€RiNO S £ R V f C £ 




ff^t* cmpy tfiU km 



AGAINST FIRE 
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UNLOADING TEN 



ONS OF GOAL A MINUTE 
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imagine that at least 20 men spoke to 
me. By the time I got back to the sta- 
tion I felt as though I owned the town. 
I had gotten the impression that the 
people of Waxahachie were glad I had 
come to their town and appreciated my 
being there. During the last couple of 
blocks of my stroll^ I threw out my 
chest, worked up a pleasant expression 
and did a little greeting on my ow^n ac- 
count without waiting for somebody to 
get the start on me. 

I hated to leave Waxahachie. I don*t 
know whether it was just a coincidence 
that those people spoke to me; whether 
I resembled someone of their acquain- 
tance, OB what the reason was for their 
cordialSy, but It certainly made me feel 
good. To this day, Waxahachie stands 
out to me as being one of the grandest 
towns in the country. 



Ordinary Handling Methods 
Are Far Too Costly Today 

Visualise this bridge cranei 437 feet long and 
handling 10 tons of coal at each bite of its giant 
bucket. Two hundred and seventy-five tons of 
coal per lineal foot of dock front can be stored 
under its long span and the crane averages a trip a 
minute in unloading coal from vessels into storage. 

Building heavy dock machinery to handle enor- 
mous tonnages ol coal or ore requires a high 
degree of engineering and manufacturing skilU 
Industrial Brownhoist, the originators of this 
equipment and pioneer manufacturers of locomo- 
tive cranes, has been largely responsible during 
the past fifty years for the rapid improvement of 
these two classes of machinery* 

The engineering ability which has helped make 
Industrial Brownhoist a leader in the material 
handling machinery industry is available to anyone 
interested in lowering production costs through 
improved handling methods. That we have been 
successful in doing this for users of our cranes is 
proved by the high regard in which the name In- 
dustrial Brownhoist is held, wherever its equip- 
ment is operating. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corporatian, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dutrict Ofic«»: New Yofk* PtillwlelptilH, Pittib«r|h, Dctrtiit. Cbic«40, Sio Ffdociicso. New OplMti* 
PlMi»i Brimnhoi»t Divtiion* Ctcvelimd. Ohio; Induitriftt Divifion. Bijr City, Michigjo; 
£lyri« Foumlrr Divitioii. lilirfiA, Ohio 

INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 



Courtesy is appreciated 

YOU'VE probably hem in a strange 
piace yourself and have had some per- 
son greet you as he passed. Whether he 
did it to be polite or whether he thought 
you were someone he knew did not alter 
the fact that you appreciated the greet- 
ing. And then^ if someone else were to 
speak to you a moment later^ followed 
by the same thing two or three times 
more, don't you believe you would feel 
just like I did that morning in Waxa- 
hachie? 

I think you would* 

Suppose my 200 friends in Utopia 
were to start out on their campaign of 
greeting every stranger. Can't you 
imagine the tremendous effect it would 
have on visitors to the town? Can't you 
imagine how you, yourself, would feel 
if you were accosted on every side by 
friendly voices and pleasant smiles? 

It's funny ttmt no town ever has em- 
barked on a campaign of wholesale 
courtesy. Nothing costs less or pays 
greater dividaids. 

Raleigh, N. has a prominent 
citizen who is head of a large retail 
busine^ there. He formerly lived in 
Salem, Mass, About eight years ago 
his wife and two small children were 
driving through North Carolina on their 
way to Florida. He had been detained 
in Richmond and intended to make the 
rest of the trip by train. They had a 
puncture near the outskirts of Raleigh. 
Climbing out of the car, the woman 
gazed at the f!at tire helplessly. She did 
not know how to go about changing it, 
and the children were too small to be 
o( any material help. 

"Let me help you, madam!" 

Another car had slowed up, A man 
and woman occupied it. The man was 



Whm miitug la TitftrsTirAL BBOWh' hoist ConhyM^.L^s rw. . 
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getting out. He shed his coat, rolled up 
his sleeves and got to work. His wife in- 
vited the other woman and the children 
to sit in her car while the tire was being 
changed. They chatted pleasantly and 
when the new tire finally had been put 
on, the Raleigh folks invited the tourists 
to stop at their house for a few minutes 
and rest before continuing their journey. 

The invitation was accepted. The 
visitors remained with their hosts about 
an hour and were delighted with the 
courtesy extended them. Then they re- 
sumed their trip. When the woman*s 
husband joined them two days later » 
she told him about the way she and the 
children had been treated in Raleigh. 
On the return trip, tliey stopped ofT in 
the North Carolina city to express again 
their appreciation and thanks to the 
coupJe who had befriended them. 

The Salem man was taken over the 
city* He was impressed with it, and 
the next year he opened a large business 
there. He and his wife are living in 
Raleigh and buih a handsome residence 
there three years ago. 

Courtesy pays dividends 

YES, indeed; courtesy pays dividends. 
Usually the dividends are entirely un- 
expected and come in an unforeseen 
manner, but they come, directly or in* 
directly. 

There is a millionaire who used to 
sjjend his winters in my home town, 
Washington, N. C. His home was in 
Providence, R, L A number of years 
ago a local jeweler had shown him some 
trivial courtesy. The millionaire appre- 
ciated it. While on a cruise down the 
Atlantic coast, he sailed his yacht to 
Washington to spend a day with his 
friend. He was intti5duced to many of 
our t^eople. They liked liim and he liked 
them. For 12 years thereajfer he came 
to Washington every wintfif. 

A wealthy magazine publisher from 
New York came to Currituck county. 

on a hunting trip, J^rrituck is 
in the extreme northeastaii section of 
the state. He met some oUj^s citizens. 
They were in a position tOJxtend him 
Several little courtesies. As a matter of 
fact, they went out of their way to be 
nice to him. Not because of his wealth 
^-for wealth meant nothing to them— 
but because they liked him. 

He made several other trips to 
Currituck and it wasn*t long before he 
became keenly interested in the county. 
He built several fine schoolhouses and 
establislied the finest educational system 
to be found in any county in North 
Carolina. Many of his friends also be- 
Ean coming down. Some of them built , 




NO MOTOR 

Ever Stood Such 
Punishment Before 

Recently a furnace manufacturer gave us an ap- 
parently simple order. He wanted a motor-driven 
fan which, incorporated in his product^ would 
*'blow" an equal flow of heat through the hot 
air ducts, thereby maintaining an even tempera- 
ture throughout hard-to-heat houses. An ordi- 
nary electric fan would do the trick, he said, and 
so it would — thcortncally. But we foresaw prac- 
tical difficulties— furnace heat, soot, vapors — chat 
would ruin in a few months the sturdiest motor 
ever built. Never in three decades of building 
special application motors had we faced more 
difficult a task. We went into a huddle, com- 
bined inspiration with exjxrience, and starting 
from scratch, evolved a new motor— a veritable 
salamander with heat-proof bearings^ windings 
and insulation— a saat-proof, fmlstuft-proof motor 
that will keep chill north rooms cozy for years 
to come, adding immeasurably to the reputation 
of our cus comer* s good furnaces. 

If }oti have a problem ht ekctrtcal-matond ma- 
tkmery cmie U RMsns CT Myers. We offer ygu 
the facilities of a c&mpUtely modtrn plant and 
the ixperitnce of j2 years* precis ton man ti factum 
in desiptingt huilding and applying electric 
tors, gmeratm^ fans and electrical appliances 

Hobbins & Myers, 

Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 



1878 




1930 



FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND OftANBS 
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Cut 22'}/^ Salary Hours a Day 

A liijf Lmnaport coitijiiiny aaya "With the Rem- 
i Mf;n>ii AccoiiMting M^Krhuie, one clerk in 1 ■ > hours 
a Jay does llietvurk formerly tlooe by ihree p(JO|ilo 
^lirking full Uitie , . . Ihm ynyio^ for iUclf several 
Liineti over itt U* first year uf uac.^ 



SaC7e5 25% FIoorH[mce — at a Stroke 

A large ifuuraoce cviii|>aiiy wutiU'il lt> cut \u home t^fficc 
o^^erhcad H kht^iit any jtlowiivg u{t «f ytitrk or iiiipairini^ of 
eSiizitincy. Reutingtuu RiiuJ BUHiirdtlit: probliiii,,.bliuwed 
them a better^ fabler (ilitig system lliai riM|uiri?d much less 
fltH>r f*|iace^ Af» a rr?»till, rrril wan cut 2j Thw ni*w riietliod 
imttl f*jr it^rlf ill ft iriiiiitittt , , . lli«n patUi n iu«intlily pruftL 



Halves F rozen Capltur 
in Half 'Year 

Tbe t0ili;t goo4s depart riictii cif 
a New England fitifre in^Lalleil 
Kardex 5fcrchandi»e ContrfjI. 
In six inoaths it had decrea^^rd 
invented capital in dlock by otit^ 
half. Yet more items were bt^iiig 
carried. Turnover iacrcaiteil 
fri^ni S to 8 timet a year. 
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How to make Quick Action Economies 
that will add to T/iis Year's Earnings 



A 



*^HOW US how to make a €|iiick saving" says 
^ the busine8s man. **Show us how to 
straighlen this out in a hurry , . , how lo cut 
our overhead hy the first of the year . . . and 
we'll he interested!'* 

Quick acting economy. ••that is the demand of 
the day. For with sales volume below par, 
quick savings assume a new and vital relation* 
ahip with the earnings statement. 

Remington Raud accepts euch challenges* In 
most cases it is able to go even further than its 
clients dare hope. It is very often able to show 
cold cash economies in as little as thirty €lays! 
If lhi& 8ur[>rii>es you, remember that Remingtou 



Raiurs function at all times is lo lighten labor 
- * . speed operatiouE . , ; eliminate waste with 
modem equipment, better systems, planned con- 
troL No other organization has such a wealth 
of experience from which to draw« It has made 
thousands of installations. It knows where 
savings can be made , • . and hnows how to 
make them. 

1930 isjn't over yet. There is still time for fast 
working economies that will add to your tht*% 
yearns earnings. Call the Remington Rand man 
and let him explain bow money saving methods 
can be paid for out of current operating expenses 
and the bavingta that will follow immediately. 



Remington Rand 



LIBRARY BUREAU FUing Syuems and Indexing Service . . , REMINGTON TypeHtitets and Accounting Mtn^himm * , . INDEX 
ViSIBLE , , . RAND &. KARBEX FwiWe R^ords , . , DALTON Adding mtd BmMi^ping Muthimn . , KALA^IAZOO AND 
Barer VAWTER I^^-leaf Equipment . . . SAFEpCABINTT H4.*e4^rd Prutsiction [h^vicei . , . PtiWKRS Ati^mnUng Muchine* 



BUSINESS SERVICE 

Ett*rtitive offie^^Mf BufftdOf New Yt^rh Sat^ji offictm in nil hading citip». 
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"It cut our drying costs 





and we once thought 
a rotary dryer could 
not handle our product" 



The eavinga in labor, fiiel^ power and floor apace effected hy 
Louisville Dryers are lowering dr)'iiig costs on bulk or beavy 
niaierials in many cases from 40^ to 80^ in more than one tHou- 
sand different plants. Scores of users, who once thought Louisville 
Diyers eould not economically handle their product, have been 
amazed at actual results. The savings in many cases have paid 
for installations in less tbon one year. Speedier production and 
a better product are other advantages. Dried materials are 
delivered automadeally without interruption as fast as needed* 
No costly trucking or rehandling- In face of the trend to lower 
prices, can you afford not to investigate the outstanding perform- 
ance of Louisville Dryers? 

An Analytical Survey 
Without Cost to You 



A Sorvey of your drying problems 
by our Drying Engineers will clearly 
indicate the costs and savings in 
terms of dollars and cents. Recom- 
mendations, if any, for improving 
your present drying operations, will 
l>e on a basis of assured economies. 
In availing yourself of tliis service 
and our 40 years* experience in this 
fields tbere is no obligation what- 
ever. Send now for all the facts* 
Correspondence invited, 

A Louisville Dryer Never Cost Any Buyer Anything 



455 Bsixter Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 

CMhlm AdilreM-LOUDRY, Lmiiarill., Ky. 

II ht'n Wftsiutf [.cit livitLE nivific MACifiMutv COMFAJiY pUdtf mrntwn K^ti^n*! Bu^itfess 



5 Possibilities 

in Cost Reduction 



1 Cu t yotif f iibI bill — posailil y 
from uufsLliird U> oa«-hiilf. 

O Cat down the fmmbflc af 
^ attendaxitfl — in miiiiy 
infltDDCU to pskrt lima fop 
only oBO. 

D Save 50 9S to 15% of viJu- 
*^ titilD floor spnco for cither 
puir|>o««d, 

4 S|>oed yp proctucrtiou by 
pffurdiii^ uwiutttrruplfltl 
ijjHTfitiua ot pjiiu t, Imcuuftd of 
i^niiLinuiiiid delivery sit dried 

r A ud — jfiri! yoiit^Mslf a botler 
qunlity producU 
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expensive hunting lodges. He contrib- 
utect in other ways to the advancement 
and progress of that section, and today 
he has done more for northeastern 
North Carolina than any other man. 
All because he was impressed with the 
courtesy of its people. 

Practically every town in the country 
has one or more visitors every day. No 
one appreciates courtesy more than a 
man who is away from home and 
among strangers. You probably know 
how it is from personal experience. 



Small things build good will 

THE aet of any individual citizen of 
a town often causes a stranger to form 
a certain impression of the community 
as a whole. 

I frequently drive from North 
Carolina to New York. Some time ago 
my car began to behave badly as I was 
passing through Morristown, N. J. I 
drove up to a garage and a mechanic 
came out to wait on me. After listening 
to my explanation of what I thought 
was wrong with the car, he lifted up the 
liood, tinkered with something for a 
minute or two and then looked up with 
a smile. 

"Al! right, sir!" he announced, "Start 
her up now and see if she doesn't sound 
better,'' 

The trouble had been repaired. 
''How much do I owe you?*' I asked. 
''Not a penny. Glad to have been of 
service." 

To have argued the point with him 
and to have insisted upon paying him 
probably would have given offense, I 
thanked him and continued to New 
York, Since then, I have passed through 
Morristown a dozen times. I always 
look forward to getting there. 

Courtesy makes the world a whole lot 
brighter and it makes everybody a 
whole lot happier. It will do more to 
help build up a town than all the manu- 
facturing sites, transportation facilities, 
salubrious climatic conditions, or any 
other resources you may mention. It 
doesn't cost anything, and that may be \ 
why so many folks ignore it as a valu- 
able asset. 

From the standpoint of personal 
profit, I would rather have my town 
known for the courtesy of its people 
than for its excellent paved streets, its 
power plant, its waterways, its lumber 
mills or any of its other good points. I I 
believe that the cooperation of our 
citizens in a campaign of courtesy would 
be more valuable in a year than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars spent through the 
customary channels to give us publicity 
and advertising. | 
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^^Here^s one investment • • 

• • that has 
never passed 

a Jyividendy^ 




**A Profit builder! It's a fact, Davis, ever since we 
put in the Acme Visible Records, they've paid us 
an actual profit. I don't mean in payroU — although 
that saving alone more than paid for this equip- 
ment the first year — but I do mean in earnings 
and profits that have directly resulted from the 
application of the information these records have 
forced to our attention and action. 

"This sales record on Acme Visible Equipment, 
was started in September, 1923, just seven 
years ago. Here's one of many new ac- 
counts opened last May. There are lots 
of them; but I am more interested in 
the older accounts that have con- 
tinued buying on an even keel which 
denotes thear prosperity and ours* 

"This visible record has brought 
about a customer's service demand-* 
tng expansion on our part that has en 
abled us to maintain our sales volume, 
employment, purchases and progress this 
year, comparable with last-^ur banner year. 




During the past y^r, more than eighty per cent 
of Acme sales have been to users applying Acme Vis- 
ible Equipment to additional records within their 
institution, prompted by accomplishments of this 
equipment on installations purchased over a period 
of years. In many cases the initial equipment hav- 
ing been installed as far back as fourteen years ago, 
when this product was first offered to industry. 

Regardless of the size of a business and the 
number of records involved, Acme Visible Equip- 
ment, when applied to a single record, immediately 
builds profits. They do the same job for 
every kind of business. 

The Acme Systems Engineer will 
welcome an opportunity to supply 
you with specific infomiation and 
facts as to exactly what may be 
accomplished in your business to- 
wards turning expense and non-pro- 
ductive records into Profit Builders, 
You should have our copyrighted 
book, published this year, "Profit 
Building Through Management Con- 
trol.'* No charge, and no obligation. 



AcTTue h the world* b largest exclusive fiutnufaciUTeT of visible equipmenL OfficeB in Pr£nci>at Citiet 

ACME VISIBLE RECORD 

Profit builders of modern busine 
— mail this coupon todayi — 



S S 



ACME CARD SVSTHU COM PA HY, 2 Souih Mkbi»*fi Ave., Chinee 

Q Without obliitiuioiiy ytiu m.AV t<Qil int; your booki^'^ProAt Building ThrQUKb. Matu^amtiOC GtmCroL' 



SB 10 

□ Have ■ avHt^^i mmm t^lfotco^mtmemm 



Nome. 
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How Chambers Help Schools 



By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR 

SuptfinUndcnt of Schoolf, Gkodale, Ohio, Formerly Director of Re«ari:h, Lyn5(Ma«.) Public Schools 



CITIES are peopled each day 
with a great host of men and 
women balding every effort to 
maintain and improve their 
business and financial status, 
to strengthen established connections 
and to form desirable new ones. Theirs 
is the urge to build up greater reserves 
of capital to obtain an increasing turn- 
over and greater earnings. 

All business people— perhaps all peo- 
ple in general— are interested in seeing 
their financial status improve— to see 
their bank deposits increase. 

But these people who today are 
building big business structures or who 
are piling up nice balances in savings 
banks will soon pass out of the picture 
leaving their business ventures to the 
next generation. If they wish their work 
to continue its usefulness, they must 
prepare other persons, who are only 
children now» to control them. 

If the present American prosperity is 
to continue and to increase and to spread 
to other lands, then that growth will de- 
pend to a large extent ufxin the educa- 
tion provided now for our children. 

Business must act as a unit 

MANY business and industrial firms 
have recognized the need for such ac- 
tion. A number of large companies have 
found it advisable to set up school de- 
partments of their own, si:»ecializing 
in the type of work which they desire to 
have done. Prominent brokerage houses 
maintain schools of salesmanship and 
of finance for their employees. 

Well known retail stores provide 
training courses in selling, advertising, 
managing and buying. 

The General Electric Company main- 
tains apprentice schools for machinists 
of various sorts and student engineering 
courses for more highly trained em- 
ployees. These are only a few of the 
many available examples. 

While of great value, these endeavors 
are not sufficient to answer the need. 
If business is to interest itself in the 
training of the next generation, it must 
act as a unit. 



Such action should involve the entire 
business, commercial and industrial 
community. 

Any connection between the represen- 
tatives of a single industry and those 
engaged in public education is unwise, 
no matter how wholesome that rela- 
tionship may be, because propaganda 
is immediately suspected. 

But when business in general takes 
an interest in good schools, good teach- 
ing and better educational results, no 
undesirable propaganda is involved. 
The general representative of the com- 
mercial world is the local chamber of 
commerce and contacts with education 
can be made legitimately by it, withotit 
fear of criticism. 

A visit to several chambers of com- 
merce discloses the little known fact 
that many such contacts have already 
been made. 

An inquiry at the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, 80 Federal Street, was im- 
mediately referred to the manager of 
the Civic Bureau, Ellerton J. Brehaut. 
This bureau handles civic relationships 
of various sorts, including some con- 
tacts with schools. It was interesting to 
learn, however, that the Boston Cham- 
ber s Committee on Education had been 
discontinued because so little work was 
refened to it. 

Two school contacts now remain for 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, One 
of these is through the Retail Trade 
Bureau, of which Daniel Bloomfield is 
the manager. This bureau, in coopera- 
tion with the public school department, 
provides a series of courses of practical 
value, especially in the fields of Sales- 
manship and Executive Work for Re- 
tail Store Employees, This work is 
directed by a subdivision of the Bureau, 
called the Merchants* Institute. 

The second outstanding contact now 
connecting the Chamber of Commerce 
and the public schools is the appoint- 
ment of Carl Dreyfus to the School 
Survey Committee. 

According to the last annual rejxjrt 
of the superintendent of the Boston 
Public Schools, this survey committee 
was authorized by the Boston School 



Committee on March 19, 1928, The 
committee consists of seven members 
and one of these is nominated by the | 
Chamber of Commerce. This member, 
lepresenting the business, commercial 
and industrial element of the city is Mr. 
Dreyfus. 

The literature issued by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce indicates that 
the local business community fully 
realizes the fundamental value of the 
public schools of the city. 

Other ctiambers also interested 

THE writer recently had an opportunity 
to visit Cleveland, Ohio, and to observe 
the degree of cooperation existing there 
between the Chamber of Commerce and 
tlie public schools. 

It was found that there, too, certain 
very close contacts have developed— 
more extensive ones, perhaps, than in 
Boston, 

In Cleveland, the vocational educa- 
tion carried in the public school system ' 
is based upon courses of study which i 
are prepared by cooperative comnuttees 
representing the workmen, the employ* 
ers and the teachers in any given field. 
These cooperative committees are 
brought about through the joint efforts 
of the school department and the 
Chamber of Commerce. As a result of 
the method being used, all the elements 
mvolved in a situation— labor, capital i 
and education- are in agreement as to ^ 
the materials, the methods and the pro^ 
cedures being used. 

In order to determine the extent to 
which chambers of commerce in gen* 
eral are interested in education, in- 
quiries were sent to a number of these 
bodies in New England cities. 

It was found that some have com- 
mittees on education but that most do 
not. All recognize the value of good 
schools as a definite civic asset and all 
mention the kjcal schools in their ad- 
vertising literature. In most cases, the 
local superintendent of schools is ' 
recognijsed as an important element in 
the city's commercial development, and 
in many cases, he is an active member 
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Lowest 
delivery costs 

TO 19 MILLION PEOPLE 

FROM 

KANSAS 
CITY 




NEW 



IN KANSAS CITY 



The world's largest bu9 t^ffliatU « 
block square ^nd eleven stones in 
height, has just beenapeoed in Kansas 
City as headquarters for the Pickwick- 
Greyhound Lines. Kansas City's stra- 
tegic central location^ the excellent 
development of highways to every 
direction and its steady growth and 
prosperity were factors in its selection 
for this development. Adequate tram* 
porta thn fadliiies are a vital advantage 
to an industrial center^ an advantage 
in which Kansas City is unexcelled 
by any other metropolis. Transporta' 
tioa facts io detail are yours for 
the asking. 




KANSAS CITY offers its manufac- 
turers and wholesalers lou'e^deih^ty 
costs to nineteen million people. Compara- 
tive freight rates in every classification 
definitely prove this staiemenr. 



New rates just established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission give 
Kansas City an additional importaiil 
transportation advantage in lower 
through rates from the Atlantic seaboard. 

Kansas City grows amazingly as a dis- 
tribution center in this period of day- 
to-day buying. Its manufacturers and 
wholesalers can ship today's orders to- 
day with delivery in many cases tomor- 
row, giting promptest sendee at huest cost. 
And that is just the sort of service a 
manufacturer must be able to give the 
retail outlets in this l^-millioo area. 
Long-distance service no longer can compete. 

Transportation has found a logical 
center in Kansas City; Twelve trunk 
line railroads and thirty-two subsidiaries; 
the world's largest bus terminal; ade- 
quate highway freight and passenger 
service; two large close-in airports with 
44 regularly scheduled airplane arrivals 
and departures daily (including two 
transcontinental lines, with a third in 
process of development); a navigable 
Missouri River channel to St. Louis 
about ready for the barge lineSp 

Kansas City offers every manu^ctur^ 
ing advantage, but none more important 
than quick t economical transportation 
to 19 million people* 



INDUS IRIAL COMMIT THE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Ol 



Other communities maybe hesitating; 
Kaiuas City ^oos right ahead working 
and prosp<^rjng, with i^)o naw pFomk^ 
ing to equal or txaeS 1929 ni saie$ 
tmume in many iintu 



Kansas City is one of constructioa't 
brightest spots in the United States^ 
wiui scarcely a block in the downtown 
area unable to boast one or more 
multi-story buildi ngr, in the aggregate, 
an investment upward of $4o,0tK),OtH> 
by investors /re w tfthtr lectmm who 
have faith in Kaasas City t 



KANSAS CITY 



MO. 



INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEEt CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Please send me the facts about Kafiias Oty. 1 am interested in the 
industry. 



firm 



t^Addrwsi 



State- 



(I saw your aJtmisiment im Satmn*$ Business) 



When ttritiuff ta KAXtiAi Ciir Cuamm^eh or CoMMKica ptf^^ mi^alwit S«iwii*4 Butimtu 
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IVIanagement! 

Thafs the 
biggest need 
of business 

today . . • 



5 



Management gives 
freedom from routine. 
Edipbooes clear desks of details- 
They enable dictators to reply to 
their correspondence after a single 
reading. 

Management creates 
time gain. The aver- 
age dictator will gain a month a 
year by using Ediphones for his 
dictation. 



1 



Management acconi' 
ptiskes reduction of 
overhead. Under old dictating 
methods a letter may cost 50^, 
With Ediphone signature service, 
this cost is easily cut in half. 

Management uses (he 
latest business eQuip- 
ment. Ediphone dictation is as 
simple as telephoning. You simply 
pick up the receiver and talk* 

TODAY, aftar fifey^ three years, & 
world-wide service beaded by 
Tbomas A. Edlaon wtU assume full re- 
5p<ins(bility to organize your present 
office forces wit bout interruption to 
business and without cbsir^e in proving 
results. Telephone *'Tbe Ediphone/' 
your city, today. Send for the bookj 
"An easy way to chart your corre- 
spoisdence/* 



THOMAS A, EDISON 

ORANGE, N. 1» 




of the trade body, often being made a 
member of some important committee. 

In a number of cases, some outstand* 
ing service to the schools already has 
been rendered by the chamber of com- 
merce. Providence, Rhode Island, is a 
good example. Largely under the leader- 
ship of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce, a comprehensive survey of 
the public school system of that city 
was undertaken by Teachers CoUege, 
Columbia University, some years ago. 
The recommendations contained in the 
survey report have been supported by 
the business body and notable educa- 
tional improvements have been brought 
about in this way. 

The Chamber of Commerce cf 
Albany, New York, has considered the 
schools of that city to be of sufficient 
commercial importance to warrant the 
preparation of a booklet of 87 pages 
devoted entirely to the local educa- 
tional advantages. 

The Lynn Chamber of Commerce has 
issued recently a new advertising book- 
let with a page devoted to the local 
school system. This page of material is 
\ unusual and significant in that the in- 
j formation presented goes beyond the 
usual dry statistics as to enrollment, 
number of teachers, and number of 
buildings. It touches upon such imtx>r- 
taiit topics as the basic philosophy and 
psychology used in the classrooms, the 
training required of teachers and the 
businesslike method of handling finan- 
cial and building programs. 

The National Chamber 

IT IS also significant that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, at 
Washington, C, is taking a decided 
interest in the activities of local cham- 
bers in matters afTecting education. 

Recently its Civic Development De- 
partment issued a 26 page mimeo- 
graphed statement called "A Tentative 
Report of Educational Activities of 
Chambers of Commerce/* This report 
summarizes the educational activities of 
204 local bodies scattered throughout the 
country in 45 different states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
Its conclusion, found on the final 
page of the pamphlet, reads as follows: 
"The activities of chambers of com- 
merce summarized in this report are 
concrete evidence of the interest of busi- 
ness men in the schools of their cities. 
This interest is shown in a variety at 
ways. 

"Whatever the activity, here is am- 
ple proof that business men not only 
recognise in good schools a community 
asset but through their chambers of 



commerce, are cooperating with school 
authorities in an effort to make these 
schools more effective. 

■^Signiacant of the fact that the 
futures of business and the schools are 
bound up together is the interplay of 
activity between the two. We find the 
high school boy by invitation attending 
chamber of commerce meetings and i>er- 
haps taking a small part therein; edu- 
cators presenting their viewpoints in 
addresses before chambers of commerce; 
business men visiting the schools and 
speaking on the practical demonstra- 
tions of an education in the work life 
of the community, 

"By these and many other contacts, 
business and education are being 
brought more closely together and are 
finding that their interests, though not 
identical, are simitar. For the educator 
and the business man are bent on devel- 
oping in individuals the ability to fill with 
more skill and vigor and with less waste 
effort the demands of present day life/' 

Must consider education 

AS ONE educator has stated the situa- 
tion, the chamber of commerce cannot 
help but take an interest in the cause of 
public education, if it is only from the 
financial point of view. It can choose 
between two distinct viewpoints as to 
public ^hool finance: L The chamber 
of commerce may take a narrow ix)int 
of view and attempt to limit local ex- 
penditures for education to the barest 
necessities, thus reducing the tax-rale. 
A low tax-rate can be used as an induce- 
ment to secure new industries and to 
expand old ones. 2. The chamber of 
commerce may assume a broad view- 
point and encourage the extension of 
the local public school system along lines 
of proven value. Such a school system 
should be a direct asset to industry by 
furnishing the type of training required 
of executives, managers, foremen and 
laborers in Itjcal industrial concerns. 

From the information now available, 
It seems that the general tendency is to 
accept the broad point of view, but 
there are still notable exceptions. 

Regardle^ of the financial attitude, 
chambers of commerce everywhere are 
interested in seeing the public schools 
produce the best possible results, 
whether the investment in money be 
large or small. Not only must they sell 
their city industrially, to new organiza^ 
tions looking for favorable locations, 
they must also sell their city as a place 
m which the company's employees must 
live and good schools are recognized as 
the backbone of a good residential com- 
munity. 
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Wh en planning to 
improve your package 




e00Misuit us to amMure loir- 
euMt muetiine prmiuetion 



MANUFACTURERS today are keenly alive to the 
imponance of the package in aiding sales- Old pack- 
ages are being improved to secure stronger sales appeal. 
New sizes are being introduced to meet varied buying 
habits. Modern wrapping materials, such as Cellophane and 
glassine, are being adopted for an ever^increasing number 
of products-— notice, for example, how many dgars» cakes, 
candy bars* etc are now put out in transparent wrappers. 

It is important in making these improvemefits to plan from the 
stari for hw-cost machine production. That is why the majority of 
package goods manufacturers consult us in the early stages of their 
planning. Early consultation enables us to suggest Important econ- 
omies in wrapping materials and methods, which might be more 
difficult to effect later. It also enables us to combine our efforts 
with yours in creating a really fine package. 

From our large line of machines we are usually able to provide 
a machine to do the particular tj'pe of wrapping required. 

For authoritative information and assistance on any packagiiig 
problem, consult the Package Machinery Company ^ soinng proh^ 
lems built our business. 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

SPRINGHELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 



PACK/iGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 



tVheti mititf^ |# PAric^lt MACUilttllf COMFAirt ptratt^ mtntim Nathn't Busimtt 
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. von -nearly all 
Trucks and ^uses will have 
Al uminum Bodies 

Buaine^ on wheels has found an escape from the 
burden cf excess dcad'weight. Built of the strong Alloys 
of Alcoa Aluminum^ truck and bus bodies that are i,ooo to 
6,600 lbs. lighter now speed over the highways. 

Using an aluminum truck body, a coal dealer is carrying 
i»8oo lbs. more coal every trip — ^without added horse 
power. A building material manufacturer is adding 20 tons 
per day more pay'lcnd to each truck and trailer. Only }i as 
heavy as iron or steel, the light; strong Alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum reduce the weight of bu^ 20 to ^o%. 



In every phase of transportation these Alloys are bringing 
similar weight savings. Today you may ride in an aluminun^ 
train, for several railroads operate trains with cars built 
largely of Alcoa Aluminum Alloys. All-alaoiinum planes 
carrying passengers^ merchandise, and mail, reduce coast to 
coast trips to 48 hours* Atuminuoi trolley cars operate on 
regular schedules in city and suburbs. 

And in manufacturing too, in those thousands of cases where 
light weight and strength are factors, these Alloys are being 
used to replace heavy old-fashioned metals. 

Every representative of Aluminum Company of America 
has a wealth of information on the weight saving possibiU' 
ties of Alcoa Aluminum- Invitation is given to all to dra* 
freely on this data. Address ALUMINUM COMPAHV 
AMERICA; 1415 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVAl*^!^' 

ALCOA ALUMINUM 



f 



U*kt» turrUtng to At.t;Mi:i£VM CoMFAur or AuiRiCA ^U<tt^ m^Htum Xatha^g Bujint** 



Big Events Make Little Stir 



( Continued from page 30) 
shuddered as they whispered that the 
Emperor had descended to the basest of 
al! crimes and had killed his mother. For 
many years that date would have been 
marked in history by the murder of 
Agrippina; but a little man in the 
Roman Empire, perhaps in Rome it- 
self, a prisoner and in chains, wrote a 
book in 58 A, D*, and in the history of 
the world that date is marked, not by an 
appalling crime, but by the glorious 
tradition that it was then that Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The year 500 A. D. may be taken as 
a turning point in the history of the 
world. Qovis, the Frank, entered Gaul, 
there to found the Prankish Empire, 
which was to rise to its height under 
Karl the Great. Arthur in England was 
perhaps battling with his back to the 
wall against the Saxon hordes for the 
fragments of Roman civilization. 
Theodoric, already sufficiently civilized 
to bear a Greek name, was leading 
the Goths into Italy, there to stabi- 
lize for a time the Western Roman 
Empire. 

In the East, Justinian was still a 
youth but was soon to rise to the 
front of the Eastern Byzantine 
Empire and to become one of its 
greatest rulers. Any man th^ able 
to survey the welter of world history 
Would have been puzzled to sdect 
the event that would have the great- 
est importance for the future of 
Europe. - 

I venture to think that today we 
should agree that none was as im- 
portant as Benedict- In 500 he 
withdrew from Rome to Subiaco, 
whence he was to emerge in 529 to 
establish the first Benedictine mon- 
astery in Southern Italy and there 
formulate the Benedictine rule 
which was to hold aloft the torch 
of religion and culture through the 
Middle Ages. 

That darkness lasted for nearly 
a thousand years, and while many 
important events naturally occurred 
during that period, the beginning of 
niodem learning came dramatically with 
the end of the classical period in 1453, 
when Mohammed at the head of the 
Turks stormed the walls of Constan- 
tinople and destroyed the last fragment 
of the Byzantine Roman Empire. 

At that date somewhere in Germany, 
Gutenberg was printing the first book 



from movable types, an invention which 
was to broadcast learning throughout 
the world. The fall of Constantinople 
was a tremendous shock to the Western 
World, but compared with the develop- 
ment of the printing press, it was of no 
significance in the larger schme of 
things. 

Religion and science 

THE next date that is selected as an 
outstanding point in the history of cul- 
ture and sci^ce is 1685- In that year, 
the king of England was fadng a con- 
flict which was to cost him his aown, 
a conflict which originated in differences 
between the religion of the people and 
that of the reigning house of Stuart. 
Parliament had decreed that no Catholic 
could hold public ofHce and had required 
definite tests of the religious beliefs of 
all officials. 
James II evaded the tests and defied 




In the ashes he found a substance 
wc would recognize as copper 



the House of Commons in his appoint- 
ments. England seethrf with revolt; but 
in the history of science, the year 1685 
is marked by a far greater event. It w^as 
the year in which Isaac Newton com- 
posed much of his great work. In the 
early part of that year, he was studying 
the movement of the planets in their 



orbits for which Kepler had suggested 
a generalization which was largely ac- 
cepted. 

In the spring of 1685 Newton formu- 
lated the law of universal gravitation 
and in the summer he finished the second 
book of the Principia, in which the whole 
of this work was published. From the 
work of Newton, of which this was one 
of the most important steps, came me- 
chanics, engineering, and modem 
science. Newton's work was not un- 
recognized in England. It was published 
at the Royal Society, 

A hundred and fifty years later, En- 
gland was again convulsed over a gr^t 
political problem. While the control of 
power was in the hands of a Parliament 
appointed by adult suffrage limited 
somewhat by property conditions, the 
shift of population had concentrated the 
power of appointing members in the 
hands of landlords who controlled small 
districts which returned a member to 
Parliament, while many large cen- 
ters of population were poorly 
represented. 

The matter came to a head in the 
drafting of a reform bill by which 
the distribution of seats for Parlia* 
ment would be entirely changed and 
. the old privilege of the landed 
classes swept away. This was op- 
posed by Peel, and. April 22, 1831, 
he was opposing the reform bill in 
a great speech in the House of 
Commons when he was interrupted 
by the arrival of the King to dis- 
solve the Parliament which had 
thrown out the bill, and the reform 
bill was settled by the general elec- 
tion of 1S32. 

The science of electricity 

DURING a constitutional change 
of this magnitude, men had little 
time to think of a professor at the 
Royal Institution, Michael Fara- 
day, who was studying the effect 
produced in a wire when a current 
passing through a wire near it is 
started or stopped, the phenomencm 
w*hich we know as *'dectro-magnetic in- 
duction. " That was perhaps the most 
brilliant of all the work on electricity 
which Faraday did at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 

From Faraday's work came the 
dynamo, the transformer, the whole art 
of electro-plating, and the electrode- 
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position of metals. If we subtracted 
Faraday's contributions to the science 
of electricityp it is not unfair to say that 
no such science would be left. It is cer- 
imn, however, that in 1831 the dinner 
tables of the most cultured and most 
intelligent people dealt far more fully 
with the problems of Sir Robert Peel 
than with tliose of Michael Faraday. 

These examples are sufficient to show 
that contemporary judgments as to the 
importance of an event may be quite 
WTong and that events which appear 
unimportant may eventually have a 
great influence on the future. It seems 
[ unlikely that our judgment as to the 
relative importance of events can be 
improved; a careful study of history and 
a consideration of the effect on events 
of new discoveries and inventions may 
perhaps enable us to foresee over a brief 
term of years the value of any change 
which comes to our notice, but the 
future will always be hidden from the 
eyes of man, and his judgment of the 
effect of the present on that future will 
probably always be faulty. 



TRUSCON 

famous for its pressed steel produets««IVaw 
offers general i ml us try its vast resources 
in reducing manufacturing costs witli 

PRESSED STEEL 

Tlfl"ANUFACnJRERS» searching out new features of refinemeDt for 
-LtX their products — for methods of cutting cojit^ and incrcaBing 
sales, have heen astounded^ in many cases, when Truscon engi* 
neers demonstrated the poHdibilities of rededgn in pre^md §teel. 

What has heim done for others may he poRsibie for your firm 
as well. If not the entire product, one or more of its parts, M'hen 
pressed from steel, may bring you appreciable savings in weight, 
material, machiniug and lalmr. 

Truecon pressed steel redesign enpneers will gladly study your 
speeifications, and, if pressed steel can offer improvements in 
production and increased profits, they will tell you. 

This service Is free — no obligations attached. Simply mail 
specifications to our Pressed Steel Redesign Engineer, 

TRUSCOBr STEEL €;0 3IPAIVY 

Gt03 Tnuean Av^. ..... Cl«iv4^liiiid, OMa 



SAVE WITH PRCSSEB STEEL 




A Small-Town Drug 
Store's Record 

IN these days when a ^'prescription'' 
is held to be synonymous with a 
beverage, it is not surprising to run 
across a store that advertises itself as 
"the home of a quarter-million prescrip- 
tions/' But when you find the store 
making such a claim is located in Pine- 
ville, Ky., then you pause in wonder- 
Bingham's Drug Store, in Pineville* 
lias been filling prescriptions for 46 
years. To date, more than 250,000 have 
been filled and paid for. That means 
an average of 5,434 prescriptions a year, 
or 436 a month. Lately, however, the 
store has been beating that, 

*'We average a thousand prescrip- 
tions a month," the prescription clerk 
explained. "Where do they come from^ 
Well, one doctor writes about 50 pre* 
scriptions a day. One day he made a 
record and wrote 72, We filled all. 

"The town isn*t very large, but this 
doctor s patients come in from parts of 
Virginia and Tennessee. Then, too, 3 
lot of them come down from the mining 
settlements. The prescriptions aren't for 
any one special thing; they cover all 
kinds of sicknesses," 

The store is now starting on its sec- 
ond quarter- mi 11 ion prescriptions. 

It might do well, meanwhile, to takt* 
out insurance on the life of that doctoi"^ 
—Fred B. Barton 
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NEW VORK STATE 



Alt Yf Aft VA- 



CATIOht LAND . 



, A GOOD PLACE TO 



WORK, AMD A GOOD PLACI TO PLAlf 



1 




f WIVE S 

helped clioose a 

Factory site 



Home ftfeishappy^ 
childrvn art'hetdlh in 
iStettjYork Sfal^, Wwes 
enjijy iiiiitg hm^ 



Fttr tvho like 
the u^^rlhere are 
beaches stakes ami 
rivers ri^eulmud^ 



BEFORE a manufuctiirFr huildH a new pliint 
he comull^ architi^t, \ih lawyer, hi!« 
baink^^r. ought to consiuJl liifi ^ ift% loo. She 
will wont to know: 

iliiw slKJiit tvt*hooJs and churrh<*« for nj y cliildr**n? 
. . , ^ ill my iirighb*jrft hv irttpUi^rnl, riili^hti*ili'<l, 
htitniiluting pf*tjp!e? . , , Ii* ihn c'limmuriily hark* 
wartl or advatici'd? . , , DiM*s il tiuvo ^rocHj-lixAkiiiK 
homert, ht^nutiful parka and wHl-onlf^rril itiHiitii- 
tionA? » , . ^ iU my rbilJrcn ^row up in the right 
kinil of atmo^pberc^? 

^^lcHl^e arc eiorii** of thp "woman rrapons*' in In 
your plunt shouhl ht* in NVw StaltN llw 

"mail rrmium^** are jiiHt an clear, etjfitfeially in re- 
gard to Industry ne^er needs stirh aa: 

J. Lotcer cost of distribution 
2. Lower cost of electricity 

Your factory in the Niagara tTiidi>on trrritory 
will enjoy detJiric rate* far loHTr than the na- 
tion's average. In iome this ii a. huge ad* 
vantage > p > in other cases, mJaor. In every ca&f-, 
it ii» a definite, eolculiible fact. 

\Iurk<^img? Oieap markelmg drfMtndn on itrar- 
m\^3 to yonr market. Here you are in the miil- 
^rri'am of i Jjr world *fi greateiit pureliafsing»t*****'*'*'* 
and at the mouth of foreign markets ever>^wbere. 

There ^jre other "man refl»f*nH" fiueh an raw ma-^ 
teriabf cjipital, labor, etr. They are clearly Sf t 
forth in the new 2ft -page booklet, ''New Torki 
the Great Induitiriaj State/' Send for a copf^ 
Aihlre-**! Niagara Iluditf>it Power Corporation, 
Indu-strial Development Bureau, Albany , N, \. 
And if you then want your own eaiie^ analyr^d. 
you i;art wmm and the servieefi of the Bureau'^ 
eagineer». They will attempt no perHuaKLon 
lieyond whatever fact« their ntudiej} may unearth. 

NIAGARA^ HUDSON 

Mmmr Ntrngtit^ itudtom bf^t»dtw*i fa^itmtimjt wtorim of S*f 

SiatuiiMrd Tun*i, tr^ tF, ir<;ii, wc\\ WBYK 



Wriit/vr our nmw iMaJh, dm^rLbing ihm indumtrlul t¥rrimry mrvmi bfy NUigam HmU^n Pammr Cvrpora^timf iiuMMijilmg mmifng Mhrnr* tint lotmltiin JIaIhI bmhtws 



ALBION 



BUFFALO 

CAN.UOIIARIE 

CAXASTOTA 

CARTIIAGi: 

CORTLAM> 
COHOES 

mit^EVIlXE 



E. SYHACUSK 
F AI R PO RT 
FALCONER 
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The cross-licensing plan made more auto sales possible 



Why Auto Builders Pool Patents 

By PAUL H. HAYWARD 



As»oci«te Editor, NATION S BUSINESS 
WOOD CUT BY MAUD GRANT-FORD 



COMPETITION between the 
early automobile builders was 
of the stone-age variety— fierce 
I and relentless, with no blows 
barred. It extended all the way 
down the line, from the earliest stages 
of production to the final sale of cars to 
motorists, but in perhaps no phase of 
the business were competitive conditions 
more intense or more chaotic than in 
that embracing inventions and patents. 

Many inventors, both those working 
independently and engineers on the au- 
tomobile compames' pay rolls, were 
working ceaselessly to devise new equip- 
ment or to perfect old. As in all budding 
industries, developments came thick and 
fast. One manufacturer would invent 
left-hand drive with center control; an- 
other would obtain a patent on canti- 
lever springs, a third would develop a 
transmission or an axJe. 

Countless lawsuits over patents were 
threatened, and some started. Most 
famous of the latter, perhaps, was that 
over the Sdden patent. This patent, 
covering the gasoline automobile, was 
granted to George B. Selden, a patent 
law7er of Rochester, N. Y., in 1895. He 
sold control of the patent in 1899 to the 
Columbia and Electric Company, after- 



ward the Electric Vehicle Company. 
The next year this company undertook 
to enforce the patent, suing the Winton 
Motor Carriage Company for infringe* 
ment The suit ran until 1903. when the 
Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers was organized and ten 
firms recognized the Selden patent and 
contracted to pay as royalty a percen- 
tage of the retail price of all cars sold. 

Excessive litigatioti 

LATE in 1903 came the famous test 
suit case of the Electric Vehicle Com* 
pany against the Ford Motor Company. 
The suit reached a climax in 1909, when 
Judge Hough, in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, sustained the Selden patent 
and granted an injunction and an ac* 
counting. The ^Independents" associated 
with Ford in the suit accepted the ver- 
dict and nearly all went into the Associa- 
don. Ford, however, appealed; and in 
1911 the United States Court of Ap- 
peals ruled that the Selden patent was 
valid but that Ford did not infringe it, 
inasmuch as Selden described a Brayton 
type engine rather than the Otto type 
which Ford and others used. 
This and other patent suits of a le^ 



spectacular nature impressed upon the 
industry generally, the cost of such liti- 
gation and its hampering effects. The 
more progressive began casting about 
for a solution to what was becoming a 
most presGing problem. 

The answer was first suggested^ in 
1909, by Charles C. Hanch, who gained 
his early experience in the industry with 
the Nordyke & Marmon Company of 
Indianapolis, This company also manu- 
factured — and still does — flour milling 
machinery, and Mr. Hanch had seen 
something of the crippling effects of 
patent litigation in that field* He began 
preacfiing the value of an exchange of 
patents among automobile builders, but 
the way to acceptance was strewn with 
difficulties. 

''Why should a company take oat 
patents if they are to be given to all 
other manufacturers?*' it was asked* 
That particular question found its an- 
swer in the fact that otherwise patents 
might be issued to persons or companies 
outside the industry who could and 
would sue automobile makers for roy^' 
ties. 

Again, eacli company thought its own 
patent or patents were the most impo*"' 
tant, and the company owning 20 pat- 
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Xs/ We are Civic-Minded in the 

SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLITAN BAY AREA 




€w commimiries in the 
world have been favored 
with the balanced prosperity 
which has been enjoyed con- 
tinuously in the San Fran- 
Cisco Metropolitan Bay Area. 
We who live, work, and play 
in this nature-favored section 
gain the fullest appreciation 
of our good fortune. 

Visitors from the East and 
Middle West — people in the 
best position to compare — 
are quick to comment upon: 

1- The healthy condition of 
employment here. 



2. The unusual percentage 
of home-owners and car- 
owners. 

3, Delightful climate the 
year round. 

For Industries: 
This section offers — 
abundance of electric 
power and Natural 
Gas at low rates; un- 
usually low labor 
turn-over due to large 



/ 




home ownership; all year 
working climate; waterfront 
and other acreage at low cost; 
wide variety and abundance 
of raw materials; 
transportation facili- 
ties and a receptive 
local and export 
market. 

For information re- 
garding opportunities 
for Industries, write: 



Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

General Office: 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 



Serving 362 cottimunicies in Northern and Central California 



lyhi'ti vcriihtif tif I'jiciric €a» Aprs Ei^cmic Com fax ¥ fh'aie Ht^niwn Sation^s Btttinta 
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ents was reluctant to exchange its patent 
holdings with a company that might 
own but three. 

Balancing these objections^ however, 
was the fact that each company, re- 
gardless of the value of its own patenti^. 
was eager to use devices developed by 
other companies. WTiile many of these 
patents were of little merit, all were of 
threatening potentialities, for suits for in- 
fringement might be started under them 
at any time. Then, too, negotiations for 
the use of patents were necessarily long 
drawn out, and meanwhile the public 
was impatiently demanding better cars. 

Tcu-ycar agreement made 

LEADERS in the industry became in- 
terested in Mr Hanch s plan, notably 
Howard Coffin, vice president of the 
Hudson Company, and began to work 
for its adoption. Mr. Hanch was named 
chairman of the patents committee of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, which was organized in 1913 
to succeed two earlier or- 
ganizations, the National 
Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers and the Au- 
tomobile Board of Trade. 
Frederick P, Fish» patent 
counsel of the Chamber, 
worked out details of the 
plan and a meeting of manu- 
facturers was called in New 
York to consider its merits. 

Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the Chamber, 
subsequently visited one 
plant after another to con- 
fer with factory officials, the 
local lawyers, directors and 
bankers of the member com- 
panies. 

Finally the industry, 
through the activities of the 
National Automobile Cham- 
her of Commerce, was 
brought to the realization 
that the patents of alt manu- 
facturers must of necessity 
be more valuable than those 
of any one company, and the 
exchange of patents, or the 
Cross-Licensing Patents 
Agreement as it was for- 
mally called, was approved 
by the directors of member 
companies. It became effec- 

I tive January 1, 1915. 

P It provided opportunity 
for all member manufac- 
turers— 1S6 in number and 
including all the leading 
compani^ in the industry 
save Ford— to exchange 



patent rights for ten years without the 
payment of money royalties. Patents on 
alt private passenger motor vehicles, the 
parts and accessories thereof and on all 
machines used in their manufacture 
were included in the agreement. Design 
patents and patents on the undeveloped 
and rapidly evolving commercial vehi- 
cles were excluded. Also all patents in 
the former category, acquired after 
January 1, 1915, whether by invention 
or purchase, during the ten years of the 
Agreement were likewise included in the 
cross-licensing plan. 

If any party to the plan should de- 
velop, after January 1, 1915, an inven- 
tion of a striking and revolutionary 
character, that patent, designated as 
Class B, was to be excluded. Only one 
such claim for Class B rating was ever 
made however, and an arbitration 
board, named to decide the issue, ruled 
the Invention in question worth-while 
but not of a revolutionary character 

Thus the restraints that had slowed 
the wheels of the industry since its be- 



ginning were released and the era of 
cooperative competition inaugurated. 
Each company was enabled to make the 
best car that the known art permitted, 
the real competition being in low-cost 
manufacture and in advertising and 
selling. 

The life of the agreement was set at 
ten years with the thought that this 
would permit the industry to pass its 
development stage unfettered by patent 
litigation. Twenty-two million motor 
vehicles, valued at more than 16 billion 
dollars were produced during the decade, 
and so successful was the arrangement 
and so rapid the progress of the indus- 
try that its expiration brought wide de- 
mand for its extension. 

The extension, for five years this 
time, was voted. It covered patents 
owned or controlled by membt^rs on 
January 1, 1925, excluding, however, 
patents acquired after that dale. And 
last year, another five-year extension, 
bringing into the agreement all patents 
owned or controlled up to January 1. 

1930, more than 1,600 in 
all. was again almost unani- 
mously voted. 



Some Developments 
in Cross-Licensing 



PATENTS play a large part in American industries 
which are devijloping rapidly. These patents may be 
divided into two classes^ — those which are incidental 
and those which are essential to the individuality of 
the owner's product. 

The N-alLonal Automobile Giamber has promoted 
the efficiency of ^ch of its members by arranging a 
free interchange of patents of this first class. Each 
manufacturer has thus been able to buiJd a better car 
and at the same time keep it distinctly hii^ own. 

In some other fields arrangements have been made 
for dealing with patents of the second class also* The 
Department of Justice has raised the question of how 
far these arrangements are permitted under the patent 
laws. 

Several years ago the Department rm^ this 
question about agreements into which oil refmers had 
entered with respect to their patents for the "cracking'' 
processes, by which additional quantities of gasoline 
are obtained. The lower court held that the arrrange- 
ments went too far. The case soon will come before the 
Supreme Court. 

In May the Department started proceedings in which 
much the same question is raised about radio patents. 

As the owners of the radio patents kept the 
Department informed about all the steps they were 
taking, this litigation may be regarded as a friendly 
suit in which questions of great importance in develop- 
ing industries will be decided. 



Better cooperation 

MANY students of busi- 
ness believe that the rapid 
advance of the motorcar 
industry can be traced di- 
rectly to this cross-licensing 
plan, not alone because it 
made succaisive develop- 
ments available to all and 
banished threats of litiga- 
tion, but because it created 
a better basis for coopera- 
tion in scores of other activi- 
ties. 

Expansion of the indus- 
try became more rapid when 
the public had no doubts of 
the resulting mechanical 
satisfactoriness of the motor 
vehicle- and that at lower 
prices than would have been 
possible had the industry 
been burdened with royalties 
or involved in expensive 
patent litigation. Outside 
royalties, as the situation 
now stands, have been esti- 
mated to average less than 
two dollars per car. 

But the benefits of the 
cross- licensing plan were by 
no means confined to the 
automobile industry alone- 
Business in general profited, 
for with the rapid growth 
that the plan made possible 
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Tliere^s no betting post in the 

insurance business 



Some people have the idea that prop- 
■ erty insurance is a type of wager; tliat 
I you bet some insurance company you 
I Won't have a fire. 

.Nothing is farther from the truth! 

I Few businesses are more scientific in 
I daily operation . - . few have as com- 
iplete and detailed systems and methods 
[fis the insurance business. 

Por example, the making of rates alone 
1^ an intricate, never-ending problem, 
IRates differ for different types of cov- 
erage, or for the same coverage in dif- 
ferent industries. They vary according 
[to localities — type of construction — 
[fit^e protection — hazards of adjoining 
i^sks. They are affected by number of 



lain, to protect our policy holders 
[gainst dishonest claimants, every effort 
made to avoid contracts with persons 
l^f questionable character. Widespread 
ptatistics on losses are maintained, and 
I ^f^nitlnized carefully as a check on the 
Integrity of the whole group of policy 
1^ holders, 

^^rom every viewpoint insurance com- 
^ panies take all precautions to eliminate 
'P^iiesswork and the element of wager. 

Because it is so positive and accurate 
■ ' • * because it has no speculative char- 
■ ^^teristics, property insurance is a sure 
■^tid permanent ally to mankind. 

~^ould you like to go into this matter 
^^oroughly ? An Agricultural represent* 
^^ve ^iil be glad to talk it out — to give 
a picture of the inside of our bus- 
^^^ss. Simply name the day — there's 
obligation. 




lira 

JJn>umnc€ C^mpanq, 





Van can ohiain 
Agricttitural PQiiae$ 
for alt coverages sueh as: 

PJRE ♦ PARCEL POST 
ArTQMOBILE • MARINF 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 

^ FLOATERS 
LEAKAGE 

1 !i M -\ I L 

V. 



hi 
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A Strand of Yellow 

In the vast industry of building, where prcjdigiuus loads 
are handled with surprising ease and safety, wire ropes 
having one strand painted yellow are seen witli conspicuous 
frequency. 

This is Yellow Strand, a super wire rope develoiied and 
made by the Broderick k Bascom Rope Co,, pioneers in 
the wire rope industry of this country. 

Like many other great Americ^uis, it Is of fordgn extraclion. Its steel 
is largely of Swedish origin and is drawn into wire according to our 
ov^Ti eicacting specifications. Much of the machinery for it^ manu- 
f-iLturc was (ksigjied by us and built in our own inadHiie shoi*, 

Contractor^i and others requiring l;ea^-duty wire rope know they 
make no mistake in s}*rcifying Yellaw Strand. It haa proved itJ 
stamina during oiany years. 

This company atso makej wire rope in all the standard grades. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Company 

8l Loui», Bio. 

Eamtmrm Officm und WaFmhttuam : &e Wii*blaf ion Su^<^i,. N^w Ytwkj fi* Y. 
Southern tt^ixr^homam t HuiuttiD, TrK«i 
l>«f#rn Ojg^€*mt SeBltJ« uul Partlaod, Urv. Foet&rismi St. t^tit«*n4 ^<Nittli! 
Jilinuf^turert &f RotMng hut %eire r^ft far tmcr A^if & anfitfy. 

Strand 

WIRE ROPE 



Acirlat Wlrs 

of Broderick A 

RFC MrSng itntf 
■nd Eaan,«T fvr 
mJncR t.a.d im- 
dofilrlal plui!4 
*|] «v«r tbl« 

leg Biidi Aluka. 
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in the motor industry came road build- 
ing, record gasoline and oil refining , ir^' 
creased suburban home and garage 
building* and vastly increased con- 
sumption of steel, rubber, lumber, 
aluminum, copper, lead, hair, leather 
and scores of other products. Above 
alL came the employment, directly or 
indirectly, of all grades of workers— 
more than four million at the present 
time. 

Further, the economical automobiie 
that the cross-licensing plan made pt>S' 
sible increased the numt)er of persons 
who could afford rapid individual trans- 
fjortation. It added to the educational 
facilities of the country through cen- 
tralized schools whose pupils could be 
transported by rural buses. It raised 
still higher the American standards of 
living, and materially contributed to the 
general prosperity of the nation. 
made certain that from a mechanical 
standpoint the public was assured of the 
best and safest forms of motor vehicle 
transportation. 

A.T.A.E. recognized achicveinei** 

THE outstanding character of 
Agreement and its contributions to ii^" 
dustry generally was signalized recently 
when, on the basis of its cross-licensini? 
plan, the National Automobile Chambt'f 
of Commerce was declared the winner 
of the American Trade Ass<x:iati<^'^ 
Executives' Award. Tins Award, t^tab- 
lished only last year, is given 
nually for "tlie outstanding achieve- 
ment of a trade association in relati<5^ 
to distinguished service rendered W 
it to the industry it represents, ^0 
industrial development at large. 
to the public," Thirty-five trade 
sociations had set up claims for the 
honor. 

Secretary of Commerce Lamo^^*' 
chairman of the Jury of Award— whi<^^ 
also included Lt^onard P, Ayres, vi<^ 
president of the Cleveland TrU^^ 
Company; Walter Dill Scott, P^^^J' 
dent of Northwestern University; w^J' 
ter C. Strong, publisher of the Ch^' 
cago Daily News: Merle Thon^; 
editor of Nauon's Business; 



I 



I 

i 
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Owen D. Young— said in preseni 
the bronze medallion emblematic 
the Award: 

"The Agreement . - . results in gi^ 
public benefit by allowing each ma^^' 
facturer to use the latest improvemei^^^ 
originated by any company. It work^ ^ 
step in advance of mcst associated 
and is of dominant importance, beca^^ 
of the magnitude of the automobile 
duiitry and the strength of the Assoc^^ 
tion representing it," 
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THE TIME 
TO BUILD 
IS NOW! 



Thm H, K* Fer]gus€tn Company U an 
organisfaiion af contulting en^^i' 
neerBt architetrtA and builder* tttth 
an iTtternational repuiation for 
notable uchit'r^meni in the financ' 
ingt design and conatruction of 
dimdend-paying Commercial Struc* 
iureMf Induttrial PlantB^ Power 
PlaniMf and their mquipmeni» 



Each months SfOOO of thm couniry*§ 
leading exet^utivea are reading thm 
Ferguson Cros^ Section — a magazine 
dealing with timely engineering and 
buMinet* topics^ A request on your 
ietierhmt»d wiU bring it to you gratiB, 




Bottom tie-it ntfw by m^tardimg Fffffu*an 

part 4/ 0 fSOgOOO,000 proj^t, 
232 Squarr lluUdirt« 



9 Reasons Why! 

1 Lowest material prices iu ten years 

. . . NOW! 

2 Plenty of willing, efficient labor 

. . NOW! 

3 Pick of eogineering talent available 

. . . NOW! 

4 ConditionB permit ample time for thor- 
ough study and development . . NOW! 

5 Money cheap and looking for Bound 
investments . * , NOW! 

6 BuMinesB upBwing due . . * . * • NOWl 

7 Quick delivery brings prompt returns on 
inveMmeni, You can get quick delivery 

, . NOW! 

8 The best time for a eons trtict ion project 
Is during the readjustment period or ibe 
early part of the period of expansion, 

which ii* NO Wi 

9 Successful industry is endeavoring more 
and more to estimate volume for a period 
of several months to several years ahead 
and to plan production facilities accord- 
ingly so that they will he available when 
needed. The time to plan is . . NOWl 



THE H. K, FERGUSON COMPANY 

J Ianna Building - Ci^pmiandf Ohio 



M'hfR writiitft to l nv. 11. K. Kkik^u^K Com fas y or iti hrantrk uffitteM pleate mention 
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Ice-locked ships no longec are cut off from the world 



Radio C 



lo v.onquers the Canadian Wilds 

By JAMES MONTAGNES 



*W 



jreiess communicdtion is lendins a new 
impetus to business in the northland 



WHILE I was visiting the 
Director of Radio for 
Canada one day recently 
at his office in Ottawa, 
the telephone rang. Com- 
mander C, P, Edwards picked up the 
receiver and immediately began to write 
down the message that came to him over 
the telephone. He evidently expected it. 
When he hung up he told me that the 
message was from Bathurst Inlet- 



Now Bathurst Inlet is one of the in- 
dentations along the Arctic coast line 
north of the Arctic Circle. Up there 
someone had ticked off a message, and 
a few minutes later the commander had 
received it in Ottawa, 2,000 miles away 
over a region where travel by canoe 
or dog team takes several months and 
where even airplanes need a week ot 
more. 

That station belongs to Dominion 
Explorers Limited, a mining company* 

Business has turned its eyes to the 
Canadian northland, a country which 
has Iain practically unknown since the 
discovery of the continent. Business men 
are studying government maps and gov- 




Although far north, at the etxtratice to Hudson Bay, ihis statiott daily communicates with Ottawa 
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In fair weather or foul . . . 

Western Electric backs up 
your telephone service 



Iti foul weather, just as in fair, Western 
Electric backs up the Bell System with 
^11 the apparatus and supplies needed 
restore, maintain or expand your 
telephone service* 

This Company manufactures tele- 
phone equipment of every sort, with 
^ skill acquired through 50 years* ex- 
perience. At 32 warehouses it holds 
S^cat reserves of telephone material 
^^ailable for shipment day or night. 



It delivers and installs the apparatus 
when and where needed* 

The large scale manufacture of stand- 
ardized equipment, too, is an economy. 
So is the concentrated purchasing — 
a responsibility that Western Electric 
undertakes for the telephone compa- 
nies of the Bell System. AU in all, here is 
a work of mass production, purchasing 
and distribution which for size and 
complexity has no parallel in industry. 




i8t8mnv€r$at*om at &nf iim€ can 

be ciimcd on through this new type 
cable. It conUins in&ubted 
wirpa withm a diatnrter of 2,9 1 ins. 




The fiytng feleph&ne laboratory \n 
which Western Electric airpUtic 
trlephone equipment hai been de* 
irelopcd by the Bel] Laboratorieii* 
Provision for communieaiion be- 
tween g^rijund Jinii plane mark^ a 
g^reai forward strp in flying. 




On& th€ iB materiah h$ y&ur 
ttttphem rulibrr from ihe 
plantation! of Sumatra, Western 
Electric goes to market m tvcry 
comer of tiie worldi 



Western Electric i 



THE MAKERS Of 
SELL TEIEPHOMES 
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ernment reports, and are sending expe- 
ditions north in growing numbers,' 

The business executive today is accus- 
tomed to fast communication. When he 
sends a party to travel anywhere in 
Canada north of the railway line, that 
party is practicaUy cut off from com- 
munication except by runners. There are 
no telegraph lines. So the business man 
builds radio stations for direct com- 
munication with his head office. 

Radio furnishes communication 

DURING the past few years, chains of 
radio stations have brought the most 
remote points of the Dominion within 
easy reach of the big cities. 

That messagje from Bathurst Inlet 
had been picked up at Churchill on 
Hudson Bay, relayed from there to 
Cape Hope's Advance on the Hudson 
Straits, and then picked up again in 
Ottawa, From Ottawa it was wired to 
Toronto, the company's headquarters. 

There are few companies in the north- 
land which have no radio contact with 
their headquarters. Dominion Explorers 
holds five licenses for stations in the 
northlahd. One of these is for an air* 
plane. The others are at Bathurst Inlet; 
Baker Lake on Chesterfield Inlet, Hud- 
son Bay; Fort Reliance at the top of 
Great Slave Lake: and Stony Rapids on 
Lake Athabasca, at the 
northern eKtremity of Sas- 
katchewan, Bathurst Inlet 
and Baker Lake oi^eratt* 
winter and summer, while 
the others are only summer 
stations. 

The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany keeps a number of 
ships in Arctic waters. Its 
v^aels, the Fort James and 
the Baymaud, are equipped 
with radio. Messages from 
them are relayed to the com- 
pany's Canadian and En- 
glish headquarters through 
the government stations in 
the eastern and western 
Arctic. 

A number of other com- 
panies operating in the Arc- 
tic take advantage of the 
government stations. The 
Government operates two 
chains. The one in the west- 
em Arctic terminates at 
Herschel Island, near where 
the Mackenzie River flows 
into the Arctic Ocean, 

If a diagonal line is drawn 
from Herschel Island to 
Winnipeg, it will give an 
approximate idea of this 



vast chain of radio stations. The Royal 
Canadian Corps of Signals operates all 
government radio stations from Her- 
schel Island down to Winnipeg, That 
takes in the entire Northwest territories, 
the Yukon, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. It has eleven stations north 
of the sixtieth parallel, including what 
are probably the two farthest north 
stations on the continent, Herschel 
Island and .^klavik. The Signal Corps 
has 17 other stations in the prairie prov- 
inces and at Ottawa, 

As soon as anything important hap- 
pens in the western Arctic, Ottawa 
knoivs about it through this chain of 
stations. Fur traders send their messages 
over it to their wholesale houses; posts 
of the trading companies use the chain 
for their interna! communication with 
headquarters, and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Polish keep in direct contact 
with Ottawa from their various posts in 
the western Arctic. 

The other chain, operated by the De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries at 
Ottawa, includes four stations. These 
are at Churchill, the new seaport on the 
Hudson Bay and the terminus of the 
new Hudson Bay Railway; at Notting- 
ham Island, one of a number of islands 
where the Hudson Bay meets the Hud- 
son Straits; at Cape Hope*s Advance, 
half way along the south shore of the 




Hudson Straits; and at Resolution Is- 
land, a barren, bleak rock ofT the nortli 
shore of the Hudson Straits, where the 
Straits flows into the Atlantic. 

Those stations, primarily built for 
ship guidance when the channel becomes 
a busy trade route between Canada and 
Europe, are equipped with the latest 
aids to navigation, including direction 
linding apparatus. The stations at Cape 
Hope's Advance and Churchill, have 
short-wave equipment for daily contact 
with Ottawa. All have been built within 
the last three years. 

There are other vast districts in Can- 
ada south of the Northwest Territories 
which have no telegraphic or telephonic 
communication, where radio is the only 
contact. From the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic, business men are using radio in re* 
mote points, 

Take British Columbia, a province of 
mountains. Fishing and lumbering are 
the main industries. There are canneries 
far up the mountain rivers, and lumber 
camps in even more remote points. The 
mountains and the thousands of inden- 
tations along the coastline make tele- 
graph and telephone lines almost irci- 
tx)ssible in this country. Most of the 
trafHc is water borne and the nimiber 
of tugs and small freighters is immense- 
Some method of communication was 
needed between cannery, lumber camp» 
Vancouver and the tugs and 
freighters. 



Standardized telephoned 



From such rooms as thb» in lonely cabins^ is woven 
the web of communications that is linking the North 



ONLY a few years ago forests^ mountains^ 
ice and snow were powerful barriers to busi- 
ness in the remote reaches of Canada, Now, 
radio and that other annihilator of distance, 
the airplane, are effectively surmounting 
these obstructions. The silent wastes at last 
have found a voice 



THE Canadian Marconi 
Company was consulted* 
and today nearly all can- 
neries, lumber camps and 
tugs have the standard lOO' 
watt telephone transmitted 
built by the company* TeJe- 
phone communication dire*^ 
with the Vancouver 
change is thus available* N*' 
special operator is neceS' 
sary. The captain of th^ 
boat, the manager of tli^ 
cannery or lumber can^P 
pushes the few buttons th^^ 
bring the apparatus i^^^ 
working order for telephot*^ 
conversation. 

In some places^ too diS' 
tant for radio-telephof;^ 
communication, code 
used. The system has nit>^ 
than paid for itself. Tugs 
not have to chase up 3" 
down rivers for loads, T^^^ 
are instructed while en fou^^ 
of changes in orders. 
chinery breakdowns in c^f*' 
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NO- 3 OF A SERIES— 

THIS scries of ddvertisemcnb is 
designed to dcqudint business 
men with Grinneli Company as it 
really is. Automdtic Sprinkler pro* 
tection for which it first won inter- 
nationdl fame and leadership is not 
the chief business of the Company. 
Its equally high reputation for many 
other rndustrial piping specialties 
and commodities hds been built on 
super-standards of manufacture and 
on original conceptions which are 
well known to engineers and archi- 
tects . Busi ness men , too, need to know 
the real quality in these products. 




THERMOFLEX 



RADIATOR TRAP 

for instance 



DO yoy know of any device which would be JesiroyeJ while it 
was being made, if there was the slightest weakness anywhere 
in its structure? 

Each Hydron bellows in 'I hcrmoflcx steam traps Is made by in- 
ternal hydrauUc pressure, which tests its structure — infallibly. So 
you have a guarantee of strength of each trap on each radiator far 
beyond any demands in actual use. 

The heart of aTherjmoflex trap is this strong, quick acting bellows. 
It will open and close the drain orifice millions of times a year with 
no signs of giving out. 

To guarantee reliability under operating pressure and tempera- 
turCjCach trap is tested and certified by an engineer of the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory. He affixes a certificate tag to each trap which 
passes his tests* 

Grinneli Cumpany is the exclusive distributor for these 
traps. 



r/7e ORGANIZING MAND 

prepares for your nea 




1 herrni 'iit r j^c copper unu heater, A better and 
chcJipcf niegjiiof hcjLcifig itmii v rvpc&of iriduiitnai and 
commercial bu tidings^ 

Thcrmoflex Radimor Traps with fhc faniaui Hyditm 
|>el]ow6, miuriug perfect uperat ion of your steam radiator*. 

Pipe FabricatJOQ. pjj^ ^pj^^ wdded head ers und the 
Triple XXX line for super power work. 

Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately niachined 
and rij^iUly inspected. 

Pipe Hangers featurmgca^y adjuitability after the pip* 
kg h up. 

Humidificatmn Equipment. Complete Ey^tems em- 
ploying the unique automatic control, Amco, 

AuiociiiHic Sprinkier SyMcmji with the fafticius Quartz 
bulb hciid. The world *i largest spinkter manufacturer 
And can tractor* 




GRINNELL 

Branches iw all Frimipal CJHu 



^ 1 




COMPANY 



Executive OfBcef : Provideoce, It I* 



^'htn mriimg ta CitTtMCix CoitrAMT or iu bmmck cr^^'x ^fettrr mention XatioHi Bfuinat 
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roster of 
famous ventilating projects 

IS a roster of Sturtevant I 

Empire State ... the world's tallest building- All three of 
this country's vehicular tunnels . - .the Holland, Oakland- 
Alameda, and Detroit-Canada. The world's largest high 
school . . * the Central Senior at Trenton, New Jersey, 
And the mammorh Atlantic City Auditorium . . . unrivaled 
in si2e and facilities. 

All of these notable buildings and runnels are ventilated 
with Sturtevant equipment. 

For every really outstanding ventilating project, Sturtevant 
Equipment has been chosen by the architects and engi* 
ueers. This faa speaks for itself 

B* F, Sturtevant Company's main offices are located at 
Hyde Park, Boston^ Mass., Chicago and San Francisco. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 
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I neries and lumber camps ate not as dis- 
astrous to operation, because an imme- 
' diate radio call to the head office brings 
a tug with replacements. 

Tlie same condition has been found 
in the mining camps in northern Sas- 
katchewan. Manitoba and Ontario. Here 
mining companies developing properties 
far from raihvays use radio to k^p in 
touch with head offices in Witmipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal or New York. 

Western Canada Airways and the 
Ontario Provincial Air Service use radio 
for plane dispatching, forest -fire warn- 
ings and to handle commercial messages 
of traders, trappers, and prospectors* 
In Ontario and Quebec many of the 
w^ater-power companies have radio sta- 
tions at their power sites for direct 
communication with Toronto, Montreal 
and Quebec. 

All these stations use short or long 
wave lengths, depending on the distance 
o/thei r communicat ion*timeand weather. 

Althougli the stations described are in 
remote places, cities, too, are using radio 
for fast emergency work and as a serr 
vice for private companies, 

A chain of radio stations 




HEATINC-VENTILATINC AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 

Wh£n uftitmff tit B. StuPTfVAiir C^Mr^nr ftlrasc menihn Kn^hn't Bwsmf/* 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & Sons, Lim- 
ited, grain brokers of Winnipeg, prob- 
ably operate the largest chain of high- 
powered, high-speed radio stations of any 
company on the continent. The head 
office in Winnifieg operates three short- 
wave stations which are in constant use 
with grain quotations to the branch 
ofSces in Vancouver, Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Brandon 
and Montreal. Other stations at Mont- 
real, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and Calgary 
are in direct communication with the re- 
ceiving station at Winnipeg. 

The telegraph systems of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Canadian National 
Railway have taken out licenses for sta- 
tions up to ten kilowatt power for use 
on short waves between ail the impor- 
tant cities. These stations will be used 
not only w^hen wires are down but also 
to speed up traffic, since short-wave 
radio makes possible transmission up to 
250 words a minute. 

In the same way the Canadian press 
has taken out licenses to build high^ 
powered, short-wave stations in the 
principal Canadian cities. The station^^ 
already installed and those planned will 
help to bring even the most distant and 
inaccessible place into immediate con- 
nection with the cities and headquarters- 
Radio has thus solved the problem 
of communication for the Canadian 
northland. 
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NEWALOY SHEETS 

(OF NIHOSTA METAL , , 
A CHROMIUM-MICKEIL STEEL) 

ENAMELING SHEETS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
FULL FINfSHED SHEETS 







YOU USE ANY TYPE OF 
STEEL SHEET IN YOUR 
PRODUCT.. .YOU CAN USE 
THE NEWSTEEL ENGINEER 

The Newsteel Engineer's experience and skill is not 
limited to any one special type of steel sheeL His 
versified daily assignments keep him in intimate practical 
touch with all sorts of products, and their many, varied 
production methods* Not only does he afford expert ser- 
vice on chemical and metallurgical aspects of the sheet, 
but also on mechanical requirements— such as stamping^ 
drawing and other forming. In this connection he has 
provided many manufacturers substantial savings in oper« 
a ting cosb, reduced material waste and effected otheiv 
production economies by determining the RIGHT sheet 
for the product. Take advantage of the Newsteel Engineer 
for the betterment of your product. His personal study of 
your problem costs you nothing, 

THE NEWTON STEEL COMPANY, YOUN6STOWN, OHIO 

lion Chicago Ct«v*l«fld Dclroifc Grirtd fUpn6t 
ludiaaipolii Nvw York St. Loiiii 

PI^ANTS AT NEWTON FAI^S. OHIO. AND MONHOE, MlCHlGltN 



NEWCTEEL 

THE ENCINEEREDJSTEEL SHEET 



IVhen wriYiiiff t& Tm NrwTOJi StKTL Con pasty fif&sr mentitm Xattim*t Burimftt 



TOPICS FROM THE BUSINESS PRESS 

By PAUL H. HAVWARD 



^^t^^^ mipleasantest 

^» features of the depression 
I ■ phase of the business 

^^^^^^m c>^cle/ ' remarks Ammcan 
^^^^ Baiikei^ Association /out- 
nal, *'is the general decline in commodity 
prices which accompanies it." Declining 
prices "subdue the spirit of enterprise'' 
for "no one cares to make commitments 
as long as there is a chance that the 
price paid today may be less tomorrow." 
However, it is pointed out» in the in- 
terest of factual accuracy, 

it is necessary to regard the current decline 
with Mme perspective. In May, 1920, the 
index of wholesale prio^ of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics stood at 247. During the 
next 12 months this mdted to 145, This 
same index— now computed on a new basts 
—reached its high pamt. 98, in July, 1929. 
At the end of June, 1930, it rested at S§,8, 
a drop of approximately 12 per cent. 

There are extenuating factors in this de- 
cline. In many cases prices have been re- 
duced because of dediiung costs* In others 
the lowered price is the retributive exaction 
of mistaken efforts to support particular 
commodities at unwarranted levels. The 
collapse of such uneconomic plans as coffee 
valorisation, rubber export control, Cuban 
sugar relief, is believed to be playing no 
OTall part in the decline in prices, , , . 

Gradual price changes covering a long 
period need not, however, be a cause for 
alarm. In the long and alow decline there is 
ample time for affected j^uties in the com- 
munity to make adjustmenta. The producer 
does not find his profits always squeeised 
out between high- value inventories and low- 
ered prices. The debtor is not crushed by 
the swelling burden of his obligation. Nor 
is the national legi'^tature compelled to con- 
sider fantastic schemes of price stabilijcarion. 




♦ Are You Behind the Times? 

*'0F course you think you are not be- 
hind the times, but are you right about 
it?" inquires the Inlernational ConfeC' 
Honer, and continue, 

Every generation of business men has seen 
new ideas brought forward with the oncom- 
ing of a later crop of business men, and in 
every receding generation there have been 



men who have dropped behind the times 
just because they have thought there could 
be no improvement on the ways of their 
own generation. 

You are behind the times if you are seek- 
ing a solution of your troubles with com- 
petition in some sort of legislation that will 
hamper the new and protect the old. 

You are behind the times if you cling to 
the old idea that a competitor is an enemy 
—actual or potential — to be fought tooili 
and nail. . . , 

You are behind the times if you stand 
still while others progre^, if you hamper 
the advancement of those who will not 
stand still, if you look back with satisfaction 
rather than ahead with enthumasm. 

#«|| 

♦ On Dealing with Bears 

FROM California, by way of the pages 
of Southern CaHfornia Business, comes 
this bit of cheering editorial comment: 

A Kentucky business man felt that he 
could sell more goods — his trade was look- 
ing up, collections were better, times not 
really so bad, all things considered 

Making out his buying list, he went to 
New York, on the regular summer trip. 

*'And I hadn't been there a day. before 
I hurried home to see if everything hadn't 
gone to the dogs during my absence,*' he 
writes /the Atnerkan Bankers Assocmthn 
Jourmt. 

New York. Chicago and points East are 
pickled in rumor. 

The country is in for five years of hard 
times, they whisper; drastic cuts must be 
made in wages; the tariff has ruined our 
foreign trade; the Administration at Wash- 
ington has failed—, , , , 

This is a bull countr>% but about once 
every nine years the bears get an inning. At 
a certain turn of the business cycle, bear 
tactics are profitable, and the bear is a 
shrewd citizen. With rumor he hammers 
down prices of goods as well as securities. 
And the price of men — ^the value a man 
puts upon himself, his business, his future. 

Rumor is effective against compietition — 
many a pessimist has been fscared out of 
business by a cock-and-bull yam at the 
right moment * . * 

Our daddies used to say, in pioneer times, 
that if a man loolced a bear square in the 
eye, the animal would never have courage 
to attack. * . * We need men who can look 
a bear rumor in the eye, size up the fellow 



who is carrying it around, find out where 
he got it, and check and double check with 
the facts of everyday business conditions, 
Handle a bear rumor that way, and it 
turns out to be chiefly a combination of 
growling and whining. 

♦ A British View of Our Ships 

THE British publication. The Skippin 
World, is convinced that America is d 
termined to have a premier merchant 
marine. A recent British visitor to ou 
shores is quoted as saying, "Wnateve^ 
may be said or done in this or any oth^f 
nation and however heavy the cost, the 
Americans intend to have a merchant 
navy second to none. * * The more ot 
less veiled hostility of other nations to 
these ambitions, in this observer's 
opinion, 

only feeds the fires which have been lightei 
by the sliipping movement throughout the 
country. 

The Americans feel that they should have 
3 merchant fleet .second tc none as a com- 
plementary agent to the fighting fleet second 
to none conceded by the London Naval 
Treaty, It is not a matter so much of 
nomic policy or even of safety. . , . It 
largely a matter of national pride. The 
Americans are satisfied that the dollar cb^ 
do almost anything. It has placed them ff>^^ 
mmt among the nations of the world 

"Since we can afford to pay for ship^ 
ships of war as well as ships of commerc^; 
why the hell should not we have them. 
That is the attitude which is being assum 
The American people may not have ^ 
sense, but they ha\'e acquired the sbip* 
sense and there is not a ship probleni^ 
whether of construction, manning or op^' 
ation— which in their confident opinion caft' 
not be solved by the use of the dollar. 




^ A Spur to Salesmanship 

TIMES being what they arc in th^ 
average store, writes the editor of 
tail Ledger, this is 

most emi^atically the most delightful 
pleasant time to shop, for, at least in Pf^ 
greasive stores, there is a most noticea^ 
effort to be of the greatest possible seO'**^ 
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OFFICE 



1 HOUR 

by messenger 

1 MINUTE 

by Teletype 




FACTORY 



speed up business by cormect- 
in £ your office and distant fac- 
tory with this machine that 

SENDS TYPEWRITING BY WIRE 

|.^V E R Y manufacturer whose plant or warehouse 
i ^ is located at a dis^ce from his office loses hun- 
dreds of working hours annually by depending on 
messengers for the transmission of written data. 

This costly waste of time can be prevented by 
installing Telety^pe , . . the Telephone Typewriter- 
It flashes typewritten messages over telephone wires 
at the rate of 60 words per minute, thus making it 
possible to send orders and specifications to the plant 
or warehouse as fast as a girl can type them. 

Errors in transmission are practically impossible^ as 
the sender has only to look at what she is writing in 
order to see what is being printed at the other end* 
Therefore even the most complicated data can safely 
be transmitted by Teletype. 

By providbg a typewritten record for filing at both 
endsj Teletype definitely fixes responsibility and re- 
duces mistakes to a minimum. In all these ways it 




repeatedly repays its moderate cost, which in many 
cases is no more than a messenger's wages. 

Ask your local telephone 

company for further details I 

Telephone typewriter service is invaluable between 
widely separated offices and factories or warehouses, 
as well as within large offices and plants. Ask the tele- 
phone typewriter department of your local telephone 
company for further details, or> if you prefer, write the 
Teletype Corporarion, 1400 Wrightwood Ave, Chicago, 



THE TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 



When tt'iTlifJi? tQ TiiLKTvrif. C^fcmatiqv ^\t^t mtntlan l^' at ion's Buiiaei^ 
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Desks 

Speed routine work! 



AHICH spceJ desk for executive or 
gencml oflttie uiie ia thia Style 2660 
F, B. It baa ibe fiaeat sie<il Cdtisiruclioii 
throughout. Tbe top m vaebable "Art- 
oliHt" a perfect wriii tig surface* Drawers 
glide smoothly on biill-bearing &U6* 
pe Dillon !L, aiid are iiitercli^ii<^€£il]le^ Ci im- 
part men are adjiptiible to the Individ u a! 
needs of ihe user. All hardware eaj^t 
bronze, and the footin^^i have special 
Bakelite treads that protect the fioors. 




THIS Art Itleial Card Record Des^k 
brings as many aa 125,000 record cards 
within reach of ihe operator. These desks 
are available either with one file, or with 
the posting desk placed between two files* 
The writing j^urfaec is green *'Artolin" 
and ihe fiuiah is olive green-^ The file* 
may he etpiipped with trays for either 
& X 3, 6 X 4 or 8 x 5, carda* 



CONrmUOUS Forms Desk— to ffpeed 
up work of modem cootinuotis-form 
typewriters and billing machines. The 
form rack slides on channel suspensioni^, 
thus allowiug ample knee space. Forms 
feed easily from any compartment of the 
rack. At operator's right is a curd file 
drawer, a cupboard for entra forms and a 
filiding shelf with compartments inside. 





ABT Metal Desk Style 1560-F4-Here'a 
^ a dciik that is ideal for general cleri- 
cal work in large ofTtces* It is built of 
fine steel, with drdwcri^ that glide smootli- 
ly. The top i% durk*green, washable 
"Artolin,"" a perfect writiug surfaee, and 
the desk is flni£$hed in rich olive green. 
Drawer com partmei] IS are equipped with 
adjustable partitions* AU hardware ia 
hronxe. 



Art 



cv^ary typa of eqaipmeut fur vncrf »fp* <if aflln. 
be iui£mt«il iLu. |mt ctHiek ymif wuu ia that Uil bfliaw. 



Prominent U/ters of 
Art Metal Desks 

Chase National Bank, 

New York 
T* A. T. Flying Service, 

Ft. Worth, Tex. 
General Cable Co*, New York 
Cfa«ttanf»ogtt Medicine Co,, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Spieer MJg. Co*, Toledo, O. 



□ Upright L'nii rik* 

□ Ctmatrr l|rlgli{ Fllmm 

Q ttorUi^ntal S«^|aa«l] File* 



Art Metal CoDstruetiou Co^ Jameitowo, N» Y* 

BratwhrA and Agmacim* in ciximt 




STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 



This was brought . . . to my notice when 
, . , 1 dropped into one of my fa\'orite shoe 
stores to buy a pair of shoes, and for the 
first time in many years of shoe-buying 
witnessed an exhibition of real shoe jdimg. 
Not only was I fitted with more than the 
usual degree of care, but , . , the fialeHnan 
seized the opportunity to impres5i upon me 
the %^irtue of his line as a whole. The leather, 
the construction, the method of manufac- 
ture, tlie type of heel used and six or seven 
other sales points were trotted out and put 
through their paces. As a result, there is not 
the slightest doubt where my next pair will 
come from. 

''Yes," the manager admitted, in answer 
to a question of mine as I was leaving, "we 
are stressing salesmanship as never before, 
1 Previously we might have fitted a customer 
and let him walk out. Now we're after the 
next sale hot and heavy, and infonnation 
about our shoes is, we hnd, the easiest way 
to insure that next sale^ Incidentally, o'^i'' 
sales volume for the year has gone well 
ahead of 1929 — a pretty jjood indication of 
the fact tliat the plan pays immediate as 
well as future dividends/' 

♦ One Man's View of Efficiency 

THE Crockery mid Ghss Journal edi- 
torially presents a letter with the com- 
ment that 'In this era in which 
'efliciency' has become a fetich" the 
views expressed therein are *'at least 
evocative of serious thought/' 

*i have just returned from a trip 
tl trough western Pennsylvania and 
northern West Virginia/' the writer be- 
gins, 

I during which I called on about 50 plants In 
tiie ceramic field. Business at present is 
rather quiet with all of them, and none 
I seems to know just what is the matter. 

Many of the modem plants that today 
are working only four days a week forget 
that they are producing as much in four 
days as they used to produce in six. One 
large glass plant makinjj bottles produces 
today as much glass with throe tanks as 
formerly it produced with five^ and the 
workmen are doing as much work in four 
and a half or five days as they used to lake 
six to do. In other words it seems that effi- 
ciency has something to do with much of 
our employment, 

Efiiciency which in e%'ery plant in the 
country lays off men and still produces the 
same amount of goods produced previousjly 
may be efricient^ but it leaves a shortage of 
people to buy the goods. 1 found examples 
of thi3 type every place I visited, , , , 

Efliciency in the production of catsup 
bottles lays off so many men it leaves none 
to buy the catsup* Moreover, what one 
plant gainsi by efTiciency, they all gain; so 
that when one plant is able to cut prices by 
result of this efficiency, all other plants do 
likewise; consequently, llvere is less employ- 
ment and a diminishing purchasing power. 

Efficiency which creates unemplojinent 
in any plant, therefore^ can hardly be con- 
sidered practical efficiency. Efficiency may 
be economically correct according to the 
tlieortsts, but where it secures its results by 
curtailing labor and creating unemploy- 
ment, it certainly cannot be considered eco- 
nomically sound. 



U'h/'n mfing ta A»T Metal CowJTiucTioSf C<i, pUaif mifntwn Natwn'w Busin^it 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 

THE TIDE OF STEEL RISES FAST 




"steel SEAPOHT"— IWAOIS^ATIVE design BV HtrCH FEIMSS. AM EWLARGEM£NT, OS SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, 
WILL BE MAILED WlTMOlTT CMAjlGe TO AffY AECMITECT, EPfGlNEER OR BUSIN'ESS EXECUTIVE, 



Steel bears the burdens of the sea . . * facilitates the 
handling, storage and distribution of cargoes ashore. 
The same safe metal that makes worthy ships and 
^^ighty cranes carries railroads and highways over 
^>^d under congested city streets, leaps deep gorges, 
lifts priceless floor-space to the skies- * • - And on this 
swiftly rising tide of steel, progress rides I 

As the matchless strength, adaptability, permanence 
3nd economy of steel become common knowledge, there 
increasing demand for its use in structures ot every 
'fcnd and size. To homesi schools, apartment and 
Mercantile houses, to industrial plants and small as 



The co-operative non-profit service organisation of the 
structural steel industry of North Am eric a- Through its 
extensive test :ind research prograin, the Iniitltute mnvs 
to establish the fuU hcu regarding steel m rektion to 
every type of construction. The Inj»iitute*s many publi- 
cations! covering every pha^ of steel constructionp are 




well as large bridges, steel brings those identical quali- 
ties which make possible the most amazing stnicturcs 
the world has ever seen* 

Structural steel will not shrink, rot, crack or de- 
teriorate with age- It is firc-safe, fool-proof. It comes 
to a job ready to go into place. It is quickly erected in 
any weather, any climate. 

Before building anything, find out what steel can do 
for )'ou. The Institute serves as a clearing house for 
technical and economic information on structural steel, 
and offers full and free co-operation in the use of such 
data to architects, engineers and all others interested. 



available on request, Plcme address all inquiriei to 200 
Majison Avenue, New Yark City* Canadian address: 
710 Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. Dii^tnct 
offices in New Vork^ Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee^ St. Louis, Topek*, 
Dallas^ San Francisco and Toronto, 



I American institute of steel construction 
Steel insures strength and security 



Wht* wriiitig fj» AtfUiCAM Isntrn'Tt or StKtt C<^xmutTio» Ixe, plum mttiivm N^mrn'* Mm 
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. • . Transmission Methods Are 
Changing , . * This book tells why! 

Ov«r 90^000 Tenrop* Drivos or* 
now in uie. Only T«Krop« DflvM 
con pttlfif lo tuth o Largs list of 
wsfln , . , Only T«jirop« Driv#i hoy« 
b<«n throi#9h lh« y«or» of d«vftloF^ 
rn^nt so naceito ry to pvrf^cTion, Yoti 
too, can saw with this vconomicol 
drivtt. Sond for th« fatH • , . today! 
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substantial savings in 
maintenance cost appeal to you 

then let these Facts stick 

in your mind 

Tex rope is fh© original V-belt drive 
thotchonged transmission methods! 
It wos originated and perfected by 
Allis-Cholmers . . * fn coniunction 
with The B, F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Once installed, Texrope Drives re< 
quire no lubricotion * « . no dress- 
ing » . . proctfcolly no odjustmenL 
There is no noticeable wear on the 
sheaves , , , the endless V-shaped 
Texrope Belts give surprisingly long 
service with no slip ... no noise 
« . . no backlash. 

Continuous operation is assured. 
Dust or moisture do not reduce 
the efficiency of Texrope Drives. 

Genuine AEIis-Cholmers Texrope 
sheoves ore occurotely mochined to 
secure perfect balonce and preci* 
sion, thereby eliminating vibratioa* 

Genuine Texrope Belts have omoz* 
ing flexibility and long life. They ore 
formed in accurately machined 
molds • . .and always seat perfectly > 

The new Texrope Belts ore so de- 
signed thot internal friction is mini- 
mized. A fobric section moinfoins 
proper form and position of belts In 
grooves. Outer wrapper excludes 
dirt and moisture from cord section 
and resists separation of plies. 
Send for a copy of Bulletin 122S, 

AlliS-CHAlMERS MANUFACTUmNG CO. 
T«xrop« DIvUion Miiwauk»«, Wii« 

Sp^iaiUft in FOw*r Mothirmry Sfnc« 
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THE ORIVES THAT REVOLUTIONIZED ^^BS^^il^^S 


^t^^^B TRANSMISSION PRACTICE * * * 



NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 

By WILLARD L HAMMER 



Canadian 
Commerce 



T II E three- year-old 
Canadian Chamber of 

Commerce has just 

begun publicatioEi of 
an interesting magazine The Com- 
merce of ike Nation, a periodical for 
Canadian Business Men. 

The new magazine, according to an 
editorial in the first issue, will include 
regular departments in which wiil be 
treated, month by month, current de- 
velopment of interest to Canadian busi- 
ness men. Various aspects of Canadian 
economic hfe likewise will be given 
point and emphasis in its pag^ 
We warmly greet the new i>ubHcation. 



For Private 
Airports 



THE Aviation Com- 
mittee of the Camden 

County Chamber of 

Commerce, Camden, 
N, J., has taken a step calculated to 
prevent the spending of public funds 
for the building of a municipal airport. 

Camden is well served by a privately 
owned airport. The resolution, it is 
thought, will put a stop to the agitation 
for a separate municipal airport. The 
resolution reads: 

'The Aviation 0>mmittee of the 
Camden County Chamber of Commerce 
favors private ownership as against 
public ownership in aviation as in other 
tines of business and therefore opposes 
the expenditure of public funds for a 
municipal or county air^xirt, unless Cen- 
tral Ainx>rt and other private aviation 
enterprises which arc now fully meeting 
the community's needs shall fail to do 
ao in the future.** 



Campaigns and Hospitality Activities.'* 
The Civic Development Department 
instituted a study of the city-manager 
form of municipal government, the par- 
ticular object being to develop opinion 



Chamber 
Pamphlets 



RECENTLY the 
Commercial Organ- 

l2ation Department 

of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States made a 
study of the efforts of chambers of com- 
merce to promote courtesy to visitors 
and new citizens on the part of the local 
people in general and salespeople in 
particular* 

Many chambers submitted their cx- 
I^eriences, explaining both their methods 
and the results obtained. These have 
btrn embodied in a booklet, ^'Courtesy 



as to the success of the plan in the cities 
where it has been fairly tried. 

Letters were sent requesting the 
judgment of local business men on the 
success or failure of this form of gov* 
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Where Business Will Meet in October 



fJru'iiinziliwH City 

Direct Mail Adt^rtisUiK As^wjcialLoti.,. Mihvamk^^e, IVis. 

American A(!i«iH-iii(iii>fi, thf \\ l">i!i;» ImportJCrifVirw Vurk, A'. Y. 
MidAV«"( Shi(^ii«-rA Aih i- ' ... ^Exmnsriite, hid, 

Bnffin«Ti<i I Hf tfrvliiiiii t' . . Tn/ja, OMa. 
Kjuirru Lumber ^alotniLii # A^>u<]ulilln Phii4ttiflphi4i, Pa. 

American InMliunt of Marine t'liderwritert Xra* y'ork^ Y, . . 

.\s<^Kmtiim v( Limb Maiiufaiclurrri of AnieriCftS'. Lpnii, Ma 

Roek^' Mountiiiii Rrtttil CJuthJcrii i»d Fur* 

I rt ■ ! ■ r Cfi^tt raJo Sprittffjf . Cof* ' 

• if the NurthwtiK AiuWiJ, Iti 

Lj^rer^ A«#ocijitJuii5f.^ Lauts^ Mo, 



//i'43.//fifijrif**rx 
Hiitct ScliriM'dcr 



Hold Maya 
IMlcvuc- Siratfortl 
llata 



r^at: Ik. 
Fire L i 
Iiitfrti;ii. 

Amertcsin lit;'- .\ -.inuiiu^Ei HichmoHd, Fa, 

NatJc^mi) Astoclsktion of Farm Eitiiifmient Mviu* 

facturcrs — ChUa^o, lit. 

Naiifiziiatl Federaitun of Itiiiilement X^ealeri Aji- 

suciatiim CfciVaiflr<^. ///. 

American ITotel AjfloCiAtiatl - San Atiit^uu/t TVj. 

'reniutiut tjrani Wt^iKlltjuaiterEt National A*jKH 

ciatiofi . , - ..... ......Chiraao, Jit 

triti.-i. V-:T'. '. . •i-M'.-K Gub, U S^lt, nL.. 

S| ' ■ Eiiutpmeni am^., _ 

Atii'::' ..r. .i'..:: .1 . a . . i L I . < uiid Miitallu rgical 

En«iitecri - H JT^-^-, , 

Anirrkafi tiajv Aiswjciation AtfanUi: City, i\. /. 

t'niicd Typothttac of America Beston^ mst.t£. 

Nfttional Paint, Oil and V^rnf<b A»»Gciation TofOHia, Camda 
Viui&i Slater hulf pcMuknt Tclei>bnnr Aftitocia- ^ 

tion ,,, , . . C/iit'4tfi», lU. . . 

AnieTiean Paint mad Vamth Mann fact iirtt* 

AfWK-iaticiii . Tar&nto, Can&da 

3htisfiti.9i|f|»t Valley Fartii £i|uipment Aut^UlionSf^ L^tth, A/*?. 



StjUler Uoiel 



Hi^IpI Steven! 
Bti^ik^CAdillac llntd 
Ptiblic Auditorium 
[,^1 Sallr Hmd 
JiffFer^ti Hulel 



rf4tmi T«xtilr 1it*iif"'' 

fJummrd Indii^trii- ■ ii , , . 

Kcm KrifrUnd C\m' 'nh .. 

SkKiety gif lndu»tnal l-.-iit(intNfi s 
Aniftican Tnnti*iite of AcciJuniaiHA 

An> 1 ' \ ■ A ..- ■ 

lu i lk lkal«r» 

> HJi J !■ c L:-,i'a A! lujitt-y and Suiipbrn 

A!i!wia!lii>n - • 

Amerii-^tn Railway Brid|{e and Huildinif A**^ 



■ r rtntjs^ Ark. 



> primes. C«lo. 

Vtiik, jv. 

.ta. A'. Y. . 
. ^iiMil. Ohio 

Xnv Orfe^m^ La. 



eial um , — 

Americaii H(»pital Ast»ixi9%imL.,^.,.>^^*^' 

Ha]Hav Electric Supply MaotiftM^hirftri Ahm>* 

datifrtj - Chiraffa, liL 

Cji«kf!l .\t;4nufiirtttr*frii A^«t!cbttnn of Ammc^iJf u'fuit^iiot^. n C. 
Afnericaii PowtT titmt A^Mx-tJtitin 
Piidjic Conjit Founderw A^SMjciatJun 

SuulberTi TetlUr A«*oditton . . i - . l 

Autlh nwrcau fii Circnltttion CkH9it&, UL . 

International Association of Ice Cream Mann- 

fat'tnr^rs CitfHatfd. Oki0 , 

Bail Stwl Bar AsstKitttion Nrw Vvrk, Y. 

firw Ktiglanti Mannfacturinic Jcwclera ■im* 

Silvcrtinilhs Aa«>ctiiti«u Frovid^net. J?, /. 

Mayonnaise ProdiicU Mannfact«rerf Aniocla 

titin tjf Amrrim - ' 

Amcriciin Hoinr Manaa^ine Publiilter 
SSmithern I^jrirti} A*wd*tion 
life Insnruace Salc» Re*earcb Bureau . 



Cottirr'eii Hotel 
Sher^uin Iluld 

Sherman Hotd 

Tbe Hataii Eo!]r«}e 

I f otri J I u»»mflnn 
Convention I fall 
Statler Ifotd 
Royd Yorfc Hotd 

Stcveti:« Ifutd 

Royal Vork liotel 
Arena Dairy Ksim* 
liuik Cruitndi 



Parkrr ITmi»e 
Ariini^ton Hotel 
, Sriayliuwiir IJtitel 

Tmlta Hnute 
Statler Mtitd 
Stallcr tlutd 

PnUic Ainliloritiin 

PhU ic Auditririnni 
Mnnid}iat Auditori- 



Shertnan IT*%trl 
Hay Rower Holel 

Shjiron Builillng 
L'tiiniM^ Hotel 
Steven* Hotel 

. Hole! 1lo>Uandrt 
QNamodore Hotel 

Frovidence^B 11 1 more 
llotd 



2IM1 A»»<idalion of life Agency Officer* 



Kew Enttland Milk PrtMlucen Atsnciatlnn 
AiAtKiatioy of OfHcbl Asrttrwlliir n., 



ni«rnarlc Ilotd 
Kou»evdi Hcitcl 
Edgcwater Beack 

Edimvtter Be«ch 

Hotel 
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NATION- 



S BUSINESS for October, 1930 



THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA'S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 

Enter grain flte\, rubber, 
wood . . . e Mil flour^ *afe ti ret, 
furnitiire, PracH colly every 
predict of induiMol Amef* 
kg, in allj or part of itt 
production proceit, paisaj 
through (he go re way of o 
P«eNe Door. For over o 
quarter oF o century Peelle 
Doors hove tolved varied 
verttcol troffic probfems. 
More Ihon jhoftwoy sofely 
enclosures... they hove low^* 
ered monufo during coifj, 
>oved time, lessened bbor 
ond reduced rnointenonce^ 
Electrified . . . offording outo* 
mo tic eotronce ond exil ot 
the touch of o buHori.. Jrovn 
oity desired control pointj 
fheir greater efflciertcy is 
evident. Consult qur engl- 
neeri or write for cotolog* 

THE PEELLE COMPANY, 
StOOKLYN, NEW YORK 




PEELLE ^ 

FREIGHT ELEVATOR 

DOORS 




The Heart ot Canada 

If you arc interested In the many advantaKcs 
which this territory offers the manufacturer 
interested in Canadian, British Empire and 
^orld markets, you should read our bookLet^ 
^ Industry's New Magiietf" which Is sent on 
request* 



Department of Development 

Tbe Shawinlsafi Water & Power Conpany 

r«w«rttiiadliic * Craig StiMt Witt 
MOHTIIEAL, CANADA 



A Factory Job Made Me An Executive 

HE nbsiudotied his white shirt for overalls and was pro- 
moted over the heads of those who reinaioed in the 
fro tit oflGce. A leading article in the Novemher Nation's 
Business. 



ernment, including the advantages and 
disadvantages found by their local ex- 
perience. This opinion has been sum- 
marized in a pamphlet just published. 

Copies of both pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from the National Chamber at 
Washington- 



Kansas Civic 
Committee 



THE Kansas City 
Chamber of Com- 
merce recently an- 
nounced appointment 
of a Civic Improvement Committee — a 
group to be responsible for the develop- 
ment of a ten- year program of public 
improvement. On the Committee are 
representatives of every geographical 
section of the city and of every out- 
standing business, racial, political, re- 
ligious and civic group of the com- 
munity. 

Under this Committee will be 15 sub- 
committees, each developing a program 
on one of the various subjects: public 
buildings^ parks and playgrounds, coun- 
ty improvements, sanitation and sewers, 
school improvements, public health and 
welfare, open air public gathering 
places, public safety, traffic ways. Blue 
Valley improvements, municipal audi- 
toriums, water supply, wharves, levees 
and river-front improvements, airports, 
and a ten -year budget. 



i_ ni THE Indiana State 
Chaniber Plans ^.^^^^^^ 

Exposition jnerce has announced 
Uie first Indiana In- 
dustrial Exposition, to be held in In- 
dianapolis at the Exposition Buildingi 
State Fair Grounds, October 4-1 L 

The object of the Exposition is to 
present a cross-section of the manufac- 
turing activities of the state. The Slate 
Chamber is extending invitations to in- 
dividual members of all Indiana cham- 
bers of commerce to attend as guests of 
the state organization. 



MANY cities are not 
A Chambers enjoying their share 
Trade Study ^j.^^^ f^^^ sur- 
rounding trade terri- 
tory. The chambers of commerce and 
the merchants' associations study the 
causes, but fail to find reasons why one 
city has such a profitable trade territory 
while others seem backward. 

In Burlington, Iowa, the aggressive 
chamber of commerce has put out a 
questionnaire which has been sent by 
the thousands to persons living outside 
of Burlington, but in the trade territory 
of that city. 

There are fourteen questions and if 
they can secure answers to all of them, it 
will give a comprehensive view of the 



N AT ION'S BUSINESS for October, 1930 Ml 

ON SALES FLOORS AND AT BANK WINDOWS 
IN OFFICES AND ON BUS LINES 
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^NATIONAL CASH 

REGISTER PRODUCTS 




National Cash Register and Charge 
Phone in a department store 




National Posting Machine at the 
savings window pf a bank 



HANDLE MONEY AND 
RECORDS ACCURATELY, 
QUICKLY AND AT 
A LOW COST 

Wherever service and operating costs are given 
tke greatest study and most careful considera- 
tion you will find National Cash Register 
products standard equipment throughout* 

On the sales floors of department stores 
National Cask Registers give 30-second service 
on cash sales and National Charge Authorizers 
provide 20-^second service on charge sales. 

In banks National Posting Machines speed up 
service at the savings window and give both 
bank and depositor a protection against error 
that has never before been possible. 

In general offices National Accounting Ma- 
chines handle every item of bookkeeping 
quickly, accurately and economically* 

On bus lines and electric railways National 
Fare Registers speed up service and give com- 
plete control of money collected. 

Throughout the world, wherever money is 
handled or records kept, National Cash Reg- 
ister products are an essential to successful 
management. 



The NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 

WorW^f Outstanding Producer of Accmmting Machmet and Cash Registers 

DAYTON, OHIO 



Whem writmii i» The Natk^mal C^m Reci»tkji Com f a icy #l«iL»tf «V 
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Leadership 

Leadership is the guiding power of business at 
work. It represents the confidence and faith of 
the many in the few. It is responsible for the 
profits of business — for the livelihood of 
workers. It is the trusteeship of success. 

Especially do conditions today demand real 
leadership — knowledge, vision, fighting deter- 
mination and courage. Dependable information 
must be more constructively usedJnefficiendes 
must be eliminated, more competent organi* 
zation built up, better methods adopted — to 
prevent loss and insure profits and good-will. 

Leadership is blind without knowledge. Knowl- 
edge of one's business comes from the analysis 
of facts incident to sound planning, and from 
the frequent comparison of operating results 
with a well-made budget. Such analyses and 
comparisons point out weakness and waste, 
suggest better methods, indicate new sources 
of profit. They are chart and compass to re- 
newed progress and greater success. 

ERNST fit ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS AND AUOITQUS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 



ATLANTA 

«AkTiHOftE 

ilRHlHflHAH 

ftUPrALO 

CAittOfI 
CHtGAOlO 
GIHCll^MAT] 



OAI.UAS 

OATTOH 
CtNVCII 

PDAT V^AYNK 

rofiT womrH 

OHAHp HAr-IDIi 
HAATFanO 
HUHTtMgTON, 
W. VA. 



HOUBTOH 
IMtl'lAMAPOLIfl 
JiACK«9H. M>tB. 
KALAJHAXOO 
KAHVAli CiTir 
LOS AMQKLE* 
t.OUlBV4LLE 

MIAMI 

HILWAUKtC 
MINHEAFOLlV 
MiiW QmLEAHB 



OMAHA 

f HlLADELFHtA 

PITTitBUnaM 

rOATkAtlD. MIE^ 

mtOVIDlHCE 

IIEAlltNO 

RICHMOND 

nOCM EETIH 

BT. L&UIS 

■T. PAUL 

■ AN fkNTONia 



CAM niAHQised 

SEATTLE 
TAM^A 
Tftl-CdO 
tULSA 

WACgh 

WJiEHlNaTOM 
^KffKLIM9 
iHflLJMtNaTOH, eCL 
WINtTOM^ALSM 
VfiUNOETOWm 




ACCO FASTENERS 



Lithographed' 

Letterheads 

S1.25 PER 1000 coBtm 

IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25^000 III |L5a-lI,SO0 «t $1.7S-€.250 
«t %2,2B Of 3.1 2S At $X25 !»r 1000 
Price* [pc]ud« Paper uid DaU*«tjp ici 
Gruter N*w York 
OM OtJR S0 IM. WHITE 
PARAMOtTBrT 
A Buutiful. Slroiu» SnAppf She«t 
EMGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL COST 

GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
S5CI W#«t 22iiil 5tr*#t New Yark City 
SFND FOR£00)[l£T Or WEl km CKQLAVlMt^ 




mercantile situation around Burlington- 
To obtain more frank answers, patroflS 
were not asked to sign their names. T^^ 
questions are: 

L Are the merchants and clerks cour' 
teous and efficient? 

2. WhRl, in your opinion, are tl^^ 
most popular stores and why? 

3. Is there an unpopular store, and if^ 
so why do you consider it unpopular? 

4. About what proportion of yoU^ 
groceries are bought in chain stores and 
about what proportion of your othe^" 
purchases are made in chain stores? 

5. Do you prefer independent or chai^^ 
stores in the following lines: grocerii'^' 
women's clothing, dry goods, sho^' 
men s clothing, furniture, hardware anJ 
drug store items? 

6. Do you prefer to pay cash or tale^j 
advantage of credit facilities for tW 
above named items? 

7. Indicate stores you arc dissatisfii 
with in buying above articles and ti 

I whether price, assortment or qualit' 
I causes your dissatisfaction. 
I 8. Tell what per cent of your pii*"- 

chases are made from mail-order houi 

and why. 

9. What form of advertising ap] 
to you most: Burlington newspaper a' 
vertisements, circular letters, hand bill' 
billboards, mail-order catalogs, radio 01 

' friends' suggestions? 

10. Has Burlington satisfactory pa^^' 
J ing space and traffic regulations? 

' 1 L Has Burlington satisfactory road^ 
in trade territory? 

12. Are policemen and public ofticiiJ^ 
j courteous? 

13. Do you consider Burlington ^ 
friendly and up-to-date city? 

14. What improvements do you suJ 
gest? 

The answers given to these questii 
will be a revelation to many a si4f-sati^' 
fied merchant. Suppose a large numb^^ 
of answers designate one store as uP' 
l>opular and they say why this store 
unpopular. This information will ^ 
higliiy enlightening to the merchant ij^ 
question if he isnt too angered by 
accusations* 

The writer was never more imprest 



4\ 



with the appeal of advertising than 



10 



the case of a near neighbor, who ^'^j^ 
away from home much of her time. 
her return home after one of these 
sences, there was to be a dollar day, , 
she, an inveterate bargain hunter, _ 
not yet subscribed for a paper. She w^^, 
to a neighbor s, took their paper ^. 
sitting down on the back porch ^'^^ 
t)encil and paper, spent fully an ho^, 
and a half writing down the barg^^^^^ 
which appealed to her. 
The last five questions if answer^' 
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PUMP 



AIR 

compressor! 



STORAGE 



'^Eacif star marks 

a point where 
Worthhigton iifuip- 
ment can be used t& admtttage in 
the modem Diesel power plant. 




iesel Engines plus 
Auxiliary Equipment 

IN the installation of Worthington Diesel power plants, munici- 
palicies and industrial organizadons ^d a distinct advantage 
in specifying Worthington auxiliary equipment as well , , . 
compressors, air receivers, meters, pumps and Multi-V*Drives. 

This procedure serves to focus responsibility on Worthington, 
and brings to the user the full measure of 
benefit from Wonhington's recognised engi- 
neering skill and high standards of manu* 
facture. 

Write to the nearest Worthington office 
for information on the type of equipment in 
which you are interested, A new 48- page 
illustrated bulletin, S-500-B2A, describing 
Worthington vertical air- injection Diesel 
engines has just been completed. May we 
send ymi a copy? 



Two W 'f.rU^; io H y^i^lsfi^hr yiju hp, DjucI 
engines, ftimhhing Ught and power for the 
City of treditnia, Kamai. A WorihmgtOH 
^cylinder 6o& i}p, engine i^a$ be^M addud 



PUMFS 

COMPRBSSORS 
Sfatim^ry and F^riahir 

CONDENSERS 
and A u Kill Ariel 

FEEDWATHK 
HEATERS 



GAS ENGINES 

DIESEL ENGINES 

WATER, OIL and 
GASOLINE METERS 

MULTI-V^DRIVES 

CHROMIUM 
PLATING 



WORTHINGTON 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 

Ewuitve 0£cc»: 2 ¥uk Avenue, New York, N.V. 
GENERAL OFFlCISi HARRISON, K J. 
Difhitt Ssi^ C^fum awd Rtprfttmt^iipfi.' 



Hi-, pit a it A 
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To Correct Earnings 

Accuracy of an earning statement 
depends on the accuracy with which 
each account is appraised. Error in 
determining depreciation, error in 
distinguishing between capital and 
expense in plant ex:penditures, dis- 
torts net profit just as much as 
error in computing receipts* Amer- 
ican Appraisal Service, determining 
property facts, provides the means 
for avoiding error, for assuring ac- 
curacy in earnings. 

THE 

American Appraisal 

GOMPAISJY 

Nmv York f Chicago f Mihtmukee 
and Principal Cities 

AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 



JOSLIN'S 

£CLMf»SE 

TIME STAMP 



truthfully, could be made into a text- 
book for the study of cities. There will 
be many answers to these questions 
which will be most uncomplimentary 
and which wifl give a composite view ol 
the opinions of their neighbors to tJic 
citizens of Burlington, 

The automobile and hard roads have 
brought city and country nearer to one 
another. There was a time when a town 
twenty miles from Burlington was rea- 
sonably sure of holding a large part of 
the business at home. Then a trip to 
Burlington was an event. But distance 
has been annihilated. The town only 20 
miles away considers itself only a suburb 
of a larger city. 

But on the other hand if there is a 
fancied grievance against the nearest 
city, the automobile has made it possi- 
ble to go still further to a friendly city- 

For this reason the last five questions 
should be given careful heed. 

Take question 10: Has Burlington 
satisfactory parking space and traffic 
regulations? 

The man from the small town i* 
used to following traffic regulations, 
but if he comes into the city and finds 
all parking space utilized by the cars of 
the merchants and their help, so that he 
must park eight or ten blocks away 
from the trading center, he doesn't like 
it, and he'll not hesitate to say so if 
given such an opportunity. 

Since most cities are making every 
possible effort to improve their roads of 
approach, we shall hope this question 
will not be too hard on the merchants. 




State Chamber 
Publications 



Greatest Value j 
Ever Ottered! 



17" 




The Stamp wKh a Mernoryi 

Wcrweta pKtriu> ^HMciiti W4jfk ki. ijffoctm AMUf« t>etiin«iiifiit 
LajOi a UfctJbni. t'licrrl Ckt only 1 1 7. |o rt/i-li. 



DIsfribuHon in Buffalo 

A businsii organlzatli^n sifabliihed mor# | 
thorn thirty fiv« yacirs, highly luccviifyl and i 
Nafionally known In on tndujiry trodl<n9 in 
a highly tpeetaMzod product H de«irouf of 
ofigoging \ti t«rritor(dl «il«trlbutlort of o wall 
known product or linft o« dJstrtct or locol 
wholotolo dlttr^but<irt. 

There ii ovoiloble ipoce, od|ocont to the 
heodquorleri of thb orgonizoHon, of oboift 
7S00 tquore feet of flo&f tpoce In the but- 
tett lection of Bulfoto* 

ftonk ond other builnesi referoficei will 
be given. 

Add re 11 Peter Meyer, Preild^nf 
Buffalo Optical Co. 
559 Moln St., fii^frolo, H> Y. 





SOLID KUMFORT 

FOLDING CHAIfli 

jar Evenj Purpose 
WRtTE FOR iuLL^tm 
LOUIS ftASTITTER L SONS CQ 

14tX W^tU JiT,. rOHT WATNC. IMO. 



THE Oregon State 
Chamber of Com- 

merce has published ^ 

pamphlet, **Oregon/" 
showing briefly the resources of that 
state. It is an exceptionally dear pres- 
entation. Special emphasis is give^ 
agricultural phas^. 

The Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
has likewise published a small volume. 
"IlUnois: Resources; Development; 
Possibilities/* There is a different view- 
point as the basis of the Illinois book' 
Illinois^ being the third state in maniJ' 
facturinij* the first emphasis is on indu^' 
try and trade rather than agricultur*^^ 
Nevertheless, there are four chapters 
agriculture. 

The marked difference in treatment 
is that **Oregon'' is divided and treated 
by counties after the introductory chap" 
ten ^'Illinois" is, however, treated by 
such subjects as **Govemment/* '*M^i'' 
keting of Farrri Products/' "Miner3l 
Resources/' and "Banking and F*" 
nance/' throughout. 
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PIEDMONT CAROLINAS SETS 
8 YEAR SALES RECORD 



Ve^r after year a record number 
of electric ranges has been sold to 
the people oF Piedmont Ojrottnds. 
This yearj sales exceeded those 
of 192P by over 7.7 percent. 

Electric cooking stoves arc 
fencraliy accounted as luxuries/ 
why, theJi^ arc residents of Pied- 
mont Garolmas able to purchase 
them more heavily than other s€c* 
tions oi the country? 

The answer Is found in the 
level of employment and wages 
genera! throughout this region. It 
h evidence of the prosperity pro- 
duced by our active industries. 

More than that, It testifies lo 
an important fact true of all indus^* 
try- Manufacturers who arc able 
to place finish<*d goods on their 
shipping platforms at marked pro- 
duction savings are best able to 
mamtain their sales year after year, 
Wilh large and important in- 
dustries well established in widely 
diversified linesj and with the na- 
tion's leading sources of many 
important raw materiats being ac* 
lively worked, the level of em- 
ployment arvd consequcrit matnte* 
nance of purchasing power here ts 
correspondingly stable and even. 

Piedmont Caro Unas' produc- 
tion economies are due to per- 
m a nent natural advdnt^ges 
thdt are peculJ<}r to this 
foothill region, advdntages 
not shdfcd by any other 
section of the country; 

The populatSon Is pre* 
dominantly white, 99% 
ndtWc born, composed 




cf cr^crsetic, ambitious racial stocks. 
Three quarters of the avaifable labor 
IS still on farms. 

Raw material sources arc well 
developed yet not even approach- 
ing depletion. 

Water-generated electric power 
is derived from the neighboring 
mountain region, one of the heavi- 
est ra infdii areas in the country, 
(Piedmont Carolinas has fewer 
rAiny days per year than any other 
important industrial section.) 

Modern centratized schools 
serve even the remote rural coun- 
ties. The towns and cities have 
schools that arc unexcelled. Splen- 
did colleges and universities arc 
everywhere throughout this section. 

Modern paved highways form 
a network over the whole region, 
knitting all parts togcEhcr. 

Both school and road-building 
arc accomplished programs — not 
mere projects for the future. 

Get the facts. You will find 
them briefly marshalled, yet com- 
plete, in this book, PIEDMONT 
CAROLINAS, WHERE WEALTH 
AWAITS YOU. Sent to manufac- 
turing cifccutives on request. 
Address, please, hdustrtal Depart- 
ment, Room 107, Power Building, 
Charlotte, N* C. Your letter, asking 
for this book or for any ddditional 
information, will receive a prompt 
and courteous response* 

DUKE POWER COMPANy 

SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO- 
AND OTHEI? AgiED INTERESTS 
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RIGHT NOW 
BIG SALES OPPOieTUNITIES FOR 
584 AVEJiAGH SIZE FACTORIES 

Carolina people right now buy frofn 
distant states goods equal to the 
output of S&4 average size manufac- 
tijring plants in 10 classes of indus- 
try alone I 

In 22 other lines the Carolinas im- 
port many additiofiai millions of 
dollars' worth of goods every year. 

To a 1 1 the sc 32 type s of m anufacturers. 
Piedmont CaroHnas offers marked 
savings in production costs, abun- 
dant raw materials nearby, and an 
at-thc-door market that will keep 
them busy for years to co^c. 

If you make any of the following 
goods It will be of distir^ct advan- 
tage to yoa to get the Piedmont 
Carolinas book of manufacturing and 
marketing facts ^ 

Machinery, men*s shirts, meats 
(fresh and smoked}, canned goods, 
confectionery, clay products, alu- 
minum ware, electric fixtures and 
appliances, aircraft, women's cloth- 
Ing^wood products^ window shades, 
buttons, brooms, brushes, shoes, 
soap, rayon, roofing, gtass, chemicals, 
ceramic wares, hosiery, leather 
goods, disinfectants, paint, p^pcr 
products, thrown silk, trunks, tires 
and rubber goods. 

For a// these f'tnes there are 
specml adv^r)tdges. 
Find out about them. 





Tl 



iVhfn xvriiinff Dt?KK Fawi:« CttUTAHt pifm^ mention Nathn'i ButhtesM 




The ten-cetit a tamp on thia old letter brought a price of ^10,000 



Ten Cents Grows into $10^000 



By JAMES L.WRIGHT 

W#iHlngton Correspondent^ the BuHaIo Evening Ntwf 



I GIVE up. Time was, as they used to 
say in telling stories, when the neigh- 
bors thought I would make a busi- 
ness man. Aly father, perhaps with 
pardonable parental pride, looked to 
the future through rose^inted glasses. 

**My son," said he. "some day you 
will be the Horse-radish King of New 
Hampton/* 

Once, in a more expansive mood, he 
even predicted that I would be the 
horse-radish king of the whole of 
Chickasaw County, Iowa* 

Tho^ glowing prophecies of prosper- 
ity, profits and plutocracy were based 
on solid, if not frozen ground, because 
as soon as the frost was out in the spring 
I hied myself up the railroad track to 
dig horse-radish, grate it. and carry it 
in a shoe box from door to door. Those 
were the *'maidless" days and few had 
the two dollars a week for a "hired girl," 
so you always dealt with the "lady of 
the house." 

My busine^ acumen which won me 
early recognition in the fields of finance 
and the busy marts of trade in New 
Hampton, that thriving metropolis of 
2,500 souls, if you were willing to take 
the local estimates, and repudiate the 
United States census as unreliable, was 
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IT'S d comparatively simple matter to make an article 
bring one hundred tfiousand times its original price — if 
that article is scarce enough and is desired enough. Both 
the latter conditions prevailed in the instance recited here^ 
and a bit of clever marketing by a banlcer who knew but 
little about the commodity he was called upon to handle 
brought just that return 



clearly shown in two conspicuous ways; 

First, my arrival on the kitchen stoop 
always was simultaneous with the fork- 
ing from the hot grease of the week's 
batch of doughnuts. I never missed a 
doughnut, nor paid for one. 

Second, when I sold a glass of horse- 
radish for a dime, I made the house- 
wife give back the tumbler. 

Those glasses cost two cents each, and 
the overhead was more than an heir ap- 
parent to the kingdom of New Hampton 
could stand, 

Cati*t find bank errors 

THERE were other reasons, too, for 
believing 1 would be a business succ^s. 
I was always good in arithmetic. Eng- 
lish was my worst study, so I started 
writing for a living. Maybe it's just as 



well, because long ago I gave up tryi|^ 
to find that the bank had made a r^^'^' 
take in my balance. Now when the ca'V 
celed vouchers come in each month, 
I find that the bank's statement do^j 
not square with the stubs of my ^^J^^ i 
book, I just write on the margiOp ' A 
corr^pond with bank," and go a*^^. 



with another month of inaccurate . 
tion and subtraction. You can waste ^ 
much time trying to catch the bank 
one measly mistake. 

But those are not the things 
have convinced me that I am more 
success playing the keys of a type^' 
than I ever would have been pl^>^' 
the keys of a cash register. The ^. 
vincing, the indisputable proof, hasco 
to hand. When 1 find that a po*^^^ 
stamp, which will not even carry a 
is worth 100,000 times its sale P^^*^' 



^rit^f 
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He had never 




thought of Diesels For his plant . . . 



but when he 
saw the savings . . . . 

1IKE II good many busiDe&s exccutivefi, to hun power wa« just A 
j&tapit: neoeasity of manufiftclnring which you paid for as In* 
<*vUahly as taxcj*. As for DU'*m-1 Engine's? Outride of subm a rinci* 
during die War and prt'jia items of a new airplane engine making 
ep*4:tticnlarly low cofit Highly, he had hoard liuJe of DieBeb aaJ 
had never thought of ihum in conjiecliiin with hi^ factory- 

Then came a Imi?nKTiifl rc<iej*sion and ilemB of a>&t prcviotialy 
taken for granted came under searching scrutiny. Even power 
coftttt were queHtioned. ilis Plant Engineer sngge»ied Dicsd* 
genera tf'd eurn-nt us a possible eource of aavings. 

So nalurully he turned to Ameriea'a largest niannfacturers of 
Dieael En|;ines for inform a lion- He frankly told the Fairbankei- 
Morse en^jint er who answered his inquiry that be was* ekeptieaU 
hut if a saving could he made he wanted to know about it, Ta 
hia fsurpriMf, the engineer did not at once launch into a salea 
talk. He raercif auked the Eacceutive for pernmsion to chrek 
present power cosii* with the plant auditor atid cjonsumpiioa 
with the plant engineer- 
In a few day 15 the F-M engineer was hack. He had put meters 
on ihc plant and knew the fael^* about it^ ufu: of jxjwer* He had 
present eosls from the auditor's bfx>k8. He showed the Executive 
what a Fairhank»-Mortje Diesel would generate that ttame power 
for, at the priee of fuel and lubricating oil prevailing in that 
locrality. To these he added the oost of attendance and a liberal 
allowance for m a in le nance— and i^till the ligureu indicated hurh 
a radical saving that the FIseeulive jumped at onec to the question 
of the inve^itment re^piired to install the Dte»el genera tort*. 

Then he learned about the Savings Payment Plan) 

The Fairhank*-Mor»c cnginiri*r told him how he couJd put in the 
equipment at once and showed from hh ftgures how in com- 
paratively few monthit the Diesels pay for tbemseh es and there* 
ttfler the faetury would lake the prolits. Th** Fxrnjiive couldn't 
pass that one up* He saw at once that the--^ nii^'inr 4 mut^t reduce 
his power costs or Fairbanks* Mtirse could luti rir^k a financing 
plan mi advaniageous u> the buyer. He iiaw he w«* l -iki ng na 
chances ami placed the order* 

Na fanciful iiiory of eavings is this. Fairbanks -Morse will 
i;tadly furnish fnmi its record* actual data on hundreds of en- 
gines purchased and hnanced in just this way. And als4i give 
actual dollars and cents proof of the savings the ownera of 




thef*e engines are now making. Without obligation on your part a 
Fiiirbankh*Morwe engineer will survey your power re quire men tit 
and show you the savings [H>siib|e with Diesels. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S- Wabash Ave,, Chicago — and 32 principal cidm 
^ ^ >% ^ 




FAIRBANKS -MORSE 

DIESEL ENGINES 




Motors 



PUMPS 



SCALES 




IVkfiH W^iftg ^ FATiftAHics, MniL»K H Qfk pr Ui trantk Qjj^tm fktu^ mtntim N^tiom'i JIhjhu^h 
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NO DAUGHTER 
OF CAESAR ENTERED 

A MORE 
GORGEOUS POOL! 

It'i on the LEVJATHAN, World's 
Largest Ship , . , this mognificent 
Pompeian Pool • . . on architectural 
clossic in onyx, tile ond marble . . , 
and its cool, pure waters are silken 
solace to souls fired by sun and stir- 
ring deck sports. Yet the luxury of 
so regat a pool ts but one of many 
courtly ollurernents thot endeor thrs 
mammoth ship to the sophisticated, 
critical traveler. There's the brHliant 
Club Leviothon, a ntght club gem , * . 
doncing to o perfect Ben Bernie or- 
chestra fi rs t ru n "To I k ies". Bro ke r- 
oge offices with continuous quota- 
tions . . , three distinct ship-to-shore 
contacts, including telephone ... a 
scinttltoting cuisine thot includes a la 
corte without chorge . . , telephone 
in every stateroom , . , iced fruit 
juices or a tray of delicacies ony 
night-time hour from your attentive 
steward. Sail on the LEVIATHAN, 
perfect transotlantic hostess. 

UNITED 
STATES 
LINES 

45 Broodwoy New York, N, Y. 

iVkfn wriiiHff ptmr mftuion NtHwn'i BuMmtis 



there is no use for the interrogation 
point on "Maybe I am wrong/' 

Being in the habit of banking on the 
bankers and going broke with the 
brokers, I went to see C. J. Gockeler, 
vice president of the District National 
.Bank of Washington, who had just sold 
a ten^cent stamp for $10,000, after 
having had Wall Street bankers and 
multimillionaires throughout the United 
States bidding for this little piece of 
paper. Mr. Gockeler w^as one of the or- 
ganisers of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and I thought he 
must know something about business. 

Why the stamp demand? 

"IT'S the operation of the old law of 
supply and demand/' said he. *There 
are only a few of these stamps in ex- 
istence/' 

'1 can understand the supply,*' said 
L "but why the demand?" 

"I do not understand that either/* 
confessed the banker, ''Youngsters start 
collecting stamps and multimillionaires 
pay for them. My experience in selling 
this stamp for $10,000 has been a revela- 
tion to me, but I handled it just as any 
banker would handle a valuable article 
turned over to him for disposition. 

"Miss Natalie Sumner Lincoln, who 
is the author of a number of detective 
storie-s and editor of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution Magazine, 
was rummaging through an old wicker 
basket in her workshop, a basket that 
had not been disturbed since the death 
of her mother nine years ago. There she 
found an envelope, addressed to one of 
her forebears and in the upper left-hand 
comer was a stamp, one of the pro- 
visional issues of postmasters. The letter 
was mailed in 1847. 

"Prior to March 3, 1B47, there were no 
regular government postage stamps but 
by a law enacted on that date Uiey were 
authorized. Uniform rates of postage 
were established on the basis of five 
o^nts for each 300 miles distance. About 
two months after the enactment of the 
law, but before the Government could 
get printed and distributed its regular 
stamps, the Lincoln letter was mailed. 
At that time postmasters in a dozen or 
more places issued stamps of their own 
for the convenience of the patrons of 
their offices. This primitive stamp was 
j issued by the Baltimore postmaster and 
' proved to be one of the most highly 
sought after stamps of all the United 
States issues, 

"Miss Lincoln had no hint of the real 
value of her find until she began to get 
letters and telegrams from stamp col- 
lectors throughout the country, offering 
^ to pay her expenses if she would bring 



her stamp to New York or Boston for 
inspection. She then came to me as an 
old friend and asked me to handle it for 
her, I knew nothing about stamps or 
philatelists, but began collecting litera- 
ture on them. I made Miss Lincoln 
promise that she would leave its sale 
entirely to me. Postal officials told us 
that stamp catalogs indicated the 
stamp had a value of $6,000 or $8,000. 
I decided to fix a price of $10,000. 

*'One of the big stamp collectors 
from Boston wired me that he was on 
his way to Washington. I took hun 
down in the safe-dei>osit vaults and let 
him look at the stamp. He said the 
price was too high, but he went to Miss 
Lincoln, and ofTered her $8,500 for it. 
A day or two later a New York man 
wired that he was on his way to Wash- 
ington, that he would be in the next day. 
and asked me not to sell it until his 
arrival- After his return to New York, 
I received a telegram from one of the 
biggest financial houses in the countr>' 
that S9.000 was being deposited m a 
Washington bank to my credit, and that 
I might have it by delivering the stamp 
before three o'clock that day, A few 
moments later the local bank called me 
up to tell me that $9,000 had been de- 
posited there to my credit. That offer 
was rejected. 

"I was next offered $10,000. 1 told the 
would-be purchaser to deposit the 
510,000 in a New York hank wit)) which 
we transact business and have them wire 
me in code, Tliat was done. The stamp 
was insured for $11,000, and sent to 
New York for delivery after the bank 
had transferred the money to me. 

Readily worth the price 

'*THE purchaser since has written me, 
The stamp was readily worth that fig- 
ure, because it is the finest copy of this 
stamp in existence, showing margins out- 
side the frame line on both sides, the 
left margin being the sheet margin. U 
was used on an envelope, and in this 
respect it dilTers from the ordinary 
copies found, which usually come on 
letter sheets. This usage shows a com- 
paratively early date for envelopes^ 
which were just beginning to come into 
actual use. The "Paid" is the regula^^ 
Baltimore blue "Paid/' and the rate of 
postage is quite correct. It is likewise 
rather a late usage for the postmaster 
issues, as the regular government post- 
age stamps came into use about two 
months later.' " 

So all you have to do to make 100,0(W 
times the original capital you invest 
to find an old postage stamp. Why 
worry about margins of profit ^nd 
shaving costsi when it's as simple as that^ 
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\^LECTKIC POWEK 

BUILDS Buying Power 

111-"'"""" 




ELECTRICITY today enables the manufacmrer to 
give you better goods for less money than ever 
before* His dollars — and yours — now go fanher 
l>ecause of the time and labor saved by electric 
motors, heating and transportation^ — by elearified 
handling of material* The luxuries of our grand- 
fathers have become the everyday necessities of 
modern life- 
Homes everywhere are brighter, cleaner^ more 
pleasant to live in 
today — yet houn of 
freedom have re- 
placed the hours of 
back-breaking toil 
"^hich were formerly 




the price of a well-kept home. Just as electricity 
has extended the family budget to cover a wider 
range of necessities, so it is constantly providing 
new appliances to lighten our daily tasks and free 
us for the enjoyment of our new living standards. 

From the time electricity was first made available 
for widespread application^ Westinghouse has co- 
operated in every phase of elearical development. 
From machines that produce power, to appliances 
that serve in home, store, faaory, mine, theater, 
transportation system or on farms. Westing- 
house is producing equipment which helps 
electricity give you more for what you spend. 

Tmm ijt ihf Wtilmgh^mt Sahit etw WJZ mmd $h$ 



Westinghouse 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 

By WILLIAM FEATHER 

Prudent, the William Feather Company^ Gevefand, Printers arid Fublisheri 



MOST books on religion bore 
me, and so I let a few 
I weeks elapse before I 
I bought Treatise on the 
' Gods'" by a L, Mendcen. 
But I am not sorry that I spent $3 for 
a copy, nor am I sorry that I gave up 
two evenings to the reading of it. 1 got 
nothing new out of the book about re- 
ligion or theology, but I did get a new 
slant on H. L. Mencken, Any writer 
worth reading reveals his own personal- 
ity in his writings, whether he writes 
about the gods or about professional 
baseball. Mencken is a notable proof of 
the rule. 

♦ 

THE Baltimore bridegroom always 
violently disclaims that he is a reformer 
and an uplifter, and yet in this treatise 
he appears in the identical frock so 
often worn by William Jennings Bryan 
and Roger W, Babson. He is out to Do 
Good, to save the people from their 
folly. Bryan thought and Babson thinks 
that the people will be saved by more 
religion. Mencken thinks that the peo- 
ple win be better off if they forget reli- 
gion and settle down to the improvement 
and perfection of liie here and now. 
That the man is a fanatic appears in 
the bibliography. Mencken must have 
been studying the literature of religion 
for a sojre of years. He has mastered 
500 volumes, I suspect that he is as 
well read on the subject as anyone in 
tile country^ including the clergy. 



UNDOUBTEDLY he has been im- 
pelled to compass this dreary task by a 
burning desire to save souls. If Mencken 
were not a disbeliever he would surely 
be an evangelist. He has the emotional 
equipment and the showmanship to 
make a super Billy Sunday, H his im- 
mediate ancestors had been deeply re- 
ligious, one shudders to contemplate 

Lwhat might have become of this flower 
of the family tree. He would be no man 
Tre 



'Treatise on the Gods, by H. L> Mencket!. 
Alfred A, Knopf, New York. $3, 
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to say his prayers in the quiet and dark- 
ness of his chambers, 

I suspect he would be enrolled as a 
general in the Salvation Army* and 
would beat a drum in front of the White 
House on Sunday afternoons. Such is 
his temperament. 

Obviously Mencken's purpose in 
writing this attack on theology was the 
necessity of publicly baring his soul. 
At a revival meeting, when a traveling 
salesman gets "the vision/* he goes to 
the front and loudly confesses his sins. 
Mencken felt he had to get something 
off his chest so he wrote a book. His 
purpose was to let the wayward know 
the truth. 

Religion and poetry, he says, are 
much alike; both are based on the theory 
that it is better to believe what is false 
than to suffer what is true. 

In the last chapter, he is in a mellow 
mood. Here he makes his most effective 
plea for converts to Menckenism. He 
scorns the notion that only religion gives 
a meaning to life, and then he says that 
life needs to have no meaning to be 
interesting to the civilized man. 



"HIS satisfactions come/' he con- 
tinues, "not out of a childish confidence 
that some vague and gaseous god. hid- 
den away in some impossible sky, made 
him for a lofty purpose and will pre- 
serve him to fulfill it, but out of a de- 
light in the operations of the universe 
about him and of his own mind. It de- 
lights him to exercise that mind, regard- 
Im of the way it tak^ him, just as it 
delights the lower animals, including 
those of his own species, to exercise their 
muscles. If he really differs qualitatively 
from those lower animals, as all the 
theologians agree, then that is proof 
of it. It is not a soul that he has ac- 
quired; it is a way of thinking* a way 
of looking at the universe, a way of 
facing the impenetrable dark that must 
engulf him in the end, as it engulfs the 
birds of the air and the protozoa in 
the sea ooze." 
What William James called the 



"tough-minded" will find superb writing 
and hard thinking in this book. They 
will learn a lot about H. L. Mencken. 



FEW of us read as rapidly as we could. 
The range in speed among adults is 
from two to ten words a second. The 
fast reader, therefore, can compass five 
times as much printed matter as the 
slow reader. 

Slow readers often console them- 
selves with the thought that they com- 
prehend the subject matter more 
thoroughly, or enjoy the flavor of the 
author's style more acutely. 

The facts do not sustain this sup- 
position. Fast readers seem to get as 
much out of their reading as those who 
halt at every word. 

To gain speed in reading, Robert S, 
hynd offers several suggestions. 

The first rule is to make a conscious 
effort to speed up. The trick is to trai^^ 
the eye to take in not a single word at 
each glance, but groups of words, 
reading the eye moves not continuously- 
but by jerks and pauses. We do not 
read while the eye moves but when it 
stops. Poor readers will make as many 
as 15 eye-pauses in a single line. Even 
good readers will fixate three times on 
a newspaper line. 

"Do not fixate on the first words i^ 
a line but somewhere inside the be- 
ginning of the line,** counsels Lynd. 
"Likewise make your last eye-pause i^ 
the line somewhere short of the end 
the last word. ExiM^riment with the most 
effective way to *hit' the lines of each 
type of subject matter you read." 

TTie ability to read fast is one thin^- 
and fmding time to read is another- 
Most of us who seem to lack time i^^ 
reading fail to take advantage of the l5 
minute and half- hour periods that are 
scattered through the day and evening* 
The man who keeps good books and 
magazines close by him at all times and 
places finds that a day rarely passes 
that he does not have from one to i"^^ 
hours for reading. Those who "do a lot 
of reading" are usually half way through 
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SILVER WINGS 

ACROSS THE SIERRAS 



THE FORD PLANE 

TJjc Ford plant! Ib filanrtnl, mniiuiicittJ 
utid ci|.KraLc!d aa a outmniofcia! Iran** 
t^tirt^ JJijjJt uf cctiTiJ^iitctl aliiifiiitikiTi 
alJfij'ri^ k ham gtt;M kU j.iL-turuJ utreii^lli 
A ml iJuriiliijity, and i» l}un^l tTCorinrii- 
ic-al Ili jjiiiintaifi iri i»|icrj|tioii. 'I'Um uiij' 
fttrtnitr of iu miiteriul in diUi^rininrU 
1*5^ wrieMtifie icHU AIL (lUpr* liav*? ilirrft 
rtiitEiif» ill iirrlifr tu iniitjfe rffnrrvtj 

frtJiiric»H, Thfi f^riKiiirii niuy Ih^ Wright < 
IVdtt & Whitney or Put-'itJU-il nii<w|» 
tKiijiliri^ rniiii 67.1 to VZl^r hiirt»t~futwfe^ 
Vitrd ijljiiieri. It»ve a ^uWiug rnnjr^ of 
'i-iiiii r>ttll lo 6541 iiiiWri ai it|H?fitj4 ita- 

eumeJ fruin 363ti lo bOUU pmindA, 

15 pufMUrifiiriM ami a rr«*w of t wo {|iitrii. 
Jtrifl uiykitftanlh Pbn<?«ran Im* rN]ui)>pir(l 
witit li biifTi?i« toilet, numitig v^dtef^ 
clTH:tfic Itfhttf, dJjuHtjiLile <ijliuir<ru 

TUo lu-itio of ihu ftird trj^^riMJlorfdl, 
nll-mBLtt] iiUiip lA eiL-epliunaJI/ low— 
f 40,(KKI to 130,000 m Df iirUt^n, 

Fufd branch^ will find |d five 
ymi infciFiiuiiiaii tin tho Fofd iri* 
tiiottirciU aJUnietol ploiw in «il niod<d«. 



1» 





All ih& comforts of a yacht 



The Fortjr^itiners looked up from tln^ir capered wajjans 
ill awe at the soaring Calirurnia rondor* Today tUmr 
Bom and dauglitpri^ look doM^n from roinfortable ami- 
chaiis, shadowed by lireless duraluiiiinum wings that 
out fly the lonely condor ag an eagle oylflies a eparrow^ 
\\ hole ^vnn of alKniPtaU tri^niotored For«l planes 
wing up and down the coast, from San Fraiicis^co to 
1^3 Angeles and t:oiithward to A^^a Calienle - , , and 
from 1^8 Angeles eastward to join the great airlines 
that reaeh atross the conrinent to the Atlantic Coaat. 

The T. A. T,-!Madihix planes are today essentially 
a part of the hliie Californian flkysrapes, their shadows 
drifting wiih the re^ulariiy of ihe mail over snow- 
capped mountains, orange grove and purple seal 

So dependable are these lines using Ford tri-motored^ 
all-meial planes that during the first quarter of the 
: yar pafssenger traffic increa^^ed 500 per cent over 1929, 
1 our additional services have been added to care for 
the increase in traffic. Passengers carried this vear are 
already being numbered in tens of thousands, ' 

The T, A. T.-^faddux lines demonstrate daily that 
on the Western Coast business men are using air trans- 
portation as a positive public necessity, 

FORD MOTOR COMPANV 
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a book while others are getting them- 
selves comfortably settled, 

♦ 

THE foregoing had been written when 
the following letter was received from 
John a Blaine of Campbell, Calif.: 

"Since I never miss your *What Fve 
Been Reading' in Nation's Business. 
and enjoy it very much. I did not mi^ 
what you said about 'King Mob/ 

"Your criticism of the book appeals 
to me, and the book's criticism of 
modem life appeals also. 

"Why can't we have both an interest 
in many books and a deeper interest in 
a few books? 

"To skim much literature on old sub- 
jects for new points of view is a plea- 
sure. But I for one would be of aU men 
most miserable if I were condemned for 
the rest of my life to 'rapid reading/ 

"In my own experience I find a few 
fundamental ideas that help me to ap- 
praise all the rest. I do not know any 
books containing such fundamental 
ideas that are best sellers, except as 
the^ ideas were taken from certain 
sources that were not presented in best 
sellers, 

*'And to me, the original source, or 
the nearest thing to it, is incomparably 
the most satisfactory. The mind that 
was profound enough to originate wrote 
in a style and flavor of language in 
keeping with the importance of his sub- 
ject. 

" 'Tile Story of Philosophy' I spent 
perhaps two hours over, I have not the 
slightest desire to look through it again 
—except to find the names of certain 
books that were not best sellers. It was 
splendid that so many people took a 
momentary interest in The Story of 
Philosophy.' It is pitiful that so few are 
willing to go to the original sources as 
WiJl Durant did. And I don't blame the 
occasional writer for tearing into the 
mob. Such a mood really derives from 
a great pity for *the people.' They try 
so hard for happiness and achieve so 
little," 

I AGREE with all that Mr. Blaine say^. 
To know Shakespeare, *'Read his own 
words as often as you can and contrive 
to read as little as possible about him,*' 
advises Felix Schelling, professor of 
English literature at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The masters are better than all the 
criticisms and digests and reviews of 
them. There is more inspiration in the 
Bible than in any sermon based on a 
Bible text. My knowledge of single tax 
and socialism is based on an early read- 



ing of Henry George s "Progress and 
Poverty" and "Capital" by Karl Marx. 
Those two volumes are more enlighten- 
ing than a shelf of books on the same 
subjects by their followers. The poetry 
of Keats and Shelley is vastly superior 
to appreciations of their writings, 

t 

IN my life I have read a hundred 
references to ''Erewhon"^ by Samuel 
Butler, but not until last month did I 
read the btxik. "Erewhon" is a story of 
a colony where the people entertained 
queer ideas. Among their queer notions, 
one is of particular interest to business 
men. 

The people of Erewhon admired men 
of wealth. Their reasoning was : 

If a man made a colossal fortune in 
the hosiery trade and, by his energy, 
succeeded in reducing the price of 
woolen goods by the thousandth of a 
penny in the pound— such a man, they 
said, was worth ten professional phil- 
anthropists. So strongly were the 
Erewhonians impressed with this, that 
if a man had made a fortune of more 
than $100,000 they exempted him from 
all taxation, considering him a work of 
art* and too precious to be meddled 
with. They said, "How very much he 
must have done for society before 
society could have been prevailed upon 
to give him so much money," 

"Money,** these people asserted, **is 
the symbol of duty, it is the sacrament 
of having done for mankind that which 
mankind wanted. Mankind may not be 
a very good judge but there is no better/' 

Butler confesses that this point of 
view used to shock him because he had 
been taught that a rich man could not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; later 
he came to wonder whether a pennil^ 
man would be as welcome, 

"People oppose money to culture," 
he says, "and imply that if a man has 
spent his time in making money he will 
not be cultivated— fallacy of fallacies! 
As though there could be a greater aid 
to culture than having earned an honor- 
able independence, and as though any 
amount of culture will do much for the 
man who is penniless, except make hit^ 
feel his position more deeply. The young 
man who was told to sell his goods and 
give to the poor, must have been an 
entirely exceptional person if the advice 
was given wisely, either for him or for 
the poor; how much more often does it 
happen that we j">crceive a man to have 
all sorts of good qualities except money. 



^r«ivhoii, by Samuel Butler. The Modern 
Librar>% New York. 95 cents. 



Bfiilimi F«d Ftmiiumn tuoa btasttM farik 
thm namt. DtKoratit^ fjremn tmd Mum bor- 
dur pjid dttoih odd iv iit^ itiatinttiv* httauiy 

STRIKINGLY in Imrmony with tbe 
modernity of one of Americans finest 
hotels, an J splendtdl}^ expressive of its 
quality of service are the unique Flex- 
itime n^on iljgplayft adorning ih^ t^'o 
Mes of tlie Hotel New Yorker* 

Neon illDmination h^s been perfected 
hy Field time to give laMing service. Its 
elettrodea, due to revolutionary design 
and form, function faultlessly, lu tube^^^ 
due to super care in eltmitiating im- 
purities, maintain their brilliance of 
color indefinitely, The»e vital neon fea- 
ture$t eombined Kitlj Flt^xlume^s known 
care in all detaiU of dejiigii, con*^trttctiou 
and finish, insure satUfaction for the ttter 
i , . eleetrteal advert i^ing that is con> 
liriuously effective and trouble-free. 

The Flexlume reprepentative in your 
city \vill he glad to make, withont ohli* 
gat ion, u surv ey of your rcquiretuetits 
and subtnil our retotnmtMidatiuftH. Phone 
FLEX LU ME in principal cities or write 
n» to prej^ent oar idea^ of a display de* 
eiitned espemlly for your bu^ineis and 
location; aUo the plan for enjoying ihe 
benefits^ of Flexhime eleciriral adverti^ 
ing on monthly service- rental. FlexlI'^e 
CoEPOR.irio\, 1087 Military Roail, Buf- 
falo, N. Y* Factories also in Toronto, 
Can^ Atlanta^ Ga., Kansas City, Mo., and 
HoutftotLi Tex, 




Whtm mriHmff ^tmt meniiam Naiwn'i BMsimtis 
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ad feel that his real duty lies in getting 
^^ery half-penny that he cm persuade 
lers to pay him for his services, and 
ecoming rich. 

'It has been said that the love of 
Qoney is the root of all evil The want 
&f money is so quite as truly,*' 
*'Erewhon" first appeared in 187L In 
m3rthical colony, people were 
rested and imprisoned for ill health. 
Embezzlers, defaulters, and other 
sriminals were allowed their freedom 
nd were treated as sick people, 
Btraigliteners" were employed to re- 
Drm the crooks. A crook employed a 
Pstraightener** just as we. in our civiliza- 
Ion, employ a doctor. 
The people of "Erewhon" abolished 
achinery. They feared that machinery 
ifas destined to eliminate mankind, 
leir line of reasoning was ingaiious. 
The Erewhonians also experimented 
ith prohibition of meat. Their difficul- 
were identical with our troubles 
Hth the prohibition of liquor. 
Sixty years have elapsed since this 
ok was written, yet it is still as modem 
the newest book of the month. 
'*Erewhon" is one of scores of modem 
assies included in a series known as 
be Modem Library. These books are 
uniform size and binding, and sell 
5r 95 cents* They are splendid bargains. 



JO ONE else has ever written a bt i k 
lit the stock market that is at all 
like "Why You Win or Lose'" by Fred 
C- Kelly, Kelly tells prospective specula- 
tors that they will probably lose money. 
He tells them why they will lose» and 
^'hy they cannot help losing. The 
speculator who makes money must do 
the opposite of what i>eople tell him to 
do. 

When crowds are selling he must buy, 
^hen crowds are buying he must sell. 
He must be a contrary person and few 
^f us are contrary. 

Kelly offers the golden rule of specu- 
lation, but warns that only a genius 
follow it. The rule is: 

"Buy stocks of compani^ that have 
shown gradually increasing earnings in 
*^ntial industries, that is industries 
'taking articles that people can't well 
fJo without; but don't buy, no matter 
^Qw good the stocks are, until the whole 
'Market has definitely quit going down 
bad news; ihm seU all your stocks 
^^^hen the market km ceased lo advance 
good newsJ* 

'The tragedy of most speculators is 
^^Jvealed in an anecdote Kelly tells of a 

'^Ky Y^u Win or Low* by FVcd C Kelly. 
Jloughton Mifliin Co., Bmton. $2, 



Take full advantage 

of the Multifold Possibilities 
of 

PRESSED METALS- 




This^I jf e perform^ 
sivel "harrer is an exfimple 
a} C P. S: F. designing 
ability. Prem^d mHnt not 
only mud^ it pmniblt* to dtt' 
plicate eneh barrel fixartty, 
but aho mnde vach biMrrel 
lifihter in udghi, smaother 
in finixk — making the cam' 
piffed toat a rrry good 
looking jab. 




G. P, & F, Has Fifty Years 
EXPERIENCE lo Guide You 

j^JANUFACrUREHS u whole agree that 
•*prodiict jmprovcmenl^ ii today moat 
t>rofitahl6 lales leverage. A good tmnyi with 
< ir* attune lo ihh new celling tempo, are in- 
i n i^iiig snlt^B %oh]m€ arid lowering production 
riMa through I he u^e of pressed metals. 

Thb fact h well known. So h the fact that 
C. P. & are presaed metal fipecialistt - . ^ 
and that when you utiliEe G. P. & F. stampinii 
ierviee you gel tlie full advantage of tlie niuhi- 
fold possihilfties of prt*s&ed mctak, 

Thii is true lierause notbing take« the place 
of £*xp«rjenee and G. P> & F« has fift^' yean of 
thai in dcf^if^nini and redesigning products or 
jmrlfi for pre?*i*ied met a I fahriciilion. G* P* & F, 
(engineers can ofTer nugge^tiona that will 
shorten designing time and get your new or 
lm;»roved product on the market sooner* In 
die making^ too, G, & F* experience counts — 
hoth in original lui^t and quality of stamping^. 

And at for erunomiral i^iamping prrnluction 
and on time dtdiveriesi, G. P. & F. assures you 
hoth with a 19-a* re C. P, & F* plant, modern 
equipinent^ ingenious t^hurt cuis, 150D fikilted 
workmen and enormous purrha^e^ of rtw 
material at lowest price«« 

Send a blue print or sample part for fiugg<m- 
tfoni and i^ricen. There k no ohligaiion. 

GEITDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO, 

in .III PurtM vt iht CiUMtfy 

Un Sl Paul Avenue, Milwaukee^ Wise. 
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Before you could say 



It 



ASK SMITH TO STEP IN 



\ YOU'RE ALREADY IN 



r 



r 



Conversation with himi 



^QMrTH*" reftiQin^; in hrs o\*ti 
O oflice, but from the clear- 
toned loud speaker on y^iur 
desk bis voice; \% yn!»vv'i;ring . . . 
responding almo-^t lo your 
thvHgktt iio fa^t is inter-ofHre 
c o nt m u n I c a t i II with t hf 
DICTOGBAFH! 

The DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM 
of INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
at^U vsith on ea.^e that rivsil^ 
ruilio * - . Your mere flirk i>f 
a key puts you into voice-io- 
voice cont;it!t h itli any ttiemlM^r 
of your **laC or any nuniln^r 
of |h«!m at one lime — institnily, 

Y^our voice is tronRm Sited 
through a geni*ith e niirrotihone 
and the reply rume^ hack to 
you m cleorly as though the 
other person were beside you. 



: DICTOGRAPH 



With DICTOGRAPH in your 
office, lime and moiian yield 
more profit* There is no "tinu* 
oui*^ for interoffice visiting , , . 
no choking the j^witchhoard 
with inside ealh* Every mo- 
ment of every d^jy* your entire 
orgiirn/iitioij i> at your fingt^r^ 
tilts. 



It ^ilL tikr ontv a l«w ni«itiniirii « 
iihow villi |}tCTOGn.\rK In «rluai 
rrdlliia on 7i»ur — dl tiv BbUi«$l»n 

redorT' ivt our aiJiIrp«ii lo ytitir 
riiv. Or WFil* (iU-ert lu tnC' 
TOGHAPH PKO0LCTS CQM- 
i'AW, Inc., ^24 H>M 



lYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 



CENTRALPays itslosses 




WHEN you suffer loss^you 
are vitally concerned 
about three things^ — how good 
is your insurance; how fairly 
will the los*i be adjusted; how 
promptly will you get your 
check. 

Central— invariably— mails 
loss c hecks the same day proof 
of lossisreceived. CENTRAL'S 
reputatioti guarantees fair adjust^ 
ments and quality of protection is 
unquestioned^ CENTRAL S dividend 
(30% since 1921) also means a sub- 
stantial saving in cost. 



CEHTRAt p&ticKi are wriiitm throuth iot^l dfrrtff. full 
infmrmaiton^ with atme of nearttf rrpTrt*ntatirr, on rr^KCsf. 



Checks 

Mailed 

ProwofLuss 
RiCEIVTD 



Co 



MANUFACTURERS MLTL^AL INSURANCE COMPANy 

C A- 1^ Pt-IRMOJIT, PfuUrut ihmt Ofit*^ VAN VtRT. OHIO 



friend who, like thousandSp could not 
bring himself to turn his paper profits 
into cash, 

'He lost his entire fortune, about 
S71,000, in the October, '29, smash— all 
but SSOO;" says Kelly. "After many 
sleepless nights, he was in such serious 
nervous condition that his physician 
ordered a trip to Lake Placid for a com- 
piete rest. I met him and his wife as 
they were starting for the train. 

*We have been planning a trip to- 
gether for years, a sort of second honey- 
moon/ he told me, with a brave smile, 
'but we never felt that we could afford 
it until nowr ** 



FOR potential speculators, this book 
is worth a dozen books that pretend to 
tell the layman how to make money in 
the stock market. 

It gives the rules for intelligent and 
successful speculation, but it warns the 
reader on every page that he will prob- 
ably be unable to follow them and it 
tells him why< 



IN another book that has been on tny 
desk for several days, entitled "Stock 
Market Theory and Practice"* by K- 
W, Schabacker, financial editor of 
Forties Magazine, I read in the last 
paragraph of the last chapter that any- 
one who studies the subject thoroughly 
may expect to be a successful market 
sptHUlator. 

Mr Schabacker recommends the 
mastery of his book which contains 
875 pages and suggests that the sincere 
student will also read the books which 
he mentions in his bibliography* ^ 
turned to the bibliography and counted 
a hundred titles. 

Faced with such a chore. I wondered 
if the layman might not better turn hi^ 
attention to the mastery of his own job. 
and if the profits from bis own busine^ 
might not be larger than he could eX' 
pect from the market. 



STILL another new book about th^ 
stock market has appeared. It is call^ 
"Introduction to Wall Street/*" It covcr^ 
the same field as "Stock Market Theory 
and Practice/' but is not as long and 
costs only half as much. 

The examination of these volumes 1^^ 
me to ask why publishers are offerii^? 



Fire, Automobile and Tornado Sniurtince for Select Riiki 



*Stoclc Market Theory And Practice, by 

W. Schabacker B. C. Forbes PubllshiT^^ 
Co., New York. $750. 

' Introduction to Wall Street, by John ^' 
Fowler, Jr. Harper & Brotliers, Ne* 
i York. $3m 
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EXPERIENCE 




uarding wfi 




TO modem lodusay, conveyors coo- 
tribuie that steacijf, speedy, rhythmic 
flow of material-i, pans, ami finished prod* 
nets which is the HfebJood of profitable 
production. Any con%'t;yor replaces so 
many men^ and the output of so many 
^iher men depends on it^ that intolerable 
losses occur when it stops. Thus, a con- 
"veyor aptly illustrates the tremendous sav- 
ings electric motors earn when adequately 
protected * * * the importance of their 
correct c&ntrel 

Modern Motor Control prevents most 
Conveyor tie-ups « • # and shortens the 
dtiration of the few interruptions which 
iiothing can prevent. Should a chain break 
on a conveyor running up on incline. 
Motor Control stops the conveyor in- 
stantly^ and sets a brake to hold the chain 
from fanning back , . , shortening the re* 
pair |ob, protecting the material carried, 
^hen a load on a conveyor starts down an 



incline, Mo cor 
Control pre- 
vents the con* 
vey or from speed- 
ing up * from 
injuringitself,from 
disorganizing the 
production line. 

Motor Control 
provides automatic 
starting and stop- 
ping of conveyors at 
timed internals or at 
any intervals chosen 
by the operator. And, 
of course. Motor 
Con trot guards con- 
veyor motors against 
overloads * * . gives 
them the protection every motor de serves p 
In developing Motor Control for con- 
veyors , p ^ in pioneering improvements 
• * , Cutler-Hammer Engineers ha%'e always 
been in the forefront- In this field, as in 
all Industry, they have been called upon 
whenever new problems arose. By meet- 
ing, at some time or other , ever>* h^iviJual 
problem in Motor Control, Cutler-Ham- 
mer Engineers have secured the best pos- 
sible background for solving Motor Con- 
trol problem s en maise . . . for designing and 
constantly improving the Cutler- Hammer 
Line stand ardhtd Motor Control* 

C-H siafidardized Motor Control is the 
most far* reaching achievement of Cutler- 
Hammer Engineers. It applies the results 



of Cutler-Ham mer special engineering to 
the control of all motors. It directs mo« 
tors to produce intricate produaion cycles 
automatically. It proteas motors a ecu* 
rately, permitting heavier loads without 
barm. It series motors better, built, as 
it is, on a thorough understanding oi ail 
motors, and on all applications of electric 
power in alt Industry* 

Because of the experience behind it, and 
the resultant features, Cutler-Hammer 
standard! zed Motor Control is recom- 
mended by thorough -going motor build- 
ers with the motors they sell . . . incorpo- 
rated by alertmachi ne manufaaurersin the 
motor-driven machines they build , • .and 
stoc ke d fo r th e CO n ve n ie n ce o f m otor users 
by reliable wholesalers of electrical good 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc, 

1251 Si. Pflut Ave, MILWAUKEE, W ISCONSIN 
<j/ Thh Phnetring 

Ctnter'liammrr iinnd* 

hat ftfftmtti *kkh 0nfjr 
pitmMft tngimtrmg ultf 

only rsprrtfiK* ant-ririj^ 
aft pTobitmt of ^Uiirut 

ptTfrrt. Tku%, CtttttT' 
Htlmmrr ' Vcttrf>-'*f^«#f *' 
wqMipmrnI me*tt ^trrry 
cvtninoif wequtrtmenf with 
tfit^rrt t&spar r -^p r ^idft 
f&T iitiuiMl mfifor nf'ph- 
fdfi'mii thr tame fttpi--}- r 
ptiffetrtrittnre, tiifFtj t-vui 

Hitmmtr tprthUy *i*ff- 
qcrrr^ M^tvr Cnntrvi Afff 
befn 0Mtttandmg thto Ugif- 
cmt ihrt* iitcadrt <>/ 
In4i*»try*t tlfttttfii^ftton. 




CUTLER^AMMER 



^le Control Equipment 




poti Electric Motors Deserve 
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Kemp Brings Efficiency to All Process Heating 




Two Men Went Inta a Huddle 
Over Figures and Blue Prints • • • 

1^ A firm i^liaUeii^ed i1i^|iri^^.«&ioii 

The press said that biisincBs yfm good. Two men, however* went into a huddle 
ll^over facts* fifrures and blue prints, because in one industry at least, business 
™was o£f. This in the eventful spring of 1930, 

Long after the ting of a distant time clock had sounded, these two dtig deeper 
and deeper into costs, markets and production. Dug nntit a simple truth made 
itself clear. That now, in the period of depression, was the time to improve 
equipment all through the plant. Especially was this the time to install the 
most efficient heating system available for their process heating operations. 

After another study of blue prints, tests and data, the Kemp system was 
selected to save enough on labor, fuel, supervision and rejects to offset the 
slump to an appreciable extent* Six weeks later the Kemp eiystem was in and 
operating — and has been proving every month since just how valuable their 
fleeisioii was. 

The Keiitp System 

Correct m the fundamentJils of combusUoD, tbe Kemp System brtnga 
to vou on an ccvmomic l>asi»(^ rcaliieUtE to the ftiitcs^t all of it^ iiiatiy 
£iJviJi)iai£f*i4. It i» tbe must ^flicit'iiE aiul (Trp^nilable mi*ani4 of applying 
gas to industrial o|^ratioiii!i in which uniformity of beating, temperature 
control, m{ety\ rctinbility und economy in appli coition ar^ faotorii. Yoti 
can't be sure that your present system is not costing you the pric*? of a 
Kemp Syatem every year witbout giving you any of lim advanlagefl if 
you haven^t talked to a Kemp engim^er* Take advantage of bla flervice, 
it cost4i you nothing and neither dt^es it obligate you. Send for hira now. 

Tear out tbiB page aod mail it iritb your letterhead for detailed tufoc- 
matioo. 

The Impraved Kemp 

Automalio Gas 
1^ System 



$Vhrn writing to C. Rzmp liwa, 




MARYLAISD 



so many books on stock-market opera- 
tion* 

Are the people who lost in last year's 
crash trying to fmd out what happened 
to their money, or is the public prepar- 
ing itself for another ride? 



A MAN who had left a Nebraska farm 
and had worked as a skilled engraver in 
New York City was visiting his former 
sweetheart, a pioneer Nebraska woman. 
Their convensation is reported in "0 
Pioneers 1"^ a novel by Willa Gather. 
The man is depressed because he has 
nothing to show for his years of travel 
and adventure, whereas the woman is 
the owner of many acres of valuable 
land- 

'T'd rather have had your freedom 
than my land," says the woman. 

*'Freedom>'' says the man, "so often 
means that one isn't needed anywhere. 
Here you are an individual, you have 
a background of your own, you would 
be missed. But off there in the cities 
there are thousands of rolling stones 
like me. 

"We are all alike; we have no ties, 
we know nobody, we own nothing^ 
When one of us dies, they scarcely know 
where to bury him. Our landlady and 
the delicatessen man are our mourners^ 
and we leave nothing behind us but a 
frock coat and a fiddle, or an easd, or 
a typewriter, or whatever tool we got 
our living by. All we have ever managed 
to do is pay our rent, the exorbitant 
rent that one has to pay for a few 
square feet of space near the heart of 
things. 

**We have no house, no place, no 
people of our own. We live in the streets, 
in the parks, in the theaters. We sit in 
restaurants and concert halls and look 
about at the hundreds of our own kind 
and shudder/' 



THE woman's retort is that the people 
in the country pay a high rent, too, even 
though they own the land. They grow 
hard and heavy. Life is bearable only 
because they think that life is better 
somewhere else. Which seems to prove 
that those in the city envy the country 
people, and those in the country m^V 
the city people. 

"O Pioneers!'' is one of the $1 books 
that many publishers are now offering- 
Written in 1913, "O Pioneers!" is one 
of Willa Gather's first novels, and 
among her best. 



*0 Pioneert! by Willa Gather, Hougliton 
MifHin Co., Boston. $L 
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2,000,000 
HORfE POWER 
AWAIM INDUSTKY 



Camadiaw piaiiT 



At Beauhafnois^ Canada, the largest power 
development in America is taking place. A 
canal and power house harnessing the St. Law- 
rence are being built to produce 500,000 horse 
power. The site permits an ultimate installa- 
tion of 2,000,000 h.p. A surplus of cheap 
power now awaits you in the Beauharnois Area, 
the geographical centre of the richest market in 
all Canada, 

Beauharnois is but 22 miles from the heart of 
Montreal, with a population of more than one 
million. 

Obtain the data on the industrial possibilities 
of Canada and the Beauharnois Area as they 
affect your panicular industry by writing to 
the Promotion Department of the Beauharnois 
Powxr Corporation, University Tower, Mont- 
real, or have your secretar)' write today for a 
booklet on the Area, 



FACILITIES 



5,000,000 



BEST LABOR 

IRIAIXAMEIll€>\ 




TKE 

llfaUDtl TMClTJU OF 

ofSiSSIIffBSSF'*' 



— the best labour in America with 
mges much lower than in the Umied 
States. 

— direct deep water shipping fadUdes 
to overseas and do mesne markecs* 

— ^the raw materials and the markets 
of the Hmpire at special inier-Bmpire 
tariff rates. 




* T H E WOR K I N G S of the Trade Prac- 
tice Conference have been clouded by 
generalities offered by friends or foes 
of the theory- Here are some actual 
facts taken from the records 





Confusion exists as to the powers of the Federal Trade Commission 



Does the Trade Conference Work? 

By WILLIAM BOVD CRAIG 

DECORATION BY G, LOHR 



DOES a trade practice conference 
k really work? 
I To find the answer to this 
r problem, Nation's Business 
asked a number of questions 
of those familiar with these meetings, 
which have been characterized as "agree- 
ments by wholesale/' The views of those 
who sat in early conferences were sought. 
Trade association oflficials whose indus* 
tries were affected were interviewed. 
Direct questions as to the valuCp results, 
and significance were propounded. 

The inquiry was undertaken solely to 
obtain information which is apparently, 
but not actually, obvious. 

More vague generalities have been 
passed about the working of these con- 
ferences than about any comparable 
industrial or governmental activity. 
Opinions are freely given by those who 
are for or against the idea as a theory. 



For niore than ten years the Com- 
mission has been calling together whole 
industries that agreement and under- 
standing may be reached as to what 
practices are unfair and what are legiti- 
mate. There are two schools of thought 
on the effectiveness of these conferences. 
One group holds that they are a god- 
send to industry, beautiful in theory, 
and something more than a noble experi- 
ment in practice. On the other side are 
those who assert that, as far as they can 
see, the conferences aren't what they are 
cracked up to be. They do not really 
stop bad practices; they do no more 
than a trade agreement on ethics could 
do; and they are hypocritical in that 
they bring a group together to make 
solemn promises which it has no inten- 
tion of carrying out. 

This article is not a brief for or 
against trade practice conferences, but 



rather an attempt to get at the truth of 
their workings. To do this fairly, it wa^ 
necessary to go to those whose 
periences cover more than a year or t^'^* 
Of the hundred odd meetings, more tha'^ 
50 per cent have been held in the 
two years. Confusion exists as to th^ 
powers of the conference division of th^ 
Trade Commission, To many, the f^* 
eral Trade Q>mmission itself is a sort 
of extra police force. As one trade assO' 
elation secretary expressed it, the meJ^" 
bers of his industry aren't sure just wh^^ 
breed of cat the Trade Commission 
but they are all sure that it is a 
which they do not want on their back^' 
Its powers and its purposes are still b^ 
yond the ken of many small manuf^^* 
turers. Trade associations, in m^^^^ 
cases, are doing a good job of interp*'^' 
ing the trade practice section to th^^ 
members. Doubt as to the Commissio^^^ 
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JOHN R. SHERWOOD .^o^^^ 



Vice-President 
Sherwood Bros., Inc. 
Marketers of 
Betholine and 
Richfield Gasoline 



asks 




A fiiematk'lMdkater 






'nakkirkof Dklkting Maehtnat mtvd AccftiioriatlD which totd Triid*^^rk ii Appli«d« 



NO matter how low your guess, if will b© way obove the true onswer," 
says Mr. Sherwood. "For, actually, Dictaphones cost NOTHING! 
Where economy Is the molor considerotton. Dictaphones con be mode to 
pay for themselves in from one to two yeors. From then on the savings 
ore PROFITS. 

The Drctcphone*s reduction of overhead, its increase of executlva ac- 
complishment, its economy-effecting feotures all tend to reduce the cost 
of documenting executive thought [which covers uW kinds of dictotion). 
Dictophone economy," he concludes, "is a thing which begins everywhere 
and ends nowherel" 

There's o way of proving all this !o yourself* Personal experience with 
the Dictophone is the oniy way of observing its true economic virtues, its 
conveniences, and its ability to double your accomplishment. There's a 
coupon down in the corner. 



DICTAPMUNE 



In Canada : 33 Mtljnda St.^ To^anig 

rd MVm tQ i«« how Ike Dktaphont cdn np^\Y \u veeiwaiv and C0AV«fil«ii«« t« 
my afAc*. Jitit ihon^ m* anc. 

Nemc — --^^^ ^ 



Addr«n„ 



BtANCHES IN PIUKCIPAL ClTilS— SERVICE EVERYWHERE 



Wiwn unfitinfi to DicTAriioxE SIalci CotrotAttox fteejf mfntwa Xathtt'j BuMitira 




COMPTOMKTCR BUREAU— INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COStfPANY 



Keep an eye on 
the office 



r' Tl EADJUSTMENTS * . . changing 
Jv trends , . . new objectives , * . 
realignments * . • all follow fast 
upon the shifting tides of trade in 
these modem days. 

This is the tiine when business 
needs figures — ^analytical figures 
—interpretive figures— timely sta- 
tistical data. 

It behooves nmnagement to see 
not only that the office is prepared 
to promptly supply such figures, 
but that it is equipped to produce 
them at minimum cost. 

To this end • * . 
The first step is: 

Analysis of work to determine 
present cost; tracing of time- 
wasting movements and unnec- 
essary operations i 

The second: 

To see that machines of high 
speed production capacity on 
all Adding and Calculating are 
put on the job. 



Our Comptometer clerical research 
service is at your command, with- 
out charge or obligation, for ad- 
vice or assistance in analysis and 
organization of figuring routines 
— and for suggestions in arranging 
machine tests on the basis of 
timed production. 

Comptometer speed— speed 
with accuracy— together with the 
fast operating speed of trained 
operators supplied by our nation- 
wide — world-wide — chain of 
Comptometer schools, makes min- 
imum figure- work costs an attain- 
able reality. 

If you are not interested in 
lower figure-work costs, most any 
machine will do. But everywhere 
and always, superfluous costs in 
business are a dangerous and 
intolerable drag on profits* 

That is why it pays to keep an 
eye on the office. 



Felt & Tarrant Mfg, Co., nu n, Pauima St., Chicago, III, 



CONTHOllED-KEV 




ADDING AND CAICUIAJ7NG MACHINE 



If not made by Fell 6? Tarrant i/'j mt a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-Key safeguard 
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power centers chiefly around the ques- 
tion of enforcement of Group Two mles. 
Group One mles cover the obviously un- 
fair practices which hold, more or less, 
for all businesses. They have the force 
of law and the Commission will enforce 
them. Group Two rules are those which 
the industry itself feels are necessary 
for fair conduct of busing. Their en- 
forcement is up to the industry itself. 

To date no convincing precedent has 
been set. Private settlement, through 
arbitration, has taken care of almost 
all complaints which have arisen. 

In difficult cases, the Trade Practice 
Division has aided in bringing settle- 
ment. After a conference, complaints of 
unfair practices generally become fewer, 
according to secretaries who have had 
experience with these matters over a 
considerable period. Until a good test 
case comes along, much more time likely 
will be lost in seeking settlement of diffi- 
cult cases. 

The following are case histories of 
the trade practice conferences of several 
industries. They were chosen because 
they represent varied interests, with 
wide geographical distribution, which 
have had a fair opportunity to try out 
the eflfectivene^ of such procedure. 

The first trade practice conference, in 
which members of the creamery industry 
took part, was held in Washington 
October 3. 1919, It was the outgrowth 
of a series of complaints which brought 
the whole industry to a realization that 
self-govemmefit was vitally imfx>rtant. 
The Commission took the initiative in 
calling the industry together. 

Creamery conference successful 

ON THE whole it may be said that the 
industry was generally conscious of £i 
need for the conference and came to it 
with no mental reservations. Little syste* 
matic preparation had been undertaken 
by the various trade associations in the 
field but nevertheless it is the view of 
several famifiar with the experience of 
this group that the members were pre- 
pared for such a step. At the meeting 13 
practices were formally outlawed. They 
included tampering with or disregarding 
competitors' contracts, use of competi- 
tors* equipment, false testing, providing 
free cream cans to farmers and unfair 
price discrimination. 

History shows that this conference 
brought decided betterments* Chief 
among these had been the elimination 
of unnecessary expenditures. One man 
familiar with the whole situation claims 
that the ajmpanies have saved hundreds 
of thousands of dollars by requiring 
farmers to provide their own cans. The 



IVk^ ierismg I9 F£4T 4 TAJi«AiiT Mfg. Co. pl^r mrmtxim Xatiom*^ Bunmus 
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It' 



HANDLING 
can use the ceiling 



RODUCTION 
ust use the floor 



ih eu q/ieur up 

toqethe/L 



But Now Both Need Room of Their Own 



I 
I 



FREQUENTLY the need for separating handling Louden supplies hooks, racks and special carry- 
and production in a pUnt is overlooked because ing devices to prevent breakage and to handle 
of the fact that both "grew up together*'. But y ester- everything from raw materials to finished parts, 
day's ''convenience" is often today's 
hindrance— the very compactness of your 
plant may be throttling every effort on 
your part to increase production and to 
lower costs. 

The answer is not mat^ factory but 
factory space betier used* With Louden 
Monorail System* handling is given a 
space all its own — up mcrhead where the 
Umitiitions of narrow aisles and rough- 
ened floors are unknown. Speeded pro- 
duction follows on the heels of faster, 
safer handling. Over the permanently 
smmth track of Louden Monorail, indi- 
vidual loads weighing as much as 5000 
lbs, can be hoisted and moved with 
safety. Where distances are great, Louden 
electrical equipment operates over the 
same smooth Louden Super-Track which 
serves all departmeats. 



Industry UitM More 

l.nuilMi . . . the fifit 
nvonuTiiil . ^ . han bi'lil the 

Ccmnlc ploatA. aut&^ 
imitive pUtntj., fmifirfrirf« 
tutlie millj^ mu^T milk, 

colly every cIelh aT pitMl- 




WftitkliD riiBf^WD plkA. 

for your f t«c tQpt Bt4DC«< 



11. 

lit. AMk 



Hoisting and travel in standard equip- 
ment can be either manual or electric. 
But in either case Louden engineers make 
ymr handling system fit your handling 
problem. That is why all Louden users 
realize big returns on their investment — 
why many of them say "We write off i^ 
cost several times a year**. Worth-while 
savings can, no doubt, be made in your 
own plant. Why not consult a Louden 
engineer? His advice is eieperi — and free, 

THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 

Eitahlhknt tmi 
606 West Avf-flue Fairfield, lawa 

Offices in Principal Citm 




^SE 



THE OTHER HALF 



O F 



Industrial Monorail Syttan* 

YOUR FACTORY 



Whtn teriiinif to Tn* Lovpkm MAC«initT ph^$t mtnti^n Notwn'i BusimwM 
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Why should the 



PRESIDENT 

be interested in 
handling costs? 




TO maiiiifactiirf»rft eon fro n ted 
with decreased volume, ihe 
problem of profit a ib eflsentially a 
problem of rmts. New proiliiefion 
savings now^ are more neiresnary 
tbati for many years* in order to 
maiotain the !«ame volume of profit. 
Thai is why pre^ident^*, viee preHj- 
dents, general niatia^ers * * . the 
liigheeit induMrial executives are 
going deeper and def?per into costs* 
For the first time in many plants, 
the true e?E:pen«fe of handling ma- 
terials is being accurately cal- 
culated. 

The fibres, in nine cases out 
of ten indicate a need for greater 
econooiy in hanflling . . . a 
need for electric trucks as the 
basis for a more efficient system. 



In one plant (pltttureil below), 
an exacting analysi>i of costs and the 
in.^tallation of ElweIl*Parker electric 
Trurlors led to a S0% reduction in 
llie number of workers riHjiiired to 
handle automobile bodies to and 
from storage and lo a better utiliza- 
tion of storage space that saved the 
erection of a $250,000 building. In 
another plant, on*^ E-P FJeclrie 
Truck made a saving of $37>50 per 
day in labor cost» In another, one 
E-P Tructor now^ performs W'ork 
that previously required 14 men* 

An EI well-Parker En^^ineer will 
be glad to give you a detailed out- 
line of electric trucking economy — 
with actual figures and photographs* 
A conference with him involves no 
obligation* Jnst drop a line to 
Elwell-Parker in Cleveland, 




Suveil Erection of $250^000 Builfling 

The Elwell* Parker Electric Co# 



HnW an 





B4*itittt*'rm and Hmii*i4*rm of Utt^^irir Mnttutirini 
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industry was also benefited financially 
by stopping the giving of premiums and 
the lending of ecjuipment. 

Members of the industry report that 
a greater sense of unity was a direct 
result of the conference. At the same 
time it was pointed out that compliance 
was not 100 per cent as a few members 
occasionally reverted to former bad 
practices. Formal complaints were fll^ 
with the Federal Trade Commission in 
several instances and that body upheld 
them. 



Better than a code of ethics 

ONE member of the industry who at* 
tended the original conference says thst 
in his opinion, the conference had ^ 
greater effect than any code of ethics 
adopted by the members might have 
had, lie says that competition in thts 
industry is such that no agreement can 
be effective unless every member of th^ 
industry is a party to it and submits 
some sort of guarantee to observe it. 

In speaking of the future, the secre- 
tary of a dairy prciducts aisaociation says 
that at present he sees only one draw- 
back to the industry's fair practice rules 
and adds that he believes it will ptov'^ 
troublesome. He refers to the special 
laws enacted by state and federal go^' 
ernments that permit cooperative insti- 
tutions to do about anything they cho^ 
in competition with private interests. 

This conference appears to be one of 
the conspicuous successes. It has ha"i 
more than ten^ years in which to test it® 
efTectiveness. Its greatest value lies m 
the fact that it was able to save in- 
dividual members unnecessary expensed- 

Discussing the effects on the creamery 
industry, an official of a Chicago crezt^' 
try said: 

We have no central organization, Ea^'j 
member of the industry h a policeman* / 
IS to the credit of those individuals maW^» 
up the industr>' lo aay that alleged corfi' 
plaints are carefully inventiuaied 
weighed by the offended party before cor^' 
plaint 13 made to the Commission. ^Y*^. 
not regard a complaint to the CommiBSiojj 
as ''tattling. It is the buainesa of 
member of the industry^ to fulfill his oblil?^' 
tion to the whole industry by reporting 
fair practices. We believe in handling 
plaints through a central organization. ^ 
do not believe our industry needs si*^' 
however, because individual units ha^^ 
worked under the ruk-s for somewhat lo^^f ^ 
than ten years and the fair trade pract^^'^ 
are so well understood and the vtolatio^^ 
so few that the central organization wou' 
prove surphift machinery and unnecessan^ 

New units are coming constantly 
our indiistr>% It Is to be expected that 
many cases the management of these u^'^ 
would not know the rules. However, 
body make.^ it his busines.*; lo give the > ^ 
formation, first a copy of the niles, ^ 



Orer^i^e mator.^t hfiftvy in 
top per ^ take tdt the pou-er 
tha hattery deUvers. No 
jmes ate nt^c**itii(try* Pnw^r 
fnilutt* tit eritcial moment.^ 

ivilh aatnmaiit control fea^ 
ttir^fi prat pft trig opprutur 
and truek, will interest 
your Sttft^iy Ctnnmilte€. 



Wkrm wniinff to Tn% Elweu. PjiWissm EijecT»lc Ca pkotr mtnfkm KetioA'M Bntitvn 
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nma twrm the wkeeL a^cJndmh'ii 



Coodrii^h develops 
^ HIGHFLEX RUBBER'' /or 
power - transmission belting 




r? you cottlfl viHit tntinufarlnrlni^ plmilH in 
every kind ot \ iu\%M»lr%\ yuii wfiuld fif»e iJmii* 
natidt of helis turning I Hi' hiimiiisng marhjn* 
cry . , . belts runifinf^ rruui one Ini'b up lo two 
or three feet in viidtli . •* hi*Hs mnd*- f»f nc'vcriil 
pllfnof cotton fubric'-hrld log^'ltiiT hy nthber. 

If you Ml u died tbe matter a Uuie you would 
iind that tbiH rtibb^r in subjected to a terrilic 
^traiu« Yon vnn illnt^trttli^ by mj^kin«^ a 

pf^ni*!] nnirk acro#0 the; ed|i;et^ of a nm^awAne 
or |iad of pa|>f?r^ then hetnling tlie pad an a 
belt would bend around u |iidley* ^'atrh tin- 
pencil mark and note how the shcet^^ of paper 
slide over one another. 

ThiM same thing, on a larger m^qIi*, happeni^ 
*U a belt— the lb in rublM*r i a yens mirrounding 
<^aeh Ntrund of eolUin mul bi»liliiig llie plieitor 
the belt together muHl absorb the terrift<^ flex* 



An Inittnhatlnn In the plnnf tti 
a iiv4^lt'> known fc-ment company. 
Thin cpiti^nt compmiiy uTitp* (hiii 
ihey ftnd GwMlrlrK lllAhritri hmtL 
liutvd "thrt« timvs tu £urti2 ai 



ing« nliiling itmitt which neenn with c«cb 
turn around the whirling pulley. And some- 
tinieti tbeae beltK operate twenty-four houri a 
day ~ for weeks and mouths ai a time* 

]n reeenl yeiirH one fpi^eial rubber ba^ lH*en 
developed hy tio4>«lrieh for pt>wer-iraoinii)^ 
»ion belting. It hm» ehfcjitieity, an am«jdng 
power of recovery and ability to iitand coo* 
i»tant fieiting. It i« ealU^I lligbflex mhlier. 

Si nee itA developments (Foodrieh llighllcx 
in jttn^ lioA ii4't entirely new itandurdfi of ^ler* 
I'^r r anil biHcred produetion coats in 
■ tkf indi]Ntrie«^ 

Interested exeeutiveH are alwaya invited to 
addre^M ibe Chairman. f ;of>drieb Int!ui«trial 
Hefkeareh roninitttee^ n-^garding their prob< 
lemM l» wbirh mhlKTr may pro% ide an an«weF» 
(Goodrich, Esimhllfllicd IBTO, Akrou, Ohio. 



HHpIIFLEX BKLTII^G 



B.F. Ooodricli-«3* 



32«000 rubber artieleH^ represent ing tnt^re than a 
IhouAand distinel ruhher produetn — Go<frdrirh Silvertownn - Ztpp4*rii * Hu1d>er Fwit* 
wear • Drug Suudrie* • SoliM * lle^dH » ihn*e * Belting • Packing • ^lohb^l fHwids^ 



XVhfn im'ffft^ iQ GooDRtc-ri iKpymtAL RmABCtt ConniTTti mriiffan XatwnU Butmett 
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Adventure on our 
Menu an 



in our 



Kitch 



omance 





en • • • • 



OINCE ve all eat anywiy, let' i ^et jome fun out of it. 
Cotue to tke Clevelartd on your n«xt trip to Cleveland, and 
let's go adventuring. Forget tLe u^ual di ^Lej you order from 
deadly Laliit, and say to tLe vaiter— 

'Brook trout atnan on t care liow you pro* 

nounce It — tt j fresk Colorado krook trout witk aknonds.) 
Tken iit Lack and wait for tkc tkrilf 

Here it ij, A keauty tkat vould Lring joy to tke lieart of 
any ^skerman* Broiled to a turn, every kone removed, 
fiirrkng witk golden creamery k utter — ^and literally covered 
witk crisp, kaked almonds I 

If ever tkere was food for tke gods, tkiJ is it- 

Along akaut noon ^ome day if you catck a wkiff of 
mountajii pines and tang-y mountain air, follow tke trail 
to Hotel Cleveland -Main Dining jRoom or Bronse 
Room" and treat yourself to an adventure in eating. 

Hotel Cle^'eland 

'Pub Ik Square t Chveland 
looo roQmSf ijo of them at $^ 



nem Union Po*#*ft^#p St 
€>ul Cleoiland eneloied passageway- 



ft on It Jincity tfonjifCf#</TI^.-"^% 
isagfway^ A fttd C ap mill J 
st£pa t€i ike Hotel desk. ]\ 



second, copies of the several cease and de- 
sist orders issued by the Commission and 
which are in themselves quite informative. 
The education so given usually results in 
a desire to pursue fair trade practices and 
such desire leads to a high degree of con- 
formity to the rules. 

The trade practice conference is a matter 
of education and its beneficial influence on 
an industry cannot be described. If we get 
into our minds the idea that, as business 
men, we should be as fair to the other fel- 
low as we espect him to be to us we ha%'e 
accomplished the purpose of the trade con- 
ference. In other words, a practical applica- 
tion of the golden rule to business could be 
substituted for a trade practice conference. 

The publishers of standard sheet 
music assembled at the New York office 
of the Federal Trade Commission jti 
January, 1924. This conference was 
called to stamp out a single bad prac- 
tice. 

Universal cut prices 

FOR many years the publishers had 
advertised sheet music at prices ap- 
proximately one-third higher than the 
actual retail selling price. This practice 
grew out of the custom of giving 
teachers a discount. Gradually music 
students obtained the same privileges 
and fmally a large part of the publiCi 
familiar with the practice, also de- 
manded the discount. This meant that 
the price marked on sheet music had 
practically no connection with the actual 
selling price, A false impresision of uni- 
versal cut prices was gradually created. 
Although almost the entire member- 
ship of the industry unanimously agreed 
to print the price at which the music 
was expected to sdl at retail, the agree- 
ment was not carried out. At least one 
important member reverted to former 
practices in less than a yean This im- 
mediately broke up the effectiveness of 
the agreement. Today the agreement has 
lost practically all force. No effective 
attempts to compel the offending mem- 
bers to abide by the decision of the con- 
ference were made. 

Bitter cotnpetitioti broke it 

THE breakdown of this agreement is 
attributed by those in the industry to 
long and bitter competition which made 
effective cooperation practically impos- 
sible. The members apparently prefened 
to use price as a weapon against one 
another rather than call on the Federal 
Trade Commission. No attempts at 
further agreements have been made. 

The butter, egg. cheese and poultry 
industries of the Pacific Coast met with 
representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission in San Francisco in Jiilyr 
1927, Two hundred twenty-two firms 



> Ifom Q.tmA»^i> pl€&t€ mentutm Bn tine it 
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handling approximately !t^0 per cent of 
the volume of these products voted on 
resolutions. 

This was one of the first conferences 
in which the rules agreed on were 
divided into Groups One and Two. 

In this case, the Group Two rules in- 
clude such practices as failure to deduct 
transportation costs from prices charged 
for commodities shipped to creameries, 
buying and selling dairy and [Kjultry 
products according to grade and the 
regulation of commodity exchanges. 
Eleven rules were placed in Group One 
and seven in Group Two, The industry 
was practically unanimous in its ap- 
proval. 

According to an interested observer, 
the industry has not profited greatly. 
He says that the mere discussion of fair 
trade practices has had some beneficial 
effect. 

This man reports that conditions 
have been slowly improving along ethi- 
cal lines in this industry during the last 
decade or more. 

The industry is now trying to set up 
a program of self-regulation as an out- 
growth of the conference, EfTorts to ob- 
tain a further conference with the Com- 
mission to clarify and enlarge the rules 
have failed. Some resentment is in 
evidence because of the Commission's 
apparent willingness to conduct new 
conferences although it has little time 
to cooj>erate in enforcing the regulations 
already adopted. 

Well prepared for conference 

AT THE conference of members of the 
shirting fabrics industry held in the 
Commission's New York office in Janu- 
ary, 1928, about 95 per cent by volume 
of the industry was represented. Among 
the practices considered were misbrand- 
ing, design piracy, abuse of samples and 
freight discriminations. 

The Shirting-Fabrics Association^ 
which comprises relatively few mem- 
bers most of whose factories are near 
New York City, had made thorough 
preparations for the conference. The 
members of the Association were ac- 
quainted with the nature, aims and 
reasons of the conference. 

Proposals for resolutions were sent 
to all members for comment and correc- 
tion. Thus the industry met around the 
Conference table with its objectives 
clearly in mind. 

The meeting itself took comparatively 
little time because individual opinions 
and differences had been thoroughly 
threshed out beforehand* Only two rules 
Were set up under Group One. Only two 
Were included in the Group Two classifi- 
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READ wbaf one big tronmg 
Mochine monufocfurer says 
about pressed sfeei. 

"Weil satisfied . . , lightness, 
a decided advantage . , . has 
everything desired in strength 
and durabitity . . . greatly facili- 
tates our assembly worfe . , , 
enabled us to reduce produc- 
tion costs . . . gives us a superior 
type of machine/' 

Many manufocturers . . 
different industries . * . 
have found equaliy 
startiing advantages in 
the use of Pressed SteeL 
Bghfeen examples will be 
found in the book^ "Ad- 
ventures in Redesign/' 
shov^ing how . . , weight 
hos been reduced • . . 



breafcoge eliminated.. , strength 
increased . . , assembling simpli- 
fied . , . eye value added . , » 
ond new markets opened up 
with Pressed Steei 

You con easily take advan- 
tage of YPS Cost Cutting Service 
. . . without cosf, without ob/i- 
go^ion- Send for this "Book of 
FACTS" today. Pin the coupon 
below to your business letter- 
head. 
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STEEL INSTEAD"' 



THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO, 

J km Youngilown Pr«iwd S^mt Companft 
SOS Univ»niff ftoad^ Warrmrtt Ohio 

FJ»q« »ncl mm o of four FBEi Book, **AxhmalunM in Um§ml§th** 
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SPEEDS TTP THE 

PACIFIC "miracle 
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# The huge new Empress 
of Japait now enters the Pacific "miracle." 
Largest, fastest shipon the Pacific.,, 26,000 
gross tonS| 39^000 tcn^ displacement, 
21 knots speed ...she now heads the great 
white Empress flcec which is turning the 
old Far East into the new Near West. 

The great white Empresses make 
Hawaii a casual crip. Their passengers 
have put foot on Japan Bji (lays after 
leaving North America. Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila. ..all are now "nearer" by 
1000 miles* by 2 days less voy aging, via 
these largest, fastest ships on the Pacific 

The Empress of Japan presents sea- 
going luxuries carried to a new 1930 
Kigh --verandah suites-with-bath* green 
and black tiled swimming pool, period 
loun^s^ sports deck^ elevators, inlaid 
teak wood floors... a luxurious resort-on- 
keel with service and cuisine in the New 
York' Paris manner equally superior 
first and second cla^s* She is hailed with 
delight by the smart internationals who 
prefer the Empress way of going to the 
Orient. There are two while Empress 
routes to the Orient * * , the paradise 
route, via Hawaiit and the express 




in II,. ^ . ^ etitf washduys have 
seen no c/iange in cenmties 




Tfiis neui wKite giantess trings 
the Far East still nearer , . , 



route, straight across co Yokohama from 
Vancouver and Victoria* 

A^k for folder showing complete 
Empress sailings, ship^' plans» and illus' 
tratcd color booklets on the fascina- 
tion of the Orient experience* Informa- 
tion, reservations and freight inquiries 
from your own agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, Mont^ 
real, and 29 other cities in the United 
States and Canada* 
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WOIILD*« OaEATEftT TRAVEL STSTEBl 
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I cation. These included a rule on style 
usurpation and the practice of giving 
away free samples. 

This conference has apparently had 
admirable effects on the members of this 
industry. The practices referred to have 
virtually ceased. Much of this is due 
to the fact that arbitration as now 
carried on has been highly successful. 
Furthennore, the members of the indus- 
try are so close to each other that this 
method of ironing out defects and al- 
leged mispractices has been most effec- 
tive. 



No real comparison of work 

ANY general conclusion as to the 
elficacy of trade practice conferences 
must be made with great care» because 
of necessity d>ey are subject to qualifica- 
tion. Obviously it is impossible to say 
that a particular group has been 60 or 
90 or 30 per cent successful in its ex- 
periences. Similarly, it is unfair to com- 
pare the results achieved by any two 
industries, 

A few conclusions seem sufficiently 
evident, however, to be set down here 
for what they may be worth. 

The success of a conference depends, 
paradoxically, not on the conference so 
much as on the trade associations with- 
in the industry. Preparation in the way 
I of education before a conference, 
^ carried on by the trade groups, is more 
imix>rtant than any rules adopted by 
the industry or laid down by the Com- 
mission at a meeting. No member of 
an industry is any more honest after a 
Trade Practice Conference than he was 
before. 

Good times help the conference 

THE moral eflfect of the whole proce* 
dure is much more likely to be an asset 
in flush times when there is plenty of 
business for all than it is in periods of 
fierce competition* The silent threat of 
the Commission's power is an effective 
check on those of little moral stamina 
when business is bad. 

Even at such times, however, efficient 
trade body executive may be able to 
smooth out ticklish snarls and tangles 
without brandishing the Federal Trade 
club. 

Correctly construed, the cooperation 
of the Commission may aid an industry 
which is genuinely eager to maintain 
its standards through thick and thin. 

Geographical location or the number 
of members in an industry seems to 
make little difference in the success of 
failure in an industry's attempts 
self*regulation< 
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CIIT-TO-SIZI: CKATIES 

mi STANDAKDIZIED PRODUCTS 



Weyerhaeuser Cut-to-Size Crates, designed specifically for your 
standardized products^ make possible substantial reductions in 
your shipping costs. 

Because they are scientiiically designed and Laboratory*tested, 
Weyerhaeuser Crates exactly meet the shipping requirements 
of the individual product* There is no haphazard assembly, no 
variance in kinds, sizes and weights of lumber* In hundreds of 
instances the Laboratory method of analysis and design as de- 
veloped by Weyerhaeuser has revealed wastes in labor and ma- 
terials and eliminated them by the use of proper woods, correct 
design and orderly assembly. 

The Weyerhaeuser Method shows you the minimum amount of 
lumber required — the right kind, the exact size^ the correct 
weight, and the specific number of pieces. This frequently 
means lower lumber and freight costs. 

The Weyerhaeuser Method creates orderly arrangement and 
specific method of packing, resulting in speedy assembly and 
minimum labor cost. 

The completed crate is strongs rigid and safe — ^ assuring a mini- 
mum of troublesome and costly damage claims. And because 
it is rights it is stamped with the approval of our crating engi- 
neers — The Weyerhaeuser Seal! 

Even though the design of your present crate may be perfectly 
satisfactory^ we frequently can show you savings through the 
use of proper woods and because of our specialized manufactur- 
ing facilities and our long experience in solv- 
ing industrial problems of this nature. 

An estimate on your present requirements for 
cut-to-sizc crates, or a cost-saving Laboratory 
Analysis of your shipping methods can readily 
be arranged through our nearest district rep- 
resentative* 




Tht Wfyrrharuitt Sr»t it <r 
iymtot Kff demofiiirfSied worths 
it identifies onty thf €T*if thot 
kti uniJcrgon€ ifn-ifttfic $iudy 
and L4tor4t&tf anatyiii , » , * 
thr £Ttf^e that hat been pr&*en 
to bfi ioundly dnignrd and 
property Mnembtad. it is tht 
mark of appt oral of tite 
WeyefhatUirr Craiint 



For the manufacturer who b unable to take advancaga of 
the economies of cut-to-size crates, Weyerhaeuser offers a 
variety of ideal Light Weight Crating Wotds in standard 
grades and sizes. These woods are light weight, non- 
splittittg and of ample strenglii to assure adequate pro* 
tectiorit making pos^ble unu$ual savings in both libor 
and freight casts. 




Crmc History No. 2^2 
The crate in whkh thi$ mm^hine wat ortgtHjtUy tttlp* 
ped to our Laboratory <at Ctitqurl wa* heapy, rant- 
ptieated to buitd and ioni^iucd too mmh lumber 
jor the amount of protettft^n ffrrfi ih^ maehint. it 
tacked ristdiiy^ The top and bottom ^ere made in 
ifCtwnit while the tidef and endt were ttmted in 
pla£€ during the craf ing epetatton. 




The Weffrhatmer taboraiory De tinned Cwt-t^Sht 
Crate was mad* of Ughter wftjiht ittiodt and eon- 
iitted of top and boitotn iectiortt and tti^o ideniicai 
tide and tw0 identaai end seettont, Twv uprightt 
iH the baitom teetion formed the mounting for tha> 
miiihini:, property datrtbutmg the m eight and rlim- 
matiitg the braang and blocking u*ed in the otd 
irate, Sa*iitgi ejfeettd were U^h in lumbar, 2H^^ 
ir% weight and reduced labor teiaute of eattet Mt-^ 
tembty! drtd 4tb3iaHiiy a tieater fr*te! 
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DEPARTMENT 51 



WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 



307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 



CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Southern Pacific Railroad's main haspital at San Franctaco 



An Industry's Human Repair Shop 

By FRANK J. TAYLOR 




if A MAN is like an 

gine." said Dr. 
WalterB. Coffey, 
"Sometimes he 
^ *needs fixing. 
What we try to do is send 
him to a hospital for repairs, 
just as we would send an en- 
gine to the shop for new 
parts/' 

That sounds simplep but 
when you undertake to keep 
60,000 men and women in re- 
pair, which is Dr. Coffey's job 
as chief surgeon of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, it 
amounts to the same thing as 
keeping a gpod-sized city in 
perfect health* 

"We started out to sell 
medical services to all the 
company*s employees." Dn 
Coffey continued, *' We wanted 
officers and men alike to con- 
sent to a yearly check-up. We 
wanted to head off their ail- 
ments before they were inca- 
pacitated. Because everybody 
loses when a good workman is 
sick, we consider it good busi- 
ness to keepour workers welL" 

So at the Southern Pacific's 
great general hospital in San 
Francisco the humblest bal- 




0r. Walter E, Coffey (right), head of the hos- 
pital system, and Dr» Humber^ an assistant 



THE Southern Pacific Railroad and its 
men have invested millions in a medical 
service. Is such an investment sound? 

"We regard the good health of our 
employees^" answers President Paul 
Shoup/ "as a vKal element in the com- 
pany's operation" 



last tamper on the line is en- 
dtJed to the same treatment 
and the same service that 
awaits President Paul Shoup 
or any other executive who 
may be "ordered to the shop'* 
by any of the company's 500 
doctors. 

20 emergency stations 

IN addition to the San Fran- 
Cisco hospital there are 20 
smaller "shops" out along the 
line to give emergency treat- 
ments or to care for minor 
"repairs." 

A medical and health ser- 
vice of this kind costs money. 
The Southern Pacific and its 
employees have contributed 
many millions of dollars for 
this health service. At first 
blush it is hard to see just 
why that much money should 
have been used in medical 
services, even over a long 
f>eriod. 

Since the officers of the 
Southern Pacific have a repu- 
tation for being hard*headed 
business men, it seems all t^ 
more pertinent to find out 
why this big company started 
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Ground for the air. The major parts 
oF the airplane motor... the closely fitting 
parts of all fast working engines ... are ground 
to mechanical perfection. Speed translated 
into mechanics means accuracy. Accuracy 
in modern production means grinding. 

Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts 



GRINDING WHEELS, GRINDING «ncJ LAPPING MACHINES, ABRASIVES FOR POLISHING, 




PULPSTONES, REFRACTORIES, POROUS PLATES, FLOOR anJ STAIR TILES, ABRASIVE AGGREGATE. 
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this system to maintain ks employees' 
health, and U* \eam just how the system 
work^, and with what results. 

To go [jack into history, in the sixties, 
when Caii(ornia*s ''Big Four/' Stan- 
ford, Huntington, Crocked and Hop- 
kins, four Sacramento merchants, de- 
cided to build a railroad across the 
Sierra Nevada, ''Uncle Mark" Hopkins 
was put in the hack room at head- 
quarters by the other three to watch the 
new company's treasury. 

Stanford and Huntington were every- 
w^here from San Francisco to Boston* 
whooping up sentiment and support for 
the Central Pacific, and raising money 
to build it. Crocker, in his own w^ords, 
"raced up and down the right of way, 
like a mad bull." driving men to do the 
impossible in construction. 

**Unde Mark" stayed in Sacramento, 
hanging onto the dollars for dear life, 
realizing that it was nip and tuck 
whether men and money or the Sierra 
Nevada would wnn the struggle. 

The new railrc^d had to train raw 
man power to operate its trains. Good 
men were scarce, and **Uncle Mark'* 
noticed how many of them were injured, 
or became ill from exposure, and what 
a large percentage failed to recover 
properly because of lack of funds or 
inadequate medical tieatment. Rail- 
roading was then in its infancy, and 
things were always happening. Good 
men were being lost constantly. 

So in 1867, *'Uncle Mark,'* the most 
con^rvative of the Southern Pacific*s 
founders, rented a big house in Sacra- 
mento, hired a doctor and nurse, and 
started the first company hospital in the 
world to care for sick and injured rail- 
road men. 

it was a modest beginning indeed, but 
it was made at a time when the company 
could ill afford to waste a single dollar. 
It was merely *'good business/* in the 
eyes of the Southern Pacific's manage* 
ment, and that is the only justification 
for the present elaborate system of keep- 
ing employees in '"good rei>air.*' 

An ever growing hospital 

IN 1869, the old hospital gave way to 
a new S64,000 building, with 125 beds, 
in Sacramento. At that time, a plan was 
evolved whereby each employee paid 50 
cents a month for hospital dues and 
medical insurance. 

The road had only a few hundred 
employees then and the 50 cents served 
mainly to help the employees feel that 
the hospital was their institution, that 
the doctors and nurses were working for 
them. In short, it encouraged workers 
to use the "repair shop.'* 



The railroad defrayed the main cost 
of the service from its treasury. How- 
t'ver, as the lines of the Southern Pacific 
extended the pay roll grew, and this fee 
ixim the employees became in total a 
real sum of money. 

Today more than 60,000 employees 
are working on the Pacific Coast lines 
of the railroad, and the monthly fee has 
been increased to one dollar, with the 
employees' hearty concurrence. That 
means an income of three-quarters of a 
million dollars yearly from dues, but de- 
mands for medical service have in- 
creased in even greater ratio. 

One of the leading hospitals 

TODAY the plant includes a general 
institution in San Francisco, which has 
been characterized by experts as **the 
best equipped hospital in the United 
States, with the possible exception of 
one.'* The hospital is built by Golden 
Gate Park, where all employees may 
enjoy sunshine and flowers and the out- 
of-doors while they are convalescing. 

The San Francisco hospital accom- 
modates 300 beds. A new wing, under 
construction, the gift of E. S. Harkness, 
a director of the road, will add 100 
more. Its facilities include the most 
modem operating rooms and modern 
machines for therapeutic treatments. It 
includes a complete dental clinic. 

On the hospital staff are 15 full-time 
physicians, about 40 part-time specialists 
and surgeons and 120 graduate nurses. 

That is merely the main ^'repair 
shop.*' There are six complete contract 
hospitals between Portland and New 
Orleans, an employees' hospital at Hous- 
ton, and 14 emergency hospitals. A staff 
of 456 physicians is on call all the time 
along the line outside San Francisco. 
Two completely equipped hospital cars 
are on the road all the time. Pulled 
into remote towns and sidetracked, these 
cars are ofien to any employee w^ho is 
concerned about his physical condition. 

Take the case of William Brown, of 
Yuma, Ariz. Bill is a freight agent 
there. When the hospital car pulls in, 
Bill is the first to show up. 

**DoCp my shoulder hurts/' he says, 
**it feels like rheumatism.** 

**This is a funny place to have rheu- 
matism, out here on the desert/* the 
doctor replies. "Sure you didn*t fall and 
bump your shoulder?'* 

''No, nothing like that,*' asserts Bill. 

So they examine Bill from his toes 
to his bald spot. Nothing wrong! 

"Let's have a shot at your teeth/' 
says the doctor. 

The X-ray tells the tale. Bill has a 
couple of ulcerated teeth, which are 



pouring ixjison into his system. Now 
they know how to "repair** Bill, either 
in the car or at the nearest dental clinic. 

The next patient is a swarthy track 
worker. lie '*just don* feel ver* well.*' 
The foreman has sent Juan Gomez over 
to the "repair car" because he can*t keep 
up with the other ballast tampers. The 
doctors give their verdict. 

"Juan, you're a sick man. We* re going 
to send you to the hospital in San Fran- 
cisco to get all well/' 

Juan Gomez travels to San Francisco 
in style. .At the big hospital he goes to 
one of the "hombres' " wards, hears 
from his countrymen of the wonderful 
thing:s the doctors and nurses will do for 
him, of the fine food. 

When he arrives back in Yuma he 
tells his fellow workers of the great ad- 
venture which restored him to health. 
They conclude that they are working 
for "one ver' fine boss.'* 

While he was in the hospital Juan 
Gomez was given a complete physical 
examination. If he exhibited indications 
of any disease, the doctors began treat- 
ments at once. These treatments are 
continued later when the hos[^ital car is 
in the vicinity. A complete chart of 
Juan's health problem is in the file. 

This may be comparatively unimi>or- 
tant, from the point of view of public 
safety, for the section hand, but with 
engineers, dispatchers, conductors, and 
responsible office workers, it is a vita! 
matter. Lives may depend on it, and the 
Southern Pacific is willing to spend al- 
most any sum to maintain its record, 
"ten years without a fatality to a pas- 
senj^er." 

How the system functions 

TODAY, if a clerk or a freight handler 
for the Southern Pacific anywhere, 
wakes in the morning with a severe cold 
or a pain in the head, all he has to do 
reach for a telephone and call his offict*. 

Within an hour or two, a doctor calls 
at the employee's home, diagnoses his 
ills, prescribes treatment, and orders 
medicine. Even the bill for the medicine 
is sent to the railroad cashier who han- 
dles all accounts of the hospital. 

If the patient can be treated in his 
home, the doctor continues to call daily 
until he is well. If the case calls fot 
surgery, or hospital treatment, t!ie pa- 
tient is given his "orders to the shop/' 
Of course, a good many cases may be 
treated by daily visits to the clinic. 

In recent years, every applicant for 
empinyment has been given a physical 
examination before being hired. Tenden* 
cies or weaknesses do not keep him off 
the pay roll, necessarily. But the eX- 
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IH IT A TOUGH pIOB? 

. . . then it^s an SKF" job! 

ClfECK lift cm that statement voufHelf. Look 
for evidence of it in the j«iurtiaU of fa»t rail- 
way puHHtMif^er cH>arh**H* Ten I it out iigani by in- 
c]iiiriji^ iiiUi the kind of bearing that go into 
grca t mil I i n ^ niuohi gi^'fil- crushing machined, 
mammoth river dredges. 

And yet — f^trcngih . . . the ability to Bland up 
and jM'rform un<h?r gru oiling punishment is only 
one of the featureB of SCSIF Aiili-Friction B^ar** 
in|^!4. Precision — precision that is dra>v^i as finely 
OS* one-half of one*t en-thousandth of an in<^h — is 
another factor that makes SGStF the preferred 
bearing throughout the world. 
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The Focal Point of 
Gas Production 



'^^ITH Oklahoma producing 20% of the nation's 
natural gas, centrally located in 5 states producing 
58% of this fuel, and ofenng in rich abundance ail other 
facilities required by industry — manufacturers using or 
desiring to use natural gas will find this state the ideal 
location for their factories. 

Plentiful and low-priced fuel is only one of Oklahoma's 
advantages. This state ranks second in mineral production* 
is outstanding in agriculture, has fine water and a mild, 
sunny ycaj-'round chraate which insures minimum housing, 
heating, lighting, ventilating and clothing costs. Excellent 
transportation facilities are offered and the state is cen* 
trally located for serving either the Southwest or the nation. 
So convincing arc Oklahoma's advantages that an inter' 
nationally famous economist has recently characterised this 
state as equalled in industrial potentialities by only two 
other states in the nation, 

Induftries served by the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corporation now enjoy the lowest industrial gas rate 
offered by any major gas producing and distributing organ* 
isacion. This corporation serves practjcally every large 
city in Oklahoma and many in nearby states. Our indus- 
trial department is prepared to make special surveys with' 
out obligation J and will treat your inquiry as strictly 
confidcntid. 



OKL 




OMA 



NATUKAL GASVV!Til>;CORPOKATION 

lUlsa Oklahoma CUjf 



Serving 16 Oklahoma Qtie*— One of the World's LargeJt Diitributori of Natural Gas. 
Wkfii writimg to Okulhoma Katviai. Gaj CoftPOtATioir plfotg m*niw» Nsthn'* Bmsimit 



amination does give the dt»ctors a line 
on him. It gives him contact with the 
health service, heli>s him Itiarn to use it. 
Engineers, firemen and dispatchers are 
examined periodically, as are all han- 
dlers of food in the dining-car depart- 
ment. The rest of the 60,000 oome in for 
examinations whenever the doctors can 
lay hold of them, through colds, head- 
aches, or what will you. 

So far, the company hospital has not 
assumed the obligation of caring for the 
worker's family, largely because of the 
size of the task. It involves medical ser- 
vice for at least 300,000 persons. 

Nevertheless, the company's doctors 
recognize that the health of the em- 
ployee's family affects his personal effi- 
ciency. In thousands of cases, company 
doctors have gone beyond their jobs 
and advised treatment for wives and 
children of employees. It is Dr, Coffey *s 
hope that a plan may be evolved where- 
by the company's health service may be 
extended to families. 

*'It is just good business," Dn Coffey 
said. "It means much more work for the 
staff* but the worker can't be at his best 
unless his family is well." 

Several epidemics averted 

THERE is one other aspect of this in- 
dustry's great health service that is 
worth mentioning, something entirely a 
by-product of the main operation* 

Not long ago several patients appeared 
at the general hospital in San Fran- 
cisco with a strange disease that doctors 
who sent them in did not recognize* Ail 
the men came from a certain place in 
Nevada, The headquarters staff tackled 
the problem. One doctor had an idea. 

"Did you hunt rabbits out there?" he 
asked the patients* All of them had. 

"Tularemia," he said. 

Tularemia is a mysterious disease 
communicated by the flesh of infected 
wild rabbits. The patients were treated 
and got welL Rabbit hunting along the 
line in Nevada was stopped and ^ 
tularemia epidemic was averted. 

Another time the Southern Pacifi*^ 
staff detected what might have been an 
epidemic of sleeping sickness. 

The hospital staff has uncovered and 
headed off seven separate epidemics of 
infantile paralysis. 

Since the company's doctors began 
analyzing water suppli^, typhoid fever 
has vanished from along the line. 

The most recent and startling disclo* 
sure of wide public interest has to do 
with the experiments of Doctors Coffey 
and Humber with a new treatment of 
cancer. 

In addition to the ho^ital and health 
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stjrvice, the Southern Pacific has set up 
a hfe-insurance plan whereby the rail- 
road and the (employee go "50-50" on 
life insurance. The company makes the 
first move by providing every worker 
with a $500 policy without cost to him. 
Thereafter, if he wishes additional poli- 
cies, he may take them out to the extent 
of his ability to pay one-half of the 
premium charge. The company pays the 
other half. 

The system this railroad has evolved 
to keep its workers in good repair may 
be adapted, with variations, to any in- 
dustry. In fact, it would be a more sim- 
ple operation for an industry where 
employees are grouped in a few centers. 

President Paul Shoup regards this as 
one of his company's soundest invest- 
ments. He was asked once whether he 
regarded the health service as altruism 
or business, 

**Both " he said. **Every big business 
can engage in a certain amount of al- 
truism and find it good business. What 
our neighbors along the line think of us 
has much to do with our ability to sell 
our ser\nce. 

Employees are all-important 

"IN THE final analysis, our service 
must be sold by our employees. If they 
are well and happy, they make better 
representatives of the company, they get 
more business, they operate the system 
more efficiently, and the company pros- 
pers that much more, 

"It is hard to tell where altruism ends 
and business begins in a case of this 
kind. The hc^pital and the health ser. 
vice are good business for the employee. 
He pays his dollar per month and he re- 
ceives the best medical service the world 
can provide. 

"The community health plan is sound. 
Its use might well be extended, 

'*Our community hospital has made 
possible a great deal of preventive w^ork» 
which is fully as important as the 
rehabilitation of the sick and injured. 

**As a result our employees work more 
efficiently and that is worth a great deal. 
Those who have been treated feel more 
kindly toward their employer and the 
world at large, Good-will is one of the 
greatest and most elusive assets in our 
business — or in any other. 

"As for the directors and officers of 
the company, their attitude toward this 
service is indicated by the increasing 
scope of the work. On behalf of our man* 
agement, I can say that we regard the 
good health of the company's employees 
as a vital element in the company^s 
operations and weU worthy of its en- 
thusiastic support" 



"I Had Those Figures - 

• • • somewhere in my desk 





* * Just three sKms of cost figure 9 clipped 
together ,„ Funny they should get mUlaid 
u*e 'em nearly every day-,, Could ai' 
most read *em from mcroary Should be 
in with this batch of Income statetnimtfl 
,..No; tho^ arc the sates summane**.. 
And thirst are the monthly production 
schedules . > > Don't w^nt to lose those, 
either , , * Now let's see , . /' 

Do you ever get held up in the middtif 
of nn important transaction because some 
essential piece of every-day working data 
has got itself obstinately mislaid — acct' 
dentally stuck to another sheaf of papers 
or shoved under a blotter? 

Get the Loose Leaf ring book habit, A 
set of neat, solid leather ring books will 
keep your working data all compactly ar- 
ranged just where you want it— monthly 
reports of finances, sales, production^ — es^ 
setitial data on your own. organisation, 
your customer sV your trade— all conve' 



nieotly classified in tabbed divisions, ready 
for instant reference. 

National Metal Hinge King Books tnaJce 
ideal working tools for the busy executive. 
Made with solid leather covers, steel-* 
hinged for durability and flexibtliry where 
ordinary ring books give out first. Moulded 
fibre back, colored and grained to match 
the leather, prevents scuffing* Ball-bearings 
make oval'Scction, polished steel rings 
t*pen wide at the touch of a thumb lever. 
Obtainable from your statiomT. with cel- 
luloid tab indeates and with fillers in ft 
variety of rulings* 



Get the Ring Book Habit 

^ Ndtional ^ 

Steel Hinge Ring Books 
Speed Up Executive Work 

National Blank Book Company 

LOOSE LEAF BOOKS . VISIBLE RECORDS 
MACHINE BOOKKEEPING EQUIPMENT 



NATtONAt BLANK BOOK CO., ENpt* Holvokc, Nt**i, 

Flewe icn J mc. WfKoyr oblii^tion* vour book let/ *TKc MuJ' 
trn Buiinrfti OtRte"*^ !! gtcp^bv-ntft' trip thfounh 41 rypi^ji! 
bviifnt^eui offit:e nhc^wlng how nut only ring !:iwh>|(,ii hut fiiariiv 
citlwr tiei/Jcci e&n be tipplJlrd to »iiVG 11 Ann'i time in J nuincrtr* 

N<lm4^ , 4 — *.^.»w^ . . .^^^^P^ . .-^.,*^ 



r«rh«pt vmi WGuld alio be la* 
t«r^{ed Iq. on« of the book^ 
l^a below> Check which. 

O Orguiiscd Ficti 
(4 parti) 

□ 266 V\&M for 
V^isiblc Equipment 



Whtii. teritinff la SATtOHAL BtASfK BiiOiS Co. phase m^nliou Xaiiou'i Btt^yHtftt 



Four evening classes a week meet in the studio of the Business Men^s Art Club of Chicago 

There s Real Recreation in Art 



By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN OLSON 

Pj-esidefit^ business Men's Art Club of Chicdgo 



PALETTE and brush, pencil and 
etchins tools are opening up new 
worlds for business men in many 
cities who are Followers oF the new 
amateur movement described here 



iN AN ancient Antwerp square is a 
bronze memorial to a blacksmith 
who became a great painter that he 
might win the daughter of a painter 
who objected to the blacksmith's 
prosaic calling. So infrequently has this 
happened in history that it has what the 
joumahst calls *'news value," but the 
incident was the foreninner of a move- 
ment among many busine^ men to em- 
brace art as an avocation* 

The transplanting of Quinten Matsey 
from his exertions at the forge to the 
sacred realms of the great masters was 
actuated by love for a woman, but no 
such moUve can be attributed to the 
conception and growth o£ the Business 
M^'s Art Clubs, the first of which was 
organized in Chicago, Business leaders 
of Milwaukee, Denver, Philadelphia, 
Bc^on, Cleveland, St, Louis and New 




The author, archirect by vo-* 
cation, artist by avocation 



York, followed suit and some additional 
groups now are being organized in 
California, All of these clubs are a part 
of the national order, the Associated 
Amateur Art Clubs. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Karl Buehr. 
a Chicago artist, the parent chapter was 
organized at the Chicago Art Institute 
in 1920- The roster contained 18 names 
of nonprofessional painters — business 
men whose great desire to paint far 
overshadowed their ability to execute- 
Yet from this humble beginning, with 
Mr. Eibert G. Drew, then secretary ol 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Company* 
as president, grew the movement that 
has opened up a new world to the busi' 
ness man who has a liking for pencil 
sketching, etching or color work in oW^^ 
water colors or pastels. 

An instructor was retained by tht^ 
Chicago group. He holds two evening 
classes weekly. Two other classes each 
week, composed of men more advanced 
and eager to express in their paintings 
their own individuality, work without 
expert criticism. On Monday eveninlf^ 
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**There's a sales letter 
to be proud of!'* 



The paper makes a big 
difFerence — we used 
Hammermill Bond'* 




TKK paper you use d<^es make a difference if you want the sales 
message to earn the interesc and respect of the reader. 
If your letterhead bears the water mark '"Hammermill Bond," 
the reader knows for one thing that you do business on the basis 
of standard values. For Hammcrniili Bond is the know^n and 
accepted standard of bond papers. 

Thirteen colors and white— a practical color for each depart- 
ment and branch office. Bond or ripple finish* With envelopes 
to march all colors and both finishes* 

l^oa EXACUTtVMS [ N T B RtltT R 13 GOQD LBTTE llifi A t>g 

HAMMKIMII.L PAPER COMPAK V, T R r T » PI N >J . 

Cttitkmrit: Please send mc the Working Kit of H^mmefmill Bond 
showing specimens of the paper in its thirteen caJoriP luid white. 
Jnclydc aUo some of the newer tjrpofrjtphiwl ideas m Icticr- 
laead desfign. 

Name 

POS 1 1 ' ' 

ATTACH THIS QOUPOH TO YOUi OPFtCB LETTCmHSAO 



BOND 

LOOK FOE THE WATERMAKK 



r ^ 






1 





Whm wrUing f& HAHHtiiciLt PArut CoutAmt ^/raf# mmthm Nmthn's Bniiutu 
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In Hackney Steel 



Not ju^t one or two, but iiundreds 
of industrial leaders are using 
Hackney steel containers for ship- 
; liquids, pastes, foodstuffs and 
many other kinds of bulk materialsi* 
The list includes such familiar 
names as — 

Swift 8C Cd.^ Phillips Petroleum, 
Frigidaire, Air Reduction, Interna- 
tional Oxygen, Skel- 
ly Oil, C. M. St. P. 
dcP. Standard 
Oil (Calif.) f General 
Electric, Westing- 
house ElectnCf 6c 



N. W, R< R-, Dti 
Pont, Grasselli 



The Line Is Complete 

S«aznJ«s« itf^l hetrircia with full rir- 

opmingi— St«J dnim»w^ith full r^- 
muvdblc hmda or pitmitd t^i:M^ni 
opanitii^ — *Tw-p«c« barrffl* und 

lesd stnl cyluidirn — ^SpccialAKapa. 



Chemical, Chas* Eneu Johnsoti 8C 
Co,, and many more. 

Companies who have found in 
Hackney's rugged, leak-proof con- 
struction far lower shipping costs 
— greater safety for their products 
— easier handling, emptying and 
cleaning — neater looking packages 
— better customer satisfaction. 

Let us explain the 
low ship ping cos ts o f 
Hackney steel con- 
tainers as against 
light weight pack- 
ages. Write for the 
catalog and com- 
plete details. 



PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 



4S7 Rooi«nk Bld«.* Lot Ai^kt, CmM, 




MILWAUKEE 

Wktn writing tQ Ptism Stiei* TaKJi CoiifAsrv pteoMt mtniiQA Xaii^m'J Mutiny 



the etchers foregather to share with 
one aBother the subtle mysteries of the 
dry-pointt etched-line, soft^ground or 
aquatint processes. 

To this retreat from the carking cares 
of the business day are drawn nearly 
200 men in Chicago, men from all walks 
of life, whose fin(?ers have itched to put 
down on paper or canvas the lovely 
things that are found in the out-of-doors, 
the city streets, or in some inanimate 
composition of flowers or still life. None 
is barred except professional artists and 
men tinder 30, 

Perhaps there are many — ^we know of 
some — in whom the spark of genius was 
early subdued by having their knuckles 
rapped by parent or teacher for a child- 
ish effort at sketching, and who were 
admonished that they had better im- 
prove their time in learning to "figger." 
There are those who deal in wholesale 
fish that come to the evening classes to 
paint, and forget—. Here works a print- 
er^ there an engint^r, a physician^ 
architect, banker, chemist, attorney, ex- 
ecutives and men from the lathe, in- 
dulging the urge to reproduce that which 
is lovely; representing a true democracy 
of kindred interests. 

Then come the exhibitions of the 
work; several each year, here and there, 
in schools, hospitals, private clubs, in 
the department-store galleries. Those 
more gifted achieve the uJtimate goal, 
the Art Institute, Thus the boy with the 
chastened knuckles forgets, in his hour 
of achievement. 

An octogetiarian turns patneer 

THE public press of April 29, 1930, 
noted the demise of one Alden SolmanSt 
a banker, aged 96, who blazed a brilUant 
path as a painter, although the palette 
and brush did not become the symbols 
of his avocation until he had passed the 
eightieth milestone. 

Nor are the ladies excluded from 
delving into the ancient treasure diest* 
One evening each month is set apart for 
a dinner, followed by criticism and 
analysis of the paintings, and preceded 
by a short talk on art by some outstand- 
ing painter and critic. 

Sunny week-ends call groups to work 
in the nearby woods and dunelands, or. 
in season, to the rockbound coasts of 
New England and California, or the 
mountains of the Carolinas, to return 
with "catches" that represent more last- 
ing pleasure than the finest trophies of 
the angler or the nimrod. When one 
finds and keeps the fleeting glory of the 
harvest sunset or the luscious freshness 
of the thicket after a springtime shower* 
then are margins and mergers stripped 
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10^ 



600 




DUBLEHEDER 



MAMiirvTTuiiito mr 

MAIIYUN0 8AKlNf,CO,i(C 
BAtTlNORi.Na 













MALTED, 




MILK 




H *jfi 









25.000 



SODA STRAWS 

She Sum SnaS 

rnoM 

STO WE STRAW COftPORATWI 
WiSmiGTOI, rt.lli 



POSTS 
BRAN 
FLAKES 

§ an auftc^ offireimHan 



SHREDDE 

WHOLE mm 

SHREDDED WHEAT BAJflgg; 




Makers of 

Machine Parts ❖ Food Products 
Lawn Mowers * Drug Products 
* Candies ♦ Soap ❖ Shingles « 

tiseA*W*A* Warehouses 
In Distribution ♦ • ♦ 

and so can youl 

No matter what kind of product you 
ni a n uf accurc , A . A . M^rch p nd Uc Wo rc- 
hou^ in 189 cities of the U,S-A.,Canadaj 
Cuba find Hawaii constitute a ready- 
m^dc distribution system for your goooK 
— a fiexihU svstem which can be devcl^ 
oped your business grows * , * section- 
ally, regionally, nationally. 

In every trade teiritory you arc trying 
to develop, our member warehouses can 
maintain spot stocks for you . « . ju^t as 
your Q#n branch house would dol 

We receive your merchandise in car^ 
load or less'than-carload lots, . store it 
for you until needed . , * and then dis- 
tribute it wherever you wish — tojobbcn, 
dealers or users* Your eav^ng in freight 
will be large, and you wil speed up dc-* 
livery by days and weeks. 

Send for Free Book 
Our plan of distribution U fully dc<^ 
scribed in a 32-page booklet* entitled: 
^Increasing Your SaUs Through the 
Use of A, W, A- Merchandise Ware^ 
htmses.** Send for a copy todtiy* The 
facts it presents may revolutionize your 
methods of dbtrlbution, 

MerciuirtdLiif ^atmhttuM^ DivUi^n 
AMERICAN WARBHOlJSirMEN\S ASS'N 







NERVINE 



Whfn writinff l«p AuERiCAiv WAMUOUSKiiin't Ass'w pi^iut minium Natio»*s Btmm^^ 
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A Cideji Service eiigin**er Mill gladly call and 
give you the b^nvili of hin ms^ny yeavH of pmi> 
tical luliHf^tioii experience, 

CITIES SERVICE Oil. CO. ^ , 

eo WALL ^iTREET SEW YORK < once ■ alwaysV 

Ciiiem Service Retdio Cotweriih Fridaya^ H f\ >f.. Eastern Suindard Time 





CITIES SERVICE 

GREASES 

Mtefined by experts . . . 

proved in U0*tual servi€*e 

CITIES SERVICE ex|iert.s know, from expirieiiee, llie litijior*- 
tauce of liigliMjualily grease m a part of any seienlLlic plan of 
lubrication. 

1 hey ha\e liail grease jirohlems^ f>f tbeir own — on the huge f^cjuip* 
meut in the many puhlie nliJity plants owned hy (litie^^ Service biiIk 
Bidiaries, ou Oties Service tank earsi^ tanker.% transportation lines 
and on the Citie^^ Service fleet tif more than 4(M>t> ntotor vehicles- 
Intensive research backed l»y 6ii yearn of iH-troIeum exjierienee 
haM taught (jtieB Service exp4*rt?4 h**w to woFve thefse grease proli- 
Jems — ha« enabled them t** prfMluee a ei»tn[dete line of grease's that 
prove tlieir qiiaiitv in aetiml service l>efore they 
are ever oiFered for your use* 



of their barbs and the balance sheet can 
be better subjugated. 

Quoting that talented journalist and 
fellow painter. Mr. S. J. Duncan-Clark: 

If you want an avocation which will 
take you completely— body and mind arid 
I soul — out of the world of dnidf^ery and 
routine, of business cares and sordid con- 
tacts; if you want an avocation which will 
recreate you mentally, invigorate you phys- 
ically and exalt you spiritually; if you want 
the companionship of good fellows who 
love the life of the woods and streams, and 
who are botjnd by a tie of understanding 
and appreciation, come with us. 

We invite you confidenLly because wc 
know — We know a secret Come, and we 
will share it with you. 



An Early Patent Fight 

NINETY YEARS ago Thomas 
Klanchard went down from 
Massachusetts to Washington to 
submit to Congress a then unprecedent- 
ed request. He asked that body to re- 
new for the second time his patent on 
a lathe so intricate and precise that it 
turned out reproductions in wood of 
the work of the best sculptors. 

When members of Q>ngres5 ex- 
pressed their doubt that any such 
machine could have been invented, 
Blanch a rd explained tliat they had not 
heard of it before because he had used 
it cliiefly to produce gun stocks and 
shoe lasts, that he had brought it to its 
present perlcx:tion only in the past 12 
months, and that, to prove its effi- 
ciency, he would display in the rotunda 
of the Capitol a few days later wood 
copies of busts that had bcten made of 
Calhoun and Webster by eminent 
artists* 

On the appointed day the statesmen 
found the wooden busts awaiting them 
on a table in the rotunda. Further- 
more, in another room in the Capitol 
where the inventor had set up his lathe, 
they watched the machine as it trans- 
formed a block of oak wood into the 
head and features of George Washing- 
ton. 

That was enough for Daniel Webster- 
Praising the originality and usefulness 
of the machine, he led the congressional 
fight which ended in the patent renewal 
for a second time. 

Blanchard, who was then more than 
60 years of age, had already accumu- 
lated a fortune from his many i^^' 
vent ions. He had sought that second 
renewal to prevent further pirating ot 
his device. He had decided, he told 
Webster, that too many crooks were 
(getting rich on his brain child, — X 



a«Mkuixi mvru WHi»a rr »iiairM> mm npTS* yi MmmvaiauM, vw 
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Weathertight 
firesafe blaw-knox buildings 

tvhich protect their contents 

Fire, moisture, heat and cold— these must be guarded against 
if the valuable contents of your buildings are to be protected* 

Blaw-Knox Standard Unit 
All-Steel Industrial Build- 
ings offer a high degree of 
fire protection. Their design 
and patented features of 
construction assure positive 
wea t her proof n ess- In addi- 
tion^ they are easily heated 
and ventilated. 

Blaw-Knox Buildings are 
individually designed from 
standard units. All cover 
parts are of galvaniied cop- 
per alloy steel* The roof is 
guaranteed for ten years. 

Write for publications ex- 
plaintng their long lifet low 
cost pet year^ easy and quick 
erection, flexibility^ low in- 
surance rates, and other 
pertinent facts* 

Savtj 
with 
Steel 




Bbw'Knox Building houaing mach^ 
ine shop activkicii for Erie MmLleable 
Iron Com Erie* Pa., floor space 26,000 
square fecr. Eastly heated in zero 
weather by two blower type heateirs. 



1 f ! 



Blaw'KnoJc BuHding ihown here ai 
warehouse for itorage of paper which 
must be protected agaimt dampaeiK 
and all excesses of heat and cold. 






Btaw-Knox Standard trusses, col^ 
umn&, roof sheets and other parts are 
sometimes used in combination with 
brick or concrete block. Shown here 
in garage of Rock ford Public Service 
Com p any r Rockford^ 11 L 




iriAW-K 



BlaW'Knox Building serving a& ware- 
house for Barber Asphalt Co., Phil* 
adelphia* Fa« Basic materiaU affected 
by heait cold and moisture are tafely 
housed in Blaw'Knox Buildings. 



BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

2032 Fanners Bank Bfdg*, Pitcsburgh, Pa. 

Phase $€nd me your catalogs cf 
STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS AND HANDY HOUSES 



NAME 



COMPANY 



STREET 



CITV 



S ] ATt- 



When n^ritinff ta Dt^w-KJiox CoiirAXr pkat^ mcntha KaHon't But'mttM 
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EIGHT YEARS IN AN EAGLE'S NEST 




That is the story, in brieC of two 
A, B. A* travelers cheques issued to 
George Walker by the Montrose 
National Bank of Montrose, Colo- 
rado. Lost in September, 1920 they 
were carried on the ''missing** ledger 
of the A. B. A. until December, 1928, 
when B. D. Reazin returned them 
to the bank of issue, widii the report 
that he had found them in an eagle's 
nest near Butte, Montana . . . five 
hundred miles from the place where 
they had originally disappeared. 

The cheques were still unim-^ 
paired. Eight years of western sun and 
snow had made no impression upon 
their tough fibre. Such amazing dura- 
bility yields to but one explanation 
— the cheques were made on Crane's 
Bond, the 100% new white rag paper 
that has been the leader of the Crane 
line since 180 L 

Time * . . weather . < _ an eagle's 
talons . • . take no toll of its excellence. 



CRANE S BOND 

CRANE & CO •DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

When wtiiimff U> CitAirK & Co. phaif wmfi^n Nail&n't B^sinttt 




Light Has Been 
Trained lo Work 

( Continued from page 42} 
out of it have come new processes for the 
decoration of various types of metal. 

Up to this time the two principal 
methods for metal decoration have been 
stamping in dies engraved to impart 
the pattern, or machine engraving, en- 
gine turning, and other mechanical de- 
vices. By both processes beautiful work 
is done, but naturally there are limita- 
tions. The more beautiful designs are 
relatively expensive and considerable 
capital is tied up in the hand-cut dies. 
Time becomes a factor, and some 
gradations in design are difficult to re- 
produce. 

B^be proposed to replace patterns 
for pantographs and engraved stamp 
dies with photographic positives on 
glass plates. The resinous materials were 
found to be well adapted to the mak- 
ing of glass positives and to the coating 
of metal plates to form a tougher image* 
Speed of printing, satisfactory adher- 
ence to the metal, the ability to give a 
faithful reproduction of fine detail, and 
withal speed up the rate of production 
were problems solved through research 
and experiment. 

Photoengraving of jewelry 

THE early work has been done on 
watch cases and watch faces. Given the 
photo-sensitive materials and a photo- 
graphic plate bearing the pattern to be 
reproduced on the metal and with the 
glass elsewhere clear to allow the trans- 
mission of the maximum actinic light 
to affect the resin, the process is easily 
manipulated by semiskilled operators* 
The pattern is projected on the metal to 
be decorated, the plate having been 
coated with one of the photo-sensitive 
varnishes. The pattern on the glass 
plate prevents light from falling on the 
coated metal, and here the lacquer or 
varnish is unaffected and remains solu- 
ble in a naptha developer. Elsewhere the 
light falls full on the photo-sensitive 
material causing a reaction which ren- 
ders it insoluble, 

The next step involves developing i^ 
a bath of naptha, in which there is ^ 
little dye to make easier the inspectio'^ 
of the pattern which remains when the 
soluble resin has been developed or dis- 
solved out. The pattern on the photo* 
graphic positive may now be seen in the 
color of tlie exposed metal to be etched^ 
and etching in a suitable acid bath is the 
next step. The degree of etching is of 
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Economical Transportation 



EUSHA LEE, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road^ is the authority for this statement: "No city 
in the world enjoys better railroad facilities than Phila- 
delphia. None is more adequately and completely 
served. None possesses greater transportation advan- 
tages as a manufacturing and distributing center/' 

More than 1^000 miles of trackoge lies in the city proper. 
It connects 220 freight stations and 2,000 industrial 
sidings. !t serves tidewater piers with 16,000,000 square 
feet of floor space on a frontage of 36 miles on two 
rivers. 20,000 freight cars move in and out of the city 
daily. 

This is only the beginning of even greater transporta- 
tion service for the Philadelphia area. 

The present railroad electrification program 
calls for the expenditure of one hundred and 
twenty-Five millions of dollars. 

PHILADELPHIA 

BUSINESS PROGRESS ASSOCIATION 
1442 WIDENER BUILDING 
PHILADELPHJA, PA. 



Traftsporfation fadliftes 
in the PhiladelphiQ 
Areo" wiU show you 
how lower shtpmmnt 
costs wilt increase nef 
profits. Free to execu* 
fives who request if on 
iheir business stationery, 
Addreis Departmenf W. 




BALTIMORE & O H I O - R E A D I N G - P E N N S Y LVA N 1 A 
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SHOCK PROOF Also FIREPROOF 

Means a 

LARGER Bank Vault 

for Your Investment 



I 



At no greater cost than that of the small all-steel 
vaults of other days, the baokiog house can qow 
have a larger vault, built the Steelcrete way. Not 
ooly larger, but a stronger vaults that withia all 
practical limits is proof against cutting flame^ 
fire, drill, explosives and shock — the most com- 
plete protection koown to engineeriog science. 

Steelcrete vaults protect the resources of some 
of the greatest fioaocial institutions in America. 
They may be adapted to any size of bank. Your 
local contractor and archttea insure perfect 
construction* 

Send for the FACTS about Bank Vaults— the 
results of tests, and certified endorsements from 
bankers and architects who thoroughly investi- 
gated before selecting the Steelcrete Bank Vault 
System, 




Tfa if r ti ji 1 ] y « c D ncr eted 
section of Steele retc shows 
the dcani^, imfH^ncfriblfi 
■f oiof inii£ thuc £fc«ti fe- 
lonious assault* Remember 
— wills, Itoor and roof con- 
muittgo% of the area sub- 
j ect to acuck. and need pro- 
tection equal to thai of the 
Tauii dooc. 



THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steekreie Bmldmg, Wheeling, W, Va. 

Bm^hii: BofCOQ Oeveland Philadelphia Pltt&buriEb Chicago New York Buffalo Detroit 



■P OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 

FRAME BAR ami !mtmstrial Mtihfsr Wtjui&w Guanii , , , tnduiirial Mtthhr S^ftty CtMVdt^ PrnttHigm 
M^tai L*ifh ♦ * . Ew^ram/rd Metal Outcrwtt li€mfitrciment. 




"Bank 



Vaults 



course controllable* It may be shallow 
or deep, depending on the strength of 
the acid and the time of the exposure. 
Following etching and washing, the 
etched portions may be decorated by a 
variety of means, or the resist may be 
removed in another solution and the 
whole surface finished in any one of a 
variety of ways, depending on the 
effects to be procured. 

This is a type of the modem method 
which brings with it intensified com- 
petition but which, by affording a new 
tool and a new process, opens up a 
further field for manufactured products 
and adds to the choice of those who 
package fine goods or who wish to make 
the most of decoration in adding to the 
attractiveness of their merchandise. 

If patterns may be etched on gold and 
silver, brass and broru^e, why may they 
not also be etched on steel dies? This 
too has been accomplished by a varia- 
tion of Beebe's method. The problem 
becomes somewhat more diflUcult, but 
not insuperable. The methods at the dis- 
position of those who work metals are 
thereby increased and this is a real ad- 
vantage. A selection of tools in skilled 
hands always makes for perfection in 
the final product. 

Light as a tool has just begun its ser- 
vice* Such sensitive devices combined 
with television will make all sorts of 
things possible, will accelerate and 
widen the use of remote automatic con- 
trols, and bring us still nearer the manu- 
facturing plant with a mimmum of 
operatives and perhaps to the point of 
the manless factory, just as now we 
have power stations remotely controlled 
and visited only occasionally by those 
who inspect the machines and control 
devices and replenish the supply of 
lubricants. 



Judge Gary, Pioneer 

IN 1909 Judge Elbert H. Gary, head 
of the United States Steel Corjx>ra. 
Uon, made a speech warning large 
business organizations against secrecy 
of operations and arrogant attitude to- 
ward the public. 

"The rich," he said, "must themselves 
put a stop to all this, or the mob will 
stop it. There would have been neither 
growth nor spread of antagonism to 
capital if there had not been something 
to justify it." 

It was this speech which stamped 
Judge Gary as the outstanding pioneer 
in the movement of business to take the 
I public into its confidence— J, IL 



'hem wriima In T»v Covs^iLiik^'nui Ehfahded Mktai. CoMPASttvt p!e4Sr mtntitm N«H&n*M BmMimrsM 
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Mat STROMBERQ -CARLSON dm 

John Smith 



in 



the! 



ronx 



wants a RADIO SET 

VA/fTH a trennendous number of outlefsjarge and smolUn 
" ^ the New York morkef, Stromberg-Carfson requfres hair- 
f rigger distribution service— so thot a single receiver or a truck 
IcKjd of sets can be deHvered to thefr most remote mefro- 
polltpn deater, quSckly and safely. 

Sets, tubes and speakers can't be thrown about like bean 
bags. They must be carried tenderly and set down gently. 

What does Strom berg -Carlson do when John Smith, in the 
Bronx, wonts a radfo set— todoy? Nothing— nothing at all 
But capable, experienced Bush Terminaf men do things 
-^nd John Smith gets his Strom berg -Carlson set^focfay 

Stromberg-Corlson has found it eosier and less expen* 
sive to i/se the Bush Distributton Service than to build 
and maintain an organization of ^ts own. Bush trucks, 
men, buildings, organization— these are completely 
Stromberg-Cartson trucks, men, buildings ond organi- 
zation, OS Stromberg- Carlson requires. Orders are 
filled quickly, carefully^ from the ample stock always 
on call at Bush Terminal. Strom berg -Car I son pays for 
space, service and facilities only v^/tefi| i/ and m they 
are needed* 

THIS SAWE TYPE Of SERVICE tS BEING UTILIZID SUCCESSRJUY 
6V OTHER MANUFACTURERS TO DISTIEI&UTE MEieCHANDtSE IN 
THE METROPOUTAN AREA. 



TODAY T 



h 5(?% 0/ Dhtrihmim Costs Worth SaringF 

A mAJiidkciiir^ who dUcribuitf his produce wiih Bush ficili* 
ties now pays |28p403.)O iJiKcadof 161.270, fiis cqs» when 
he ouidCAined h\% owq diitcihuiion orfii&isALioii. A wiag di 
1 32 pti^^t. SO each ycAi; Repc aJodc w»» r^uced potc 



At Bush Terminal a brood, flexible, varied service 
provides production economies and distribution 
efficiency. Seven enormous ocean steamship piers; 
miles of railwoy sidings; massive warehouses; ^ 
^,000,000 square feet of fjoor space; cold ^ 
Storoge? steam, power and heat in any x^Il 
quantify. Highest standards in receiv- 
ing, storing and delivering goods 
ond unrivalled facilities for 
manufacturing or dtstributmg 
on an "industrial opart- 
*5fiont house" basis* 



How can Bush help your business**.? 

We can't tell you in this advertisement except 
to say that Bush has solved and ts solving so 
mony diverse problems of production and distribu- 
tion that it's hard to Imagine any monufacturer or 
distrlbulor serving the metropolitan area who could 
not be helped by Bush. Ask us for fuller detoils 
of the morn service rendered by Bush, Descriptive liter- 
ature on production ond distribution will be mailed you on 
request Specific questions will be answered in full by Bush 
expert service men, thoroughly equipped by long experience 
to help you discover [ust how Bush can help your business. 



BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 



Merropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING ond MANUFACTURING 
ijcecutive Offices: 100 Brood St., Dept. New York 

?mf%t Si din at, WorohQu4«*, TrvcJi DepoJ, ond Manvroch/ring Lodi on N«w Yofk fio^f 




When tmtimff to Btria Tiiutirjii, COKrANT plem^ mcntwn N^iwn'M Btt^'nttt 
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Taking ^9^' 
the strangeness 
oiif ^travel 



You are never a stranger in any 
land if you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques^ Each Cheque 
tells others who you are because it 
carries your signature. You prove 
who you are by writing your sig' 
nature a second tiiQe at the bottom 
of each Cheque when you spend it 
Your name on a Travelers 
Cheque gives you the equivalent 
of a checking account at over 
60,000 banks, American Express 
branches and correspondents. 
Ordinary checks from strangers are 
seldom honored^ but when you 
present American Express Trav 
elers Cheques you are no longer a 
stranger, no matter where you 
may travcL 

Your name automatically intro- 
duces you to the Helpful Hand of 
American Express service. It also 
opens to you the doors of Amep 
ican Express offices where 90% of 
all American travelers abroad as' 
semble to get personal service. 

Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50^ and $100, Cost 75c for 
each $100. Sold by 22,000 Banks, 
American Express and Railway 
Express Agency offices. 

{^e new, dolLir sije 

American 

ry EXPRESS 

XJravelers cheques 

tSnd UMwt pirnined artd hooked t& at^j pan of the vJVtld 
IVkfn wriiing pk^it mMmtitfti NtUhn*i Biamtts 




On the Business Bookshelf 



OF INCREASING public in- 
terest in the last 25 years has 
been the subject of conserva- 
tion. In 1910 President Van 
Hise. of Wisconsin University, pub- 
lished ''Coaservation of Natural Re- 
sources in the United States," The work 
became, almost immediately, the most 
jxjpular presentation of the subject- 
Now, under the editorship of Loomts 
Havemeyer, the book, with a new title, 
"Conservation of Our Natural Re^ 
sources/'' has been completely revised 
and rewritten by Gar A. Roush, Fred- 
erick H. Newell, Henry S. Graves, 
George S. Wehrwein, Payl G. Reding- 
ton and Elmer Higgins. Each has re- 
written or revised that part of the book 
dealing with his own particular field. 
The work is ably done. 



WITH the remarkable growth of foreign 
investments made by Americans, a book 
showing what might have been expected 
in 14 years from average foreign invest- 
ments is particularly interesting,^ 

Mr. Stem, vice president of the Equit- 
able Trust Company, has charted the 
course of a hypothetical $25,CX)0 invest- 
ment—half in bonds and half in stocks 
—from 1914 to 1928 in each one of 13 
foreign countries and also in the United 
States and Canada, 



OF THE many books on banking, that 
by Mr, Kniffin, "The Business Man and 
His Bank,"* is especially valuable to the 
busine^ man. It is written first for the 
business man instead of for the banker, 
and is entirely readable. 

The book treats, in turn, types of 
banks, balances, checks, exchange, clear- 
ing house operations, credit, statements, 
acceptances and the Federal Reserve. 
Other less important phases of banking 
are also dealt with, and all aie treated 
in an easily understandable manner. 



UNDER a rather forbidding title,* Vic- 
tor Rc^ewater has written the dramatic 
story of the race for news from 1789, 
when the enterprising Samuel ToplifF, 
Jr., put out in a rowboat to gather in- 
telligence off incoming vessels, to the 
giant news-gathering associations of to- 
day. 

He has done a scholarly job involving 
tremendous research but he has never 



lost the drama of the story. The book is 
crammed with recitals of historic news 
beats, frequently reported by contem- 
porary writers. 

He has an interesting, and often 
thrilHng, story to write and he writes it 
as one might write a novel. 



ECONOMIC changes in recent years 
have made the problem of plant loca- 
tion one of the most important in in- 
dustrial management,'' Mr. Holmes has 
studied the problem in the interests of 
both the manufacturer and the com- 
munity. 

He has brought scientific management 
of industry down to the problem of 

location* 

Sucli factors in choosing location as 
the market, raw materials, transporta- 
tion, fuel and power, labor, laws and 
taxes have all been explained so that in- 
formation on them can be utilized to 
the best advantage. 



THE American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction has published an interesting 
book" on the proper height of buildings 
from an economic standpoint. The book 
and the conclusions are interesting. In 
brief, high buildings are considered 
economically necessary in high-priced 
land areas, as around the Grand Cen- 
tral Station in New York. 

Many factors, it is pointed out, must 
be considered in erecting a building so 



*Comervation of Our Natural ResourceJi 
by Loomis Havemeyer, and others^ 
The Macmiilan Company, New York, 

^Fourteen Year* of European Investments 
1914-1928, by S. Stem. The Bankcr^^ 
Publishmfi Company, New York, $5. 

The Busineu Man and His Bank, by Wil- 
liam H. Kniflin- Second Edition. MC' 
Graw-Hill Book C<>mpany, New Yorki 
S3. 

*History of Cooperative News*Gathering 
the Untred States, by Viaor Hos^' 
water. D. Appleton & Company, Ne* 
York, $3.50, 

'^Plant Location, by W. Gerald Holmes. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ne^ 
York, $3. 

*^The Skyscraper; A Study in the Economic 
Height of Modern Oflicc Euildinfi'* 
by W. C. Clark and J. L. Kingsi^Jn- 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc., New York. 
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' A NEW ■ " ' 

Identification Mark 

For the United States Steel Corporation 

and its Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies 




THE Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation hold in common 
this simple ideal of service — constantly to seek improve- 
ments for their products, and to make these products 
available on a basis that assures a full measure of value. 
The new mark here introduced to you stands for this 
ideal of service and is a sign of qualit>\ In future adver- 
tising and promotion work, it will be used in connec- 
tion with the well known symbols of tliis Company. 



American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 

manufacturers of black and galvanized sheets, automobile sheets, 

SPECIAL sheets, TIN AND TERNE PLATES 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 



SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 



hmunCAH Shot iwro Tiw Plath Cvaa-Asn CoummA Stwu. Com i-awv 

^tlUKIC AH flTllI. AHD W IM COMFAKT C VCLCtMM FlEKCm COWF AM t 




M AkUFACTURINO COMI>AN rK«- 



Fmjmai, Smra' ldo. a D»r Dock Got Thb LofiAtH Stbol CcrvPAtnr 

[ujifoii SrmL CoMf AKV TDrmu Co**- Iiroif * RAiuiOAn Ca 

W ATSDff AL TtFiB ComFAjrv Unmnju. Atw C«h vrr Cow paky 

MwPfrr IHftT0mt^^Ue\^ Waam Steel Pr@duruC<snip%nr» *o OwiKli . fiirw Vwtk, M. 



)f7irn tvritiitQ i0 AwiLtlCAK Sntii:t A Ti?i PlaTe ComI-asv phaie mcntim K^htt'* Bviinett 
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CKtcago 

Dttroit 
Syrac ut* 
S«A Franc rtcd 



A 




fence that says 

"KEEP OUT" 

and Means It! 



WHEN danger threatens, there most 
be no compromise with safety. Pitts- 
burgh Chain-Link Fence provides a posi- 
tive barrier against adventurers. Built of 
sturdy, substantial steel wire fabric and 
strong, tubular steel framework, it is as 
fine a fence as modern industrial methods 
can make. It is made completely, from ore 
to finished product, within our own mills, 
of special-formula copper-bearing basic 
open-hearth steel- Amply protected by a 
heavy, closely-bonded coating of zinc after 
weaving, Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence is 
certain to resist the ravages of time and use. 
Erection service is always available 
anywhere. Write to us for descriptive 
literature. 

Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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that it will be neither too high nor too 
low to obtain the best financial return. 



IN COOPERATION with the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce has published a study of wages 
and selling costs in department stores.' 

It is a thorough and scholarly presen- 
tation of a subject that heretofore has 
been much neglected. 



*THE average man must earn his own 
livelihood. He should be trained to do 
so, and he should be trained to feel that 
he occupies a contemptible position if 
he does not do so/' This quotation from 
Theodore Roosevelt is taken as the text 
of "You and Your Job"* by James John 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, and John 
Calvin Wright, director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

"Why We Work," "Choosing Your 
Job/' 'Training and Education," "Get- 
ting the Job or Earning Your First Dol- 
lar/' are some of the chapter heads in 
this book. It is written in light of the 
years of experience of the two authors. 

It is an aid in the psychology and 
philosophy of work for young men and 
women who are leaving school to get 
their first jobs. It will give others a better 
view of their daily work. 



Pittsburgh Fence 

CHAIN-LINK TYPE 

^ Whtn WfUing ia PtTTiiciGe StWEL Co> fihwtt mfmiim Nation's Bunmris 




^age Methods and Selling Costs, by Anne 
Bezanson and Miriam Husaey, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, $4.50. 

*'Yoti and Your Job, by Jamei* John Davis 
and John Calvin Wright, John WOe>' 
& Bonn, Inc., New York, $2,00. 

Recent Boolcs Received 

Is !t Safe To Work: A Study of Indtumai 

Accidental by Edison L. Bowers. 
Houghton MifEin Company, Boston, 
S2.50. 

A Billion Potential Custom era, American 
Mail Line, Seattle, Wash. 

On Asiatic trade. 

Industrial Accounting for Eacecutivt*, by 
John R Bangs, Jr. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, S5. 

Vocational PiycholoKy and Character 
Anal^'sij, by Mollingsworth-, D. 

Appleton and Company, New York, $3. 

India*! Political Criiu, by William L Hull. 
The John a Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 

The Country Newspaper and Iti Opcrationf 
by James CliGford SaHey, D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, $3. 
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Th« Goverttment anil Railroad Transpor- 
tation, by Albert Russell Eilingwood 
and Whitney Coombs. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. $4. 

The Ord^ of Thh Genemtion, by Gilbert 
Murray, Harper & Brothers Pubhahers, 
New York. $3. 

Setiiible Saf^mansKip^ in twelve pam- 
phlets, by Charles L. Low. G- P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York, 

Your m^fiiory: How To Remember and 
Forget, by Herb<*rt N. Casson. The 
Efiiciency Maga/Jne, London. 5/-, 

RaUroad Coiuolidationt by Julius Grodin- 
sky. D. Applelon and Company, New 
York, $3.50. 

Harvard 5ii»ine» Reports, Volume 7* Mc* 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New 
York $7. 

Milliont in Metgerf^by H. A* Totilmin, Jr. 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
New York. $3.50. 

Incr£a»mg Your Sales Through the Uie of 
Public Mcrchandiae WarehouMS, by 

John M. Frederick. American Ware- 
housemen's Asfiodation, Chicago. 

Aviation 'f Place in Tomorrow^* Buiine«», 

by Earl Reeves, B, C. Forbes Publish- 
ing Company, New York, $3,50. , 

Standard Costi: InstaUatioUp Operation | 
and Use, by G. Charter Harrison. The , 
Ronald Press Company, New York. $5. 

Where Fire Insurance Leaves Off, by Clar* 
ence T. Hubbard F. S. Crofts & Co., 
New York, 1930. 82.25. 

An Audit of America i A Summary of Re- 
cent Economic Changes in the United 
States, by Edward Eyre Hunt, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. New 
^'ork, $2. 

Genera] Business Science, by Lloyd L» JoneS 
and Lloyd Bertschi. The Gregg Pub- 
lish in Company, New York, 

The Lahor Injunction, by Fells Frank* 
furter and Nathan Greene;. The Mac- 
mil Ian Company, New York, 1930. S5. 

A CONSIDERATION of the labor in- 
junction from the legal standpoint, but 
t*asily understood by the layman. Amply 
supiK>rted by references. 



Comtnercial Structure of New England, by 

Edward F, Gcrish, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, LTnited 
States Department of Commerce, 
Printed by Government Printing 
Office* Wasdiington, &5 cents, 

Itiduftrial Structure of New England, by 
Charles E. Artman. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United 
Stales Department of Commerce. 
Printed by Government Printing 
O0ke, Washington, $1.30. 

Two volumes with detailed statistics 
on New England collected with the help 
of the New England Council and other 
business agencies. 



Im liow many buildings 
are you interested? 

Heat them better at less cost with Iron Fireman 




Iroo FirenuB ihcti tramgc fuel OM 
unngi a£ mmc thin >0 per t.sn% 




THI CHILDRBJ'S HOSPrTAl- 
COLUMfiUS, OKIO 

hawl tricb an tma Fireouo. Fuel 
v^wiog ttpotai Sl4d p«f montii. 
Utiimm urnpmLturc. Ne us&k^. Siirt 
40 pET Cent of fsing labor mat. 



llEMDEi oom own DOMES aod bmiom irtstitutioos, mauy of ui fed 

an interest io, or responsibility for the welfare of se\'craJ otho' 
buildings, homes, insticutioas or plants of those who, for oac 
reason or another, *rc inclined to Ic^ upon us, 

Umy busiijcss men arc listing every home or building for which 
they feci directly or indirectly rcspoosiblc, and arc asking Iron 
Fireman engineers to check up and report back on what Iron Fire- 
man would cost , , . what it would save , , . and what improve- 
ments in hcanng condidofw it could be cj^cctcd to make in each 
individual case. 

Iron Fireman is made in sisecs to do any firing job from the small 
home furnace tip to large commercial heating and power plants. 
It is sold and serviced by a natiooal organizatioo of engineers and 
dealers. Usen are receiving a firing service so reliable and so 
economical that Iron Fireman, on an average, writes itself off the 
books in '30 months OP fuel cost savings alone! 

Iron Fireman engineers will gladly make a survey md report to 
you, without obligation, on what Iron Fireman would do for you, 
in any building or home iu whose heating or power vou ate inter- 
cstcd. Catalog on request. Iron Fireman Manafacturing Company, 
Ptjrtland, Oregon, Branches in Cleveland - Sc. Louis - Chicago. 
Subsidiaries in New York and Milwaukee. Dealers in principal 
cities. 



•hidtairid ii«w. U iomenk plm ibe amgt jw cmf fuel tawing h crta grtattr* ha 
became a At ibbcH Mwllef cwr ccHHunpikiii, itt mmfim \mtAtmtat an leu. A nan 
Ubulitipe «f Ind cofa in hsmm h«Eia| plaatt ihawM Oua Log Firtaaii Bwri $a 
•TPffc tsaml fwl coff aatiag ot m ^ ham fcr tatm. « ihi*k 



Iron Fireman 



BUHNER 



AUTOMATIC COAL 

• ^ , fhe machine 

that mad$ coal 

m auumatk jud 



Whtn uritiitff t& laojr FtaiMA* MAJft^TAcrcirxo Cowpany pkatt mfniim Naiwm*t Butiuts£ 
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MACHINERY - EQUIPMENT 




BANKERS TO 
INDUSTRY 
EVERYWHERE 




SOLD ON CREDIT— 
FINANCED BY C. LT.— 

DOES your Company make or sell a standard line of 
machinery or equipment? There is a C l,T. represen- 
tative in your territory, a trained finance man who will be 
glad to sit in with your officers and advise you from our 
experience with all phases of time payment selling. 

Out in the markets where you sell there ore other C. L T, 
men operating a great network of local offices which give 
that much needed ctose-up service in checking credits, 
moking collections and following up instalment details. 

In NewYorki Chicago, Son Francisco and Toronto are the 
head offices of C. LT. Companies^ with resources to meet 
the financing requirements of any client however large, 
and with an organization which permits efficient, continuous 
service ot fair rotes to all clients whether national manu- 
facturers, regionof distributors or local merchants* 

^ ^ 

Among other types of products sold on credit and financed by 
C, I. T- are aircraft, automobiles, furniture, radios, refrigerators, etc 

^MERCIAL JnVESTMENt[rUST 
CORPORATION 



Executive Offices 



On e Pork Ave», New York 



Sifbii diary ond AffUioted Ope ro ting Cofnpanlei with Mead Offkes in 
N«w York • CKic^gQi * Son Francuco * Toronto * London • Berlin 
firu^tek * Par if * Copenhogeii * Havana * Son J von, P. ^> • BtieniOf 
Air«t - Sao Poulo > Sydnt^j AustroUa^ Of¥lG«i fn mQrm iKon 160 dH^U 



CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $100,000,000 



What Wall Street Is Talking About 



ByMERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 



ECX)NOMIC realities change fash- 
ions in business thinking. As 
a result of the stern require- 
^ ments of the readjustment 
period, executives have found 
opportunities for further heightening 
operating efficiency where none seemed 
to exist before. Furthermore, consumers 
have temiTorarily modified their habits 
in ways that "new-era** prophets a year 
ago would have considered impossible. 

Necessity is a powerful convincer. 
Accordingly, tJiere has been during re- 
cent months an unheralded elimination 
of sore spots and weaknesses from the 
business structure. Behind the recession 
there has been a healing procesSp which 
has put the body economic in a stronger 
condition than before. The comeback 
doubtless will be somewhat slow, but the 
stage is gradually being set for a new 
and larger period of expansion and de- 
vek>pment. 

Perhai>s the most profound altera- 
tion is psychological Men have with- 
drawn their faith from the principle of 
the lottery, and are again turning their 
thoughts to working and saving. The 
pilgrimage of young men from the high 
schools, colleges, business offices and 
professions into Wall Street has been 
stopped, and there is a new recognition 
that wealth creation lies in the produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities. 

The social cost of these indirect bene- 
fits of depression is heavy, and in a 
more civilized economic society there 
perhaps will be gentler ways of ridding 
business and finance of jxTiods of in- 
flation. 

The causes of recession go deep, 
and were to a large extent sown months 
back during the earlier iwiod of over* 
exploited business expansion and bull 
marke£s. Overdoses of easy money in 
the summer of 1927, for example, fielt>ed 
to bring about a situation three years 
later when money was infinitely cheai>er, 
yet unwanted. 

President I I<K>ver and modern econo- 
niists have raised hojies for preventive 
medicine in business, and it is to be 
hoped that the trend will be in that di^ 
rection, especially since business is com- 
ing more under the sway of e(!icient and 



scientific managers, who are gaining at 
the expense of the old-fashioned hit- 
and-miss i5chooL 

♦ 

THOUGHTFUL observers are reluctant 
to give a lime table for business recov- 
ery, especially in view of the liigh mot- 
taiity of forecasters' reputations in the 
last year. Professional prophets, such as 
the Mar\^ard Economic Society, erred in 
underestimating the extent and duration 
of the recession. 

The Administration, which did wish- 
ful thinking in published bulletins at 
least, was premature in predicting a re- 
turn of prosfierity. A French journalist 
recently revealed that privately Presi- 
dent H<Kwer has recognized the serious- 
ness of the business situation. He has as 
a matter of fact considered the situation 
[larallel to the setback in 1907-08. 

An examination of the fundamental 
forces at work encourages the belief that 
the next major movement will be up- 
ward. As this issue reaches the reader, 




Eugene Meyer has been appointed 
by President Hoover as the new gov< 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board 



seasonal forces will be operative to 
heighten trade substantially above the 
low summer levels. Business ought to 
march upward for the remainder of the 
year, and for the first half of next year. 

The statistical department of one of 
the great corporations predicts normal 
business by next July, and trade two per 
cent above normal by the end of 1931. 
This seems a sensible, temiiered forecast, 
which may prove somewhat of an un- 
derstatement. 

IF there is to be a gradual revival of 
prosperity, common stocks will ulti- 
mately lienefit, but exjierience has 
shown that there has been a variety of 
false starts before the real climb. 

Monetary conditions are especially 
favorable to bonds, and it seems rea- 
siinable tf> exiiect a bull market in bonds 
before another bull market in stocks. 

Meantime, the lay investor ought to 
adhere to a balanced investment diet, 
consisting of cash, short- and long-term 




Roy A. Young, former governor of 
the Boardf resigned to become head 
of the Boston Federal Reserve Bank 
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Take charge of the Middle West next weef 

A district manager for an Eastern shoe company was 
promoted to a bigger job< His salary increased. His 
surplus for investment increased. 

But, his executive duties also increased. Between 
sales meetings^ road trips and office work^ he could 
devote less attention to his own holdings. Formerly 
he had "shopped around" among difFerent invest- 
ment houses » Would he save time and trouble by 
dealing with a single large investment organization f 



What he will find in National City service 



CONVENIENT OFFICES, 

National City offices throughout 
the world are at his command. 

INVESTMENT EXFERIENCE. 

He will be dealing with an organi- 
zation with a background of over 
a century of financial experience. 



MARKET CONTACTS* 

National City offices are in close 
touch with all investment markets. 

INVESTMENT RANGE. 

National City's broad lists are made 
up from the world's finest invest- 
ment offerings. 



Whatever v<?f^r investment pro!>lem may be^ you will find prac- 
tical and prompt assistance at your nearest National City office. 

The National City Company 

NATIONAL CITV BASK BUILHtSG^ HSW VOEJC 



I N V E S T M E 



SECURITIES 



Resourcefulness 



is ihe great American asset. On every page of American 
businesB history it writes iU tribute to men who knew how 
to think *'out of the groove*' and find new, ingenious wayn 
to meet the new problems that shifting conditions hrou||;ht. 
Examples of resourcefulness that may he applied to various 
business enterprises are reported consistently in every 
issue of Nation's Blsiness that comes from the press- 



bonds, preferred stocks and selected 
common stocks. A balanced diet consti- 
tutes a hedge against conditions, and in 
this era of exploded prophecies the 
sagacious will want to preserve their 
principal irrespective of the temporary 
vicissitudes. 



CONSUMPTION seemingly has been 
running ahead of production » and has 
thus been gradually laying the basis for 
recovery. 

Caution may cause the recession to 
swing further than warranted by funda- 
mental conditions^ but, if that is the 
case, the swing back will be more violent. 

Perhaps as John M. Hancock, partner 
of Lehman Brothers, remarked, busi- 
ness win turn when business men tire of 
t>eing pessimistic 



OPTIMISM is still the normal state of 
the American business man. In times of 
recession^ he is inclined to say nothing. 

The spirit of the period was caught by 
a drawing in a recent New Yorker. It 
showed two peddlers meeting in Grand 
Street. One asked the other how business 
was, and he was greeted only with sil- 
ence. Protesting, he received this counter 
question from the other peddler, "Does 
Macy's tell Gimbers?*' 



THE Northwest and perhaps the South 
were seemingly less adversely affected 
by the drought than the Middle West, 
The industrial Middle West, moreover, 
has perhaps been hardest hit by the re- 
cession phase of the business cycle. Col- 
lections of finance companies indicate 
that the eastern seaboard and the 
Pacific Coast showed relatively more 
stability. 

J. A. Lengby, executive of the Great 
Northern Railway, in a message to this 
department, said: 

"The drought has reduced crops in 
some sections along the Great Northern, 
but other sections are going to come out 
very well Taking our territory as a 
whole, I think we are justified in saying 
that the farmers along the Great North- 
em are going to be tn a much better 
situation than those in other districts. 
Usually the bulk of the crops in our 
territory moves to market in October 
and November, depending of course on 
market conditions. Diversification is 
probably the most outstanding develop^ 
ment in this territory.*' 

Though the drought was an unfor- 
tunate incident, it came at a time when 
it helped to raise the nation from a 
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Investing in Underlying Industries 



UNDERLYING tlie present and future 
development of all tnodern countries 
are their great basic industries, engaged in 
I liming raw materials into eommerrial pro- 
ducts and distributing them to consumere. 
The growth of these industries has been re- 
markable and, regardless of minor fluctua- 
tions, should continue to be very great. 

Total ]>etroleum production for the four year 
period 1901-05 was 100 million barrels. In 
1928 alone it was 900 million barrels- During 
this 1901-03 period steel products in the 
United States were about 13 million long 
tons. They advanced to about 37 
million in 1928, Mineral products 
increased in value from slighllyover 
1 billion to well almve 5 billion 
doUars. Between 1899 and 1927, 
mamifaelured fooil products increased 



m 



in value of annual production from 2 billion 
to 11 billion dollars. 

In keeping with its policy of broad diversifi- 
cation^United Founders Corporation, directly 
and through subsidiaries, invests in industrial 
securities carefully selected for present 
soundness and future prospects* These have 
been chosen from minings oil^ iron and steel, 
food and tobacco products, merchandising, 
and otlier industrial companies. On May 31, 
1930, the condjined portfolio included 79 
American industrials, and 64 chosen from 
18 countries throughout the world. 

United Founders, directly and 
through subsidiary investment coni' 
panics, also has broad holdings in 
five major fields; insurance, public 
utility, railway, investment com- 
pany and banking. 



UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 



4 TTii^ aifvertisem^nt is the fifth of a series outHning tJie investment adivitim of Uniied Founders Corporation ► 
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An Imiiurtaut €oii^iil«^riitioii for National 
Maiiiifaeturers anil 0istribiitors 



NATIONAL 
BANK 



ST. LOUIS' 
URGLST 
BANK 



>^ NATION 

M mot 



StRVJCL 



60 

MROJTOPSI 



[OFrictfisI 



'^COMPLETE 



NATIONAL business comes 
to St. Lotus to develop its 
trade in the South and Cetitral 
West, An important considera- 
tion in these trade catpansion 
plans^ is an influential banking 
connection. The First National 
Bank, St. Louis' largest bank, is 
a center of influence in the busi^ 
ness lifeof this vast trade territory. 
A cting as the financial representa" 
tivc in tliis territory for natiotial 
manufacturers and distributors, 
this organization has not onty a 
national point of view, but ejf- 
ccprional facilities for rendering 
every banking service* 



FIRST NATIOM/VL BANK 

ST. LOUIS' LARGEST BAMK 



Mi'M 
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lethargic psychological depression. The 
emergency relief emphasized anew the 
capacity of the country to carry on large 
ventures successfully. 

Where huge surpluses were threatened, 
the drought even brought relief by help* 
ing to bring supply and demand in bet- 
ter balance. However, the drought was 
blind, chaotic, uneven and unintelligent 
relief, helping some at the expense of 
others. 

The relief, for example, might have 
been enjoyed by the wheat growers in 
the Argentine and in Australia at the 
expense of the corn growers in Iowa. In 
the past, American farmers have usually 
got as much or more money from small 
crops as from large. 



LARGE developmental programs in the 
Far West point to better conditions. 
A. J. Mount, president of the bank of 
Italy National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, told me : 

*'The question as to whether there is 
any evidence of approaching business 
improvement in this district must be 
bisected into what might be termed a 
positive and a negative factor. The posi- 
tive factor relates to the actual beginning 
and the active prosecution of a number 
of development plans from one end of 
the a>ast to the other. 

"Up in Washington, a few miles out 
of Wenatchee, we see preparations com- 
pleted to build the first dam across the 
Columbia River, a development that 
will call for the expenditure of soine 
$15,000,000 within three years. This will 
inaugurate the movement for the open- 
ing up of the whole vast Columbia 
Basin, a project that will run second 
only to Boulder Dam. 

"Farther south, construction work has 
actually begun on the Great Northern- 
Western Pacific Railroad hookup, which 
calls for the building of a 200-mile relay 
of track between Klamath Falls. Oregon 
and Keddie, Calif., and which will result 
in the bringing of a fourth transoon- 
tinental rail system into Central Cali- 
fornia. More than that, it will give the 
Old Northwest of the Dakotas, Wyom- 
ing and Montana a new seaport, which 
chances to be one of the finest and most 
commodious harbors in the whole world, 
the Port of San Francisco. 

"I am also advised that surveys for 
the railroad into Las Vegas, Nev.» pre- 
liminary to the building of Boulder Dam 
across the Colorado River, are under 
way. The United States Reclamation 
Service already has its project manager 
on the ground at Las Vegas, and that 
means that this epochal project will go 
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ahead at an ever-widening and increas- I 
ingty rapid pace, 

"I do not think I am overstating it 
when I say that the wholt* Pacitic Slopi' 
presents a j)anorama of development. 
Ordinarily, general business expansion 
is built on such fundamental improve- 
ment and expansion of natural resources. 
By every economic law, trading of all i 
sorts should be greatly stimulated, all 
types of industrial and mercantile in- 
ventories should be greatly renewed, i 
both buyers' and sellers* markets should 
reach a more even and stable equili- 
brium and the evidences of depression 
should disappear. i 

"But somewhat there is a tendency to 
disregard the fact that the great, motive 
forces of progress are at work every- 
where, and that is where the negative 
factor mters in. It is an extraordinary 
period in which business must wait for 
renewed public confidence despite the 
fact that the jiosition of business tn 
general is becoming appreciably strong- 
er every day. The most sensitive eco- 
nomic barometers fail to record any 
particularly low pressure areas any- 
where as far as actual business stability 
is concerned. 

**Therefore, I think that the most im- 
portant question the economists must | 
answer now is how much of this present 
depression is based on actual business 
conditions and how much on the state 
of the public mind?" 

BUSINESS is surprisingly interrelated. 
Summer children's camps, resort hotels 
at home and abroad, and night clubs 
have all experienced subnormal book- 
ings. But in the face of recfssion, minia- 
ture golf courses have boomed. As a 
matter of fact, certain exceptional in- 
dustries and certain outstanding cor- 
porations have been able to buck the 
trend. 

The publiC'Utility industry, especially 
water companies, the foodstuffs, electri- 
cal equipment industry, and tobacco 
trade have stood up relatively well. 

Moreover, according to a compilation 
of the Standard Statistics Company, 
nearly 100 listed corporations showed 
higher net earnings in the first half of i 
depressed 1930 than in the correspond- 
ing period of the boom year 1929. These 
performers were exceptional. Three hun- 
dred and eighty^three representative 
conxjrations reported an aggregate de- 
cline in net income of 24 per cent, com- 
pared with the first half of 1929, Of 
these, 339 industrial companies showed 
a shrinkage of 27 per cent in earning 
power; 28 railroads a setback of 36 per 



bid formula has chansed 



''No longer can the business man work Kard (or twenty years, attain 
success and then sit back to reap the rewards of diligent effort. It 
could be done in 1900 . . it can't be done today. 

"Competition and chanse and the passing of time have together 
wrought a great variant in the old success Formula. A man may work 
hard and attain success , , but he must work even harder to hold on to it 
"In the twrnldrng of an eye^ the labors of a lifetime can be swept away 
In the current of change. Overnight, something new . . produced in 
a new way . . may relegate your product to the industrial junic heap>" 

from NAmN'S BUSINESS 




And > . to know what these swift changes ore 
doing for producers ond users of power « « lead- 
ing engineers ond executives visit the Nation o I 
Power Show from every industrial cenfer of this 
country ond the world* Each yeor the number 
of visitors has increosed* This year*s Exposition 
Will surpass aN predecessors in interest, in vol- 
ume, in importance. 

Let nothing keep you from this, the outstanding 
engineering activity of the yeor. 



Mdnagement Intem&tlonel Exposition Company 

December 1 to 6^ Grand Central Palace, New York 

. 




The Securities of 
Ohio Corporations 

which Include those of muny companies char are vital factoti 
in th^ great industrial structure oi the United Statea, have 
attracted investment capital from probiibly every swtc fti the 

Union. 

We have maintained fcit yean, in our Cleveland office, nn 
Ohio Securities Department, devoted exclusively to Ohio ic^ 
curities, listed and unlisted, which is now being used by in- 
vestors in all parts of the country. It ii aupplcfncnted by offices 
m Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton^ Massillon and 
Akron, Ohio, private wire connections and memberships in 
the Cleveland, Ciodnnnti and Columbus Stock Exchanges, 
Through this depaftment we offer a htjghiy spedaliaed scrviee 
in Ohio securities. 



OTIS & CO. 

Established 1H99 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 

MtmbtTS New York and oth^ leuding Stock Exciutnges 
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BE it ever so palatiali be it 
ever so bumble, there's 
no place like home for wal- 
loping one*s thumb wiih 
a hammer — and who hasn't! 
Not all of us, however, will 
get off that easy. ^ 

Slipping in the bathtub, 

tumbling downstairs, stumb- L 

lifig over the children*s play- 
thiogs — such everj^day inci- i 
dents account for two out of 
every five non-fatat home ac« 
cidents— while one out of ^ 
every four fatal injuries occurs j 
under the domestic roof* 

But why all the gloom? You 
fi^wV help what you cant help! 
But yau fan y^cna^ize — mad 
make home, sweet home. 

An y^tna Accident Policy 
will help keep you on your 
feet financially — and, of course, 
provide for the family should 
the accident prove fataL 

Why riot see or phone the Mtm 
Ageot in your communUy for de* 
tails? He's a man worth kn owing. 
Tear this out as a remiader* 



Company 
;€iaji LifelaawnucG Company 
Aucoxuobife laiunnc^ 

Siaadard Fire Infuraace 
Compd.ay, Haf tfard, CojiOhi 
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cent, whereas 16 public-ulility corpora- 
tions reported an increas>e of 2 per cent 
in net income. 

# 

THE resignation of Roy A* Young from 
the chairmanship of the Federal Re- 
serve Board on account of the penur- 
iousness of the salary emphasizes a fool- 
ish trend in American lift\ There is a 
reluctance to paying market salari^ for 
mlent. The result is to tend to limit the 
array of officeholders to rich men or to 
those who intend to benefit indirectly 
from public service. 

Until recently, popular prejudice kept 
the very rich from officep but the late 
President Harding shattered that tradi- 
tion in appointing Andrew W. Mellon 
to the secretaryship of the Treasury. As 
for the others, many are attracted by 
opportunities for graft and perhaps still 
more by a belief that public office is a 
stepping stone to lucrative berths in pri- 
vate business. Until public office pays 
reasonable salaries, the effort to make 
governmental work a life career wiU be 
destined for disappointment, 



BUSINESS observers are discussing the 
so-called "easy-money fallacy," recog- 
nizing that mere cheap money does not 
magically bring prosperity. The pros- 
f>ect of profits is in the last analysis 
what induces the executive to project 
new enterprises or to increase the scope 
of his operations, not the mere fact that 
interest rates happen to be low. 
One reader asks: 

*'May not the lag between the decline 
in credit rates and revival in business 
be explained as the time taken to iron 
out and to readjust the stresses and 
strains that arose during prosjierity, the 
major difficulties being maladjustment 
of different sets of prices and lack of 
equilibrium between supply and demand 
in certain groups? If easy credit is the 
cause of revival, why such long lags?" 



IS the country on the eve of a turn- 
about in copper prices? Some of the 
large copper vendors say so. The head of 
one of the principal copper companies 
told me: 

'*It is my opinion that the price of 
copper within any reasonable limitation 
does not affect the consumptive demand. 
The price of raw copper is such a small 
fractional part of the total cost of fin- 
ished products in which copper enters, 
that a difference between a very low and 
a reasonable price is not a consequential 
factor in the cost of the manufacture or 
fabrication of such products* 



**The current price is a reflection of an 
unjustifiable overproduction which re- 
sulted in surplus stocks and does not 
reflect either the value of the metal or 
any adequate margin of profit/* 



W. J. DONALD, managing director of 
the American Management Association, 
after a sur\*ey of farm conditions^ con- 
cluded : 

'it may be that the frontier of man- 
agement lies in agriculture and that the 
West will produce new contributions to 
management as it has In many other 
phases of American life. If corporation 
farm management can produce wheat 
at 25 to 30 cents a bushel, what hope is 
there for the marginal farmer? 

*'The marginal producer will continue 
to suffer in agriculture just as he always 
has in every other line of business. In- 
stead of pitying the marginal producer, 
we should encourage the efficient pro- 
ducer, and if modern methods mean 
large-scale operations, what of it? 

"There will always be marginal pro- 
ducers but, instead of trying to enlist 
our sympathy, they ought to enlist the 
help of professional managers and prac- 
tical help will be identical with modern 
management." 

♦ 

JAMES W. GERARD^S list of the 59 
men who rule America caused much dis- 
cussion. They are men of great influence. 
But Mr. Gerard's characterization of 
these men is a h^T^erbole. 

In the first place, the list overiooks 
the great importance of men of vast 
local reputation, such as Herbert 
Fleischhaker of San Francisco. 

Moreover, it also overlooks the fact 
that we are not entirely a nation of 
serious thinkers. Will Rogers, Believe It 
or Not Riptey, Amos 'n'Andy, and Clara 
Bow also sway the populace. 

Though politicians as a class may be 
shifting into the background, men like 
Alfred E. Smith and Herbert C. Hoover 
are more than mere pupt>ets. 

But there is fundamental truth in Mr. 
Gerard's imputation that the center of 
power has been shifting from politicians 
to busing statesmen. Nowadays, crea- 
tive bankers and resourceful industrial 
executives acquire sovereign influence, 
and they hold their sway only during 
good behavior. 

Two decades ago. instead of picking 
59 men, Mr. Gerard might have picked 
only the late J, Pierpont Morgan. In- 
cidentally, John K. Winkler, in his new 
book, "Morgan the Magnificent," pre- 
sents the first citizen of Wall Street in 
new lights and hues. 
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The ABC of Rail Holding Companies 



{Continued from page 17} 
organizations have made repeated ef- 
forts to get more effective unification 
within their structure. Time and again 
they have submitted to the Commerce 
Cdmmission plans for true amalgama- 
tion of two or more operating car- 
riers. It is conceivable that in the minds 
of the leaders who have assembled this 
groups the present webwork of holding 
corporations is merely a transition ex- 
pedient, presently to be discarded when 
more workable, permanent forms of 
organization are attainable. 

Since railroads are at bottom re- 
markably human business institutions, 
struggling foi traffic that is their life 
blood, this factor of influence on traflic 
can stimulate much advance toward 
merger. 

In many ways the contest over own* 
ership of connections between the great 
carrier groups really represents a con- 
tinuation in intensified fashion of old 
rivalry on a new plane, and at bottom 
presages sharpened rather than lessened 
rail competition. 

As yet congressional reaction to the 
study of newer rail linancing methods 
has been far from violent. The charac- 
teristic sufficiently obvious in it— by 
which domination over vast aggrega- 
tions of property is achieved by indi- 
viduals who bear only a minor share of 
whatever hazard there is in ownership 
— has been somewhat criticized. The 
conservative retort is that investors in 
holding cxjmpanies know the facts or 
should know them. Likewise, many 
thoughtful legislators consider that the 
corporate form the modem investment 
trend is taking is entitled to congres- 
sional respect for several reasons. 

The comment of Senalor Fess 

"CERTAINLY, the important thing m 
public interest is to see that nothing is 
done to interrupt the supply of new 
capital to railroads," Senator Fess of 
Ohio commented in explaining this 
viewpoint, "That Is what concerns me 
most in approaching the inquiry. We 
know that investment trusts and their 
like are custodians today of an ever- 
growing proportion of the capital that 
accumulates for the supply of industry, 
and we know, too. that railroads are 
always going to need new capital to 
finance their progress, 

"Now I am anxious that nothing be 
unnecessarily put into legislation which 



will hamper markets for railroad se- 
curities or limit the opportunity of cor- 
Ix>rations and investment institutions 
to deal in them, which would destroy 
their liquidity and so injure or restrain 
railroad credit. That is a real danger 
that we ought to be careful to avert." 

Neither is the railroad labor union 
intervention in the consolidation ar- 
gument likely to raise serious obstacles 
to final adjustment. Any reduction in 
labor forces possible from rail merger 
can, with little difficulty, be so planned 
that the normal retirements and de- 
partures of workers from service will 
more than equal the decreases sought. 

Two views of the situation 

ADDITIONALLY, while the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is plainly dis- 
concerted by the escape from its control 
over consolidations which the rise of 
the holding companies has effected, 
there is obvious disposition in railroad 
and banking circles to accept the reality 
with a great deal of philosophy. The 
wholesale national plan of the Commis- 
si on for consolidations has not met with 
entire favor in those quarters. 

Even people who look for more effi- 
cient transport operation at l^ser costs 
to result from consolidation of rail- 
roads are inclined to concede that the 
proper way to the end would be to en- 
courage relatively slow and selective 
steps toward the final goal It is argued 
that the size and scope of new and 
greater railroads should be determined 
by the initiative of railroad manage- 
ments rather than by the notions of a 
government bureau. Many regard hold- 
ing companies as logically engaged in 
experiments with the possibilities. 
Moreover, in consolidation matters^ the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
dealing with questions of ownership, 
facing all the time the old adage that 
j>ossession is nine jx>ints of the law. 

A government tribunal that assumes 
to tell one group of owners to sell and 
another to buy railroad properties is 
inviting disregard of its own proposals. 
Railroad consolidation is now danger- 
ously near stalemate. Rather few rail- 
road men expect it to come out of that 
chancery unless and until Congress and 
Commission let owners and operators of 
railroads have wide latitude in which to 
make progress with merger along the 
lines of proven advantage to themselves 
and the national inters. 
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A IR and sunlight pour into window 
^ openings like water through an 
opening in a dam ... in uncontrolled 
volume. 

But break up this torrent, diffuse it, 
and you gain all the advantages of 
adequate light and ventilation without 
the objectionable features of glare and 
drafts. 

See how Victoria Venetians with 
their true, even slats (readily adapted 
to any angle desired) break up the 
light, diffuse it* Light enters even the 
farthest corner* You gain the advan- 
tages of having all the available sun- 
light and with it, ventilation. 

Not expensive either, Victoria Vene- 
tian Blinds sell at a price that in a few 
short years represents a very substan- 
tial saving over any other kind of 
window equipment, 
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James A. Farrell, Master of Steel 



(Cmt'mmi from page 36) 
that any more testing was necessary. 

** *What do you think I'd better do?' 
he said. 

" 'I think you'd better come down to 
the bank with me and lift the drafts/ I 
answered. He did and I went back to 
Pittsburgh with the money/' 

Selling was hard work 

THAT was the third turning point in 
young Farrell's life, and the end of steel 
making, or the supervision of it, for sev- 
eral years. From that time on selling 
was his line. Perhaps other incidents 
had given Mr. Oliver a line on the sell- 
ing ability of his sufjerintendent, but at 
any rate Farrell never went back to 
suf:»erintend production. 

Selling steel was just about as hard 
work in those days as making it. The 
hours were likely to be longer even than 
the twelve-hour shifts to which Farrell 
was accustomed. Trains were few, roads 
were dirt or mud and travel was by 
carriage or on foot. Hotels were far 
from what even the small towns afford 
today. 

Young Farrell got some practical les- 
sons in competition in this kind of work. 
One day he went up into New England 
to call on a manufacturer. On the train 
he met salesmen from three competitive 
mills all on the same errand. All four 
footed it out a couple of miles from the 
railroad station to the plant and tackled 
the prospective buyer together, 

**Boys/' said the buyer, *T[l tell you 
what ril do, I know all your mills and 



can use the steel from any of them. Til 
give you each a slip of paper and you 
write down just what your price and de- 
livery will be. Each one put his bid in 
my hat. Then 111 look em over and the 
one who makes the best bid gets the 
order" 

They all agreed. When the bids were 
examined Farrell's was the highest and 
he lost the order. But he knew the cost 
of his product and his bid had covered 
that and a close profit for his concern, 
fie was beaten by a lower price. 

Sometime afterward, however, he 
learned from the man who got the order 
that his bid had been below cost and his 
mill had lost money on the business. 
The other bids had been below cost, and 
Farrells had been the only sound one 
submitted. 

The next year when Farrell went to 
call on that buyer he found none of his 
earlier competitors seeking the business 
and he got the order at the price he had 
bid before. 

This kind of experience proved Far- 
reirs quality as a salesman and before 
long he was in charge of the New York 
sales office, taking orders for Oliver 
steel and wire from all over the world. 

Now his heritage of the sea began to 
tell. He understood foreign trade and its 
true relation to domestic occupation, 
and he put this understanding to good 
use for his employer. Time and again 
when the home market was slack, when 
other mills were running on part-time 
or shut down, the Oliver plant was busy 
filling the orders Farrell had obtained 
all around the globe. He had an agree- 




He turned and looked down the lad, then his hand 
went into his pocket and came out with a gold piece 
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ment with Mr. Oliver that his foreign 
orders should be cared for, no matter 
how the domestic market stood. It was 
soon made plain liow that policy stotxl 
them in good stead when the domestic 
market was not taking its usual amount. 

Established in the selling end of the 
business, and with his reputation grow- 
ing* Mr. Farreil's nest long step was 
not around another turning point, but 
in the same direction he had been travel- 
ing. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was formed, and soon established 
the Steel Products Company to handle 
the foreign business of its subsidiaries. 
Seeking the best foreign salesman of 
steel, the Corporation chose Mr. FarreU 
president of the Products Comp-jany. 

Experience in shipping 

NOW he came back to the sea again, 
for as president of the Products Com- 
pany it was part of his business to pro- 
vide means of delivery for steel sold 
abroad. That meant ships. Here he was 
practically and widely in the shipping 
business, engaging freight space, allot- 
ting cargo, chartering vessels and man- 
aging their operation, Then, under his 
inspiration, the Corporation began to 
build its o\^'n ships and he managed, in 
effect, their voyaging. 

So, when the Corporation wanted a 
presidait early in 1911, it had in James 
A, Farrell a man who embraced in his 
own experience the three great funda- 
mentals of production, merchandising 
and transportation. 

But it is his avocations, rather than 
his vocation, that, to my mind, best il- 
lustrate and exhibit Mr, FarreiU There 
are at least three in which he is greatly 
interested— foreign trade, shipping and 
education. 

I do not know the relative impor- 
tance in which he regards them. His 
own experience in quitting school while 
only a boy has made him almost pa- 
thetically wistful about the benefits of 
school training. Yet he is one of the best 
educated men I know, and naturally, 
for all his life he has had the over- 
mastering desire to learn that sprang 
from his early deprivation, 

Mr* Farrell himself has put his own 
attitude toward scholastic training and, 
for that matter, toward several other 
important matters as well, in almost 
epigrammatic form, St* Bonaventure 
College conferred the degree of LL,D- on 
him not long ago. His response was 
brief, but four of its few sentences threw 
brilliant light on his own life- One dealt 
with the matter of educational training, 

"The stem problems of today/' he 
said, **require stem trainings and do not 
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admit of vocational short cuts/' CompIU 
menting St. Bonaventure upon the habit 
of hard work which it steks to inculcate 
in its students Mr. Farrell said : 

*'St, Francis of Assisi taught the 
world by word and example that man 
should seek happiness through the labor 
of his hands.'' 

In another sentence he gave both a 
glimpse of his own record and a rule 
of conduct immensely worth while to 
young men of today. 

**It was in the steel mills of Pitts- 
burgh" he said, "that I worked from 
early youth to maturity, and there I 
learned that application, perseverance 
and temperance eventually led to re- 
ward." 

Then, with characteristic modesty, he 
gave point to that lesson by adding: 

"Whatever I have accomplished can 
be attained by others, and many simi- 
larly situated can work their way from 
modest beginnings to conmianding posi- 
tions in life/' 

We were talking recently about the 
program for a meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, and the highly technical 
and scientific character of the papers 
it includes. Something that was said 
recalled to Mr. Farrell the days when 
he worked in a steel null^ and they made 
good steel with far less scientific super- 
vision than is had in all mills today. 
He walked over to the wall of his office 
where hangs an oil painting of a work- 
man sitting before a furnace, with his 
cap on his head and a pipe in his 
mouth, gazing intently at the furnace 
flames. 

A workman of great skill 

"THATS Hughey Neill," said Mr. Far- 
reil. "He's watching his furnace atid he 
can tell from the color of the flames 
the chemical composition of the steel 
in there. Nowadays we have to have 
pyrometers and hygrometers and a lot 
of other 'ometers and all that. But in 
those days we used to tell the quality 
of the steel by watching the furnace 
flames. I used to work alongside of 
Hughey Neill. He*s one of the best we 
ever had, He*s still at it. He is a skilled 
workman/' 

"You used to work with him, and at 
the same kind of job?" I asked, 

"Yes, a long time ago. He taught me 
a lot of things/' Mr. Farrell replied. 
"He's four years older than I am/' 

"Well," said I, *'how come that you 
are president of the Steel Corporation 
and he's still at the old job?" 

Mr, Farrell looked quizzically at me. 
Then he smiled a little, and said : 

'Tm not going to tell you." 



He walked back to his desk and sat 
down* 'I'm not going to try to give any 
recipe for success," 

"You've given me one a number of 
times/' I said. "It's only two words, 
*hard work.' " 

"Yes/' he agreed, "hard work." He 
began rubbing the top of his desk with 
his right hand in a peculiar stirring mo- 
tion, round and round, which is a thing 
of long habit with him. 

*'Hard work/' he repeated, and then 
he added, "and temperance. Never 
leave that out for it is a great factor, 
often overlooked." 

"That brings up another question," I 
went on, "It is practically a general rule 
that our successful men are hard work- 
ers. But why do they keep on working 
so hard after they achieve maxm? 

The recreation in work 

"TAKE your own case for example. 
You work harder than any man I know. 
You almost never take a holiday, and 
when you do, you take a lot of work 
along with you and meet a lot more on 
the way. Why? Not for financial rea- 
sons, for long ago you reached the stage 
where that kind of worry ceased* Then 
why do you keep at it?'* 

*That is my recreation," he said, 
"that is a large part of the joy I get out 
of life* That's what all these men get, 
but" — he began picking up the papers 
from his desk, the sure sign that this 
kind of conversation had come to its 
end — "I'm not trying to give a recipe 
for success." 

Then we both went to work on the 
business of the moment and that was 
about all of that brief minute or two of 
self-revelation. Almost, but not quite, 
for a few minutes later he suddenly in- 
terrupted the business talk to look up 
and say: 

"And I have always saved something 
out of my salary, I never spent all 1 
earned/* 

Work, temperance and thrift! What a 
"recipe for success" he had given. 

The three avocations to which I have 
referred — shipping, education and for- 
eign trade — are pursued by Mr. Fanell 
with a degree of intensity hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that with which he 
follows his vocation. The difference, I 
should say, is largely in the amount of 
time devoted to each. On that score he 
makes it plain that steel is his business 
and the others are merely side lines. 

Neither golf nor any other sport 
seems to have any place in the Farrell 
regimen. If he has any avocation of a 
sporting nature besides operating the 
TusHala it is probably sailing a yacht 
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or driving a motor boat about the 
Sound, off his country place in Connec- 
ticut* 

The exercise for 20 years of such au- 
thority over the actions of 300,000 men 
as Mr. Farrell has is bound to develop 
in any man a sense of tremendous 
power that is likely^ at times, to make 
him seem arbitrary and hard. 

I was walking along the street with 
Mr. Farrell one day in our early ac- 
quaintance when a ragged and battered 
little newsboy thrust a paper toward Mr. 
Farrell and called his wares. Without 
pausing or interrupting his conversa* 
tjon Mr. Farrell took a nickel from his 
pockety gave it to the boy, grasped the 
paper and kept on, ignoring any ques- 
tion of penny change. 

"Thank you, sir," said the boy. 

Then Mr. Farrell turned and looked 
down at the lad, his hand went into his 
pocket and came out with a five-dollar 
gold piece. 

"Here," he said, and handed it to the 
boy. Then he went on with his talk with 
me. 

Republican or Democrat? 

ONE thing I have discovered that Mr. 
Farrell will not talk about, at least with 
me. That is politics. The organization 
with which I am connected, and of 
which he is the chief, is as he says "non- 
partisan, nonpolitical, nongeographical 
and nongainful'* I do not know the 
political affihations of half a dozen of 
the members. One day I happened to 
see Mr. Farreil's name in the member- 
ship list of the Union League Club, 
which I understood confined member- 
ship to Republicans. 

Sometime after that we traveled to 
Cleveland together and Mr. Farrell met 
an iM friend un the train, who greeted 
him with boisterous enthusiasm. They 
had a long talk and then the friend 
stopped at my berth for a word or two. 
In the course of the chat he referred to 
Mr, Farrell as a Democrat. 

"How come?** I said. **He*s a member 
of the Union League Club and that 
takes only Republicans.*' 

don*t care anything about the 
Union League, or any other club." he 
retorted, *'l tell you Jim's a Democrat.** 

Later I told Mr, Farrell of this talk 
with his friend. 

"I supposed from your membership 
in the Union League that you were a 
Republican," I said, **but he said you 
were a Democrat.** 

' Did he?" he said. 

As I have inferred, he is the originator 
of reticence where he himself Is con- 
cerned. 



How to provide a 

RETIREMENT INCOME 
for yourself 



npHIS new Retirement In- 
''^ come Plan makes it pos* 
sibltf for you to retire at any 
age you wish, 55, 60^ or 65, 
You may provide for yourself 
a monthly income of ?roD, 
|2oo> #300^ or more. 

Suppose you decide to re- 
tire on an income of $100 a 
month when you are 60* Here 
is what you gets 
1* Anincomeof liooamonth, 
beginning at age 60 and bsti ng 
the rest of your Jifc. You are 
aaaure4 a rerum of |2o,ooo, 
and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long yuu 
live. If you prefer, you may 
have a cash settlement of 
JijjOOO at age 60 instead of 
the monthly income, 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife or an y other 
heir you name receives a cash payment of 
|20,ooo« Or if preferred J your wife re- 
ceives a monthly income for Jrfe, 
3* Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 6oj your wife or other 
heir receives a cash payment of |40,ooo* 
Or if preferred, your wife receives a' 
monthly income for life* 
4* If serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period, 
you will thereafter receive an income of 
$100 a month during such disability, 
even if it lasts the rest of your life 

How mitcli does it cost? 

A Retirement Income is paid for in small 
installments of onl y a few dollars a month. 
The exact amount depends on (1) Your 
present age (i) The age at which you 
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wish torcrire (3) The amoun t of monthly 
income you will want. 

One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small install- 
ment. Even though you should become 
totally disabled, you would not need to 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by OS out of a special reserve fund. 

Get this Free Book 
The Phoenix Mutual Company is one of 
the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 
J 85 1 5 and has assets of over 135 million 
dollars invested in bonds and first mort* 
gages and other high-grade securities. 

An interesting 18-page book caUed 
"How to Get the Things You Want" 
explains how you can provide a Retire- 
ment Income for yourself. No cost. No 
obligation. Send for your copy now. 
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He Took an Idea to Market 



(Continued from page 33) 
ity, the Callaway Corporation has never 
foiind it necessarj^ to formulate or write 
down rules to govern its labor policy. 
You have to ask questions to get at 
them. The wage rate is maintained as 
nearly as possible at ten per cent higher 
than the prevailing scales in similar 
southern cotton mills. Mr. Callaway is 
quite casual about that. He agrees with 
Henry Ford about the economy of high 
wages. He regards them as a spur and 
a stimulus to good management. 

'*When the eyperimental laboratory 
has improved one of our products," he 
told me, "we take a great deal of pains 
explaining it and getting it into pro- 
duction. Then we advertise, and copies 
of what we have said about the prod- 
uct are posted in the mills and called 
to the attention of those who make the 
fabric and the articles. A copy of each 
advertisement, including the catalog, 
goes to each operative and frequently 
they come back and show us some good 
point we have overlooked, or how to 
develop some additional improvement. 
In a word, they are all working with 
lis." 

The Callaway community is a fainily 
community. Women and young people 
of legal working age are employed only 
for jobs that they can really do better 
than mm or when the company feels 
they are entitled to employment, as in 
the case of widows and orphans of 
former employees. The wage poliq/ for 
women is equal pay for equal work with 
men. In the earlier days the heads of 
families working in the mills sought 
jobs for their children in most instances 
as soon as the law allowed. But now 
there is a tendency to keep children in 
school as long as possible. 

The fruits of diversification 

OVERPRODUCTION has been an 
acute problem for the cotton industry as 
a whole since the World War, but in that 
time the Callaway group has expanded 
from mm to fourteen mills, units being 
cg3erated in Mil stead* Hogansville, and 
Manchester, Ga.. and in Roanoke. AJa. 
Their products are so diversified that 
e\^en in periods of seasonal or general 
industrial depr^ion, most of them 
operated full time and it is possible so 
to shift the labor force as virtually to 
elfmlnate unemployment, 
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Diversification in one instance came 
about as the result of an accident, or 
a series of accidents, but there was no 
element of chance in what the or- 
ganization did with it, nor in the de- 
velopment of other products. The 
Callaways have always kept a sharp 
watch on safety and their industrial 
accident rate is far below the average 
for the industr>\ But one day a fore- 
man with certain accident prevention 
responsibilities took to the plant hos- 
pital a worker whose little finger had 
beai badly torn. On the way back to 
the mill he began to remember a num- 
ber of such accidents. Investigation 
revealed they all traced to the same 
cause, the use of cotton waste for clean- 
ing moving machinery. A worker got 
his fingers tangled in the fibers and be- 
fore he could free himself had lost or 
badly injured a digit, 

A pioneer textile laboratory 

THE experimental laboratory — it had 
been in operation for many years and 
is said to have been the first established 
in the southern textile industry — was 
put to work on this problem. It pro- 
duced a wiping doth made of the very 
same waste that did the work better and 
eliminated the danger. After these 
cloths had been used for some time an 
agent of a big motor company saw 
them, made a few observations and in- 
quiries, and asked for a quotation* 

Mr. Callaway sent out a surveying 
group to determine if a market existed. 
It called on 600 manufacturing plants. 
The result was so encouraging that the 
survey was enlarged to cover 10,000 
plants. This revealed that no direct 
market existed because there were not 
enough concerns large enough to oper- 
ate their ovm laundries for washing the 
cloths. The experimental laboratory had 
learned by this time that in the rough- 
est kind of service the cloths could be 
washed from 20 to 40 times. The first 
cost was higher than waste, but the 
eventual saving started at 20 \ycr oint 
and climbed in some instances above 70. 

Many big concerns saw the light, put 
in their own laundries and placed orders 
for wiping cloths- But the potential 
volume of the little fellow was greater 
in the aggregate than the demand of big 
business. So Mr. Callaway organized 
or made arrangements with existing 



laundries in large industrial centers and 
nearly a hundred are now operating on 
somewhat the same terms as the vari- 
ous towel and barber shop services. The 
sale of cloths this year will reach 50 
million units. 

All told, the Valley Waste Mill 
founded by Cason Callaway with a dol- 
lar and an idea, and the half dozen 
companies that have since been organ- 
ized out of it, did a business of more 
than nine million dollars last year. One 
of them grades waste and sells it ac- 
cording to uniform specifications; makes 
mop ends, cotton batting and similar 
products. So much waste is needed that 
it has been necessary to expand the out- 
put of the original mills in heavy or 
long staple cotton products to assure a 
supply. So there is a line of men*s 
breeches built to quality standards in 
addition to the original tire fabrics, 
ducks, and other products. There is also 
a line of laundry equipment. 

The rug story repeats in the home 
what the wiping doth did in the fac- 
tory. Callaway Mills are the world's 
largest manufacturers of Chenille rugs. 
It was the first cotton rug to be vat 
dyed, the first to use an embossed pat- 
tern, and the first to be designed for use 
elsewhere than in the bathroom. Four 
years of market study and laboratory 
experiment were required to make this 
product, which is sold under binding 
guaranty. 

Can't afFord cheap labor 

"IT ought to be obvious," Mr. Cal- 
laway remarked, swinging back to the 
educational theme after he had out- 
lined the extraordinary pains taken to 
locate markets and to build quality 
products to suit them, "that we cannot 
continue to improve our merchandise 
unless our workmen also improve. We 
could not afford cheap labor even in 
the waste mills. Mechanical efficiency 
in tlie cotton industry is as high or 
higher than in any other, since it has 
been on a machine basis for a longer 
time. But even a machine that is com- 
pletely automatic may be improved, by 
a man. 

"We go at what my father called the 
making of citizens here as the first func- 
tion of the business, with complete 
confidence that they will take care of 
its future. The only welfare program 
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If this typewriter saves 
only of your typists' time 



it pays 
for 




itself 



/ 



Actual work tests show that it will save much more ! 




SUPPOSE you have 100 typewriters,* 
You pay each operator $15 to S20 a 
week. This amounts to an investment, over 
five years, of sotnething like $500,000 in 
typists' time. 

If, in that time, your 100 L C Smiths 
speeded up the work of your 100 typists only 
two per centf they would pay for themselves ! 

But, actually J they will do much better 
than that. Many firms have made com para* 
live work tests and found that the smooth 

*Vou insy hvnc only ooe> or you miy 



ball-bearing action and the light touch of 
the L C Smith increase their typists* output 
by five, ten, or even fifteen per cent* 

Almost any typist is a good typist at 9 a.m. 
But after she has pounded, and has been 
pounded by, an unkind typewriter for half a 
day, fatigtie has lowered her efficiency. 

The L C Smith is a good typewriter at 
4 p.m. There are no pains between the 
shoulder blades for the fortunate typist who 
uses one! 



L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS Inc 

1835 Nei*^ York Life Busit/ing ..,51 Maiiisofi Avem^e^ New York CJiy 
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Bearing the Names 
of Makers of History 

IN the nimanric Java of Crintiline, 
Lavender, and Old Luce, now iwnrly 
three-qtiarter>iora century past, Htute 
papers, contractu* and variom dui'u- 
ments, public and private, many of 
them bearing the name^ of Makers of 
IIi«tor>\ were prpsirv^d on 

BYRON 
WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 

'Vhe condition of the^e records today 
hai^ prufnpti-'d itir' apn^ificjttoii of iUim 
|tupf r by tliosi* wh<i d<riilri* jwrmujienr*^ 
and (H'onomv. 

Thc^re m no pertnanant paper qmie 
fio good. 

BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECOUD 

li wittrfr OMI.V THE BEST iir(i( 4irv» 
R4eord« OMdt and WlM« Panci*« SUf f«*»f ry 
Ml nut* B««ti« Lt€$ir« M^p^ 

WAVERLY LEDGER li u%md wh*r« 

QUALfry AND COST ARC FACTOAS 
Vtank Biy9h% ttulvd Formt Paiii Bookt Dmiti 
£tfltlenery Lvgal Bl^inkii HtnivmAt 
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we have is to help people to help them- 
selves. We do one thing at □ time and 
try not to undertake anything that we 
cannot finish. Profits are essential, but 
they are not the sole aim of this busi- 
ness. We assure them by dividing them 
with employees through wage increases 
and a regular system of profit sharing; 
and with the consumer through price 
reductions whenever that becomes 
possible, 

"One trouble with the cotton indus- 
try' as a whole is that only a small sec- 
tion of it is engaged in locating and 
developing new markets. That section 
is faring better and is expanding its 
business while the rest of the industry 
h complaining of overproduction. This 
condition not only brings unhappiness 
to the nonprogressive, but it also 
threatens the happiness of the pro- 
gressives. In any number of instances 
specialized, efficient mills have Irxiated 
new outlets, after much expenditure 
and research^ only to find so much of 
the old imitative battle for customers' 
comi>etilion that their discoveries were 
not worth the effort required to hold 
them. 

"It stands to reason that if all the 
competing units in the industry were 
engaged in market research the num- 
ber of new outlets discovered would be 
considerably increased. It follows also 
that the discoverer could reasonably 
ex|>ect a longer time in which to de- 
velop a new field. He would be getting 
in earlier — at the very beginning, as a 
matter of fact— and getting out later. 
Even the process of getting out might 
be expected to uncover newer and 
larger outlets, which has been the ex- 
perience of our own mills. Our laundry 
textile business develoi^ed out of a 
small market for laundry baskets- 

The pessimists* view ahead 

**I AM aware that certain pessimistic 
observers of the whole .Ajnerican busi- 
ness panorama take another view of the 
future. Their theory is that the power 
of the people to consume is definitely 
predicts ble» that it is a knowable. if 
not a known quantity, which cannot be 
increased. If that is true, it follows as 
a matter of mathematics that the effi- 
ciency of group individual efforts by all 
industries for a share of the consumer's 
dollar must decrease in the same ratio 
as the increase of energy expended. 
Their doctrine is that of saturation, of 
fixed quantities. But it seems to me that 
if we are to adopt such a theory we must 
also assume a constant of i:jopulation, 
of living conditions, pnxlucts, quality, 
prices and wage rates. 



"When all these factors are subject 
to continuous and increasingly rapid 
change, as they have been in this coun- 
try and to a lesser extent in others for 
the past century, it seems to me that the 
problem of industry as a whole is likely 
to be how to make enough of every- 
thing pei>ple will want, instead of how 
to avoid saturation or overproduction. 
Organized group action by the cotton 
industry, leading to a higher average 
efficiency of its units, may be axpected 
to stimulate competitive textile indus- 
tries to similar action; and the whole 
market for textiles may be expected to 
increase. With wages going up, costs 
and prices going down, and human 
wants increasing, the final struggle is so 
far away that, in my opinion, it is 
purely imaginary," 

Sees new cotton needs arising 

MR. CALLAWAY is not in sympathy 
with the idea that motor cars and 
radios compete with cotton in the sense 
of limiting its market— the theory that 
I^eople have less to spend for clothing 
after buying automobiles. They may 
have less need for clothing in closed 
cars, he says, but they will have other 
cotton needs not known before, He does 
not think k is the function of the con- 
sumer to be articulate about these 
needs, 

''The manufacturer must discover 
them, tell the consumer about them, 
and then make it convenient for him to 
acquire them. The only real competi- 
tion today lies in the search for new 
consumer uses, and in my opinion this 
is endless so long as we have movement 
and ambition and change," he says, 

"If the cotton industry had kept 
pace with a group of other relatively 
old industries," Mr. Callaway added, 
"in the years from 1914 to 1925, its 
volume would have been higher by more 
than half a billion dollars. The total 
increase in value of cotton products in 
that period was 159 per cent. But in the 
same time paper and wood pulp in- 
creased 192 per cent; iron and stee! 200 
per cent; silk 218 per cent, and rubber 
317 per cent, it is evident that each of 
these industries has done a great deal 
more than the cotton industry toward 
finding out what people want, letting 
them know they want it, and making it 
convenient for them to buy it. Even 
more has been done by the newer in- 
dustries which had not the tradition of 
being basic, and which, therefore, did 
not take consumer demand for granted. 
Their increases have been even larger. 

''It has been said, and it has not been 
denied, that when the eflicient units of 
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the cotton indtistry ask for group action 
comparable to that taken by other in- 
dustries, they are actuated by self-in- 
terest. That has been true of all co- 
operative campaigns. It is also true that 
these campaigns are always launched 
by those units which have been in 
least immediate need for the return 
they may be expected to yield— in other 
words, the profit makers. But it is no 
longer true that by such action the 
leaders hope to increase their domina- 
tion, 

'They may do a larger business and 
make more profits, but the history of all 
industrial growth shows that in the long 
run their percentage control may be ex^ 
pected to decrease. 

"What this comes down to is that the i 
opportunities are comparatively greater 
for the stationary^ than for the leaders 
in all industries. The leaders cannot 
continue to expand until the others 
dose the gap between them- The re- 
quirements of business have been com- 
pletely reversed— or rather the con* 
oeption of these nequirements. Under 
the old system, domination was the aim, 
and the man who had it sought to main- 
tain it by putting his competitors out 
of business. But under the present sys- 
tem he is actually driven to encourage 
them. He stands willing and eager to 
contribute his fair share to a cooperative 
effort, even though it be a natural con- 
clusion that the return to his competi- 
tors will be larger than his own yield/* 



Young Ford s Watch 



HENRY FORD, in establishing his 
shop school for boys compelled 
to interrupt their educations in 
order to contribute to their families' 
support, probably remembered his own 
boyish interest in machinery. 

As a lad he was given a watch by his 
father. After proudly wearing it for a 
few months, his desire to **see what 
niade it go'' got the better of him and 
he took it to pieces. Then came the job 
of reassembling it so it would run. He 
failed again and again. 

For weeks he studied the various 
wheels, springs and screws, experiment- 
ing with them in every pc^sible stage of 
progress toward the completed watch. 
At last he succeeded* The watch ran and 
kept perfect timef It was the beginning 
of his career with machinery. At 17 he 
was a skilled mechanic, with a night job 
in a jewelry shop repairing watches. 

-I H . 
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New York Is a Farming State 



(Continued from page S9} 
enthusiasm. One chronider of the time 
sets down with much satisfaction how 
"in ever>' community the most promi- 
nent citizens vie with each other for the 
honor of having a share in the work." 
In any case its construction is a splen- 
did testimonial to the vision and faith 
and practical courage of the men of 
New York a century ago. 

"The Grand Erie Canal" was opened 
in October, 1825, For a full week from 
Buffalo to New York there were ban- 
queting and speech making and the 
booming of big guns and the burning of 
tar barrels on the top of Liberty Poles. 

Moreover the Canal amply justified 
its brave beginning. From its opening it 
paid. Very soon the lock west of 
Schenectady performed 30,000 lockages 
in a single season. Thereafter follow^ed 
more than a half century of pahny, 
golden years. Until the Canal was UxiK 
it had been a question if the of 
empire in America should go to Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore or some more 
southern port but that issue was never 
in doubt once the Erie began to jxiur 
its traOk into the lap of New York. 

TrafiSc flowed day and night 

IN its palmy days» the traffic ceased 
not day or night. At the locks, dim, 
smoky lamps made a red flare in the 
darkness and the night rang with the 
shouts and curses of the "captains" con- 
tending for their place in the waiting 
line of boats. Canal traffic reached a 
"high for all time'' in 1880. That year 
the Erie delivered to the river at Albany 
some three and a quarter million tons of 
freight 

Moreover the Canal had a most im- 
portant influence on New York aj^i- 
culture. In 1825, Buffalo was a raw 
frontier village of some 5»000 souls. 

Western New York was admittedly 
the largest body of high-class land ea.st 
of the Alleghenies. but it lay so far from 
marki't that it was greatly handicapjied. 
The opening of the Canal brought to 
the western New York farmer the most 
advanced transportation system in the 
world and with it a prosperity that lin- 
gtired for many years. All over those 
I' inger Lake Counties you will fmd big, 
imposing farmhouses. They were the 
line mansions of their time and almost 
invariably you will find that they were 



erected near the middle of the past cen- 
tury when western New York believed 
itself to be the most famed farm coun^ 
try in America — as it probably was. 

New York first counted her farm 
acres and her agricultural production in 
1845. At that dale we had almost as 
many cattle as today and we had 11 
times as many sheep. We had a number 
of crops then imj^ortant that have abso- 
lutely disappeared from the State. For 
example, the census enumerator found 
46,000 acres of flax, because there was 
a little field of flax on every well- 
ordered farm just as there was a wool 
spinning wheel and a flax wheel in every 
farm kitchen. 

How crops have changed 

WE had that year 217,000 acres of 
field peas grown for grain. Except in 
mixture with oats and barley, I am 
unable to find that there is a single 
bushel of this grain in our State today. 
We had 15,000 acres of turnips grown 
to feed our six and one-half million 
sheeji. We then produced some 14 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat or just about 
enough to provide bread for the 
2,600,000 people who then made up the 
State, We now produce hardly five mil- 
lion bushels and our 11 million inhabi- 
tants will eat it up in a month. 

At that date the State s beef produc- 
tion was an important factor in our 
agriculture. Today our steer feeders can 
be counted on one^s fingers. 

We do^ however, have two or three 
counties where the purchase and fat- 
tening of western range lambs has be- 
come an important and intensive 
industry. It is true that in the growing 
vastness of the industrial life of the 
State we are likely to forget our agri- 
culture, but please note that we are still 
much in the business of farming. Among 
our 48 states New York stands twenty- 
ninth in total acreage, twentieth in the 
area of land in farms and third in the 
total value of farm crops— this for 
1^^25, the latest figures avai table. 

New York has within her bounds 
one-tenth of our total population and 
one*fortieth of all our farmers. 

At a period when it is widely pro- 
claimed that farmers are on the road to 
universal insolvency, one-half our farms 
are free from mortgage debt and 79 
per cent ar^ operated by their owners. 



In a day when we talk much about 
the failure of the **melting pot" and the 
submergence of our rural American cul- 
ture by an alien floods it is good to re- 
member that 86 per cent of our New 
York State farmers are native lx>m. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy fact 
regarding New York agriculture is its 
exceedingly wide diversification and 
the number of products in which the 
State holds either first place or stands 
near the top. We are first in a large 
number of minor crops — cabbagie, cur- 
rants, carrots and sweet corn, teasles 
for the woolen mills and willows for the 
basket factories— also we are first in 
such major crops as ixjtatoes and hay. 

We are second in the production of 
a list of crops so long that there is not 
room here even to name them but it 
includes apples and the tremendously 
important item of dairy products. 

Now while we grow such a wonderful 
variety of crops, the one great out- 
standing product is, after all, market 
milk. At the mouth of the Hudson is a 
groui) of cities that, taken together (the 
Metroiiolitan District), constitutes the 
greatest milk market in the world. This 
market consumes a flood of milk so vast 
that it can best be visualizt'd and com- 
prehended in terms of daily rather than 
yearly production- The average daily 
receipts in this market range around 
95,000 forty^quart cans. The standard 
carload of milk is 250 cans or 10.030 
quarts, lliere are then almost 500 full 
carloads a day. Of this vast flood of 
milk, almost exactly 80 per cent origi- 
nates in New York State. Yet that 80 
per cent which goes to the Metroiiolitan 
District is only a fraction of the State's 
total milk production, 

A monster dairy parade 

PERHAPS the run of folks will better 
apijreciate this business of dairying in 
New Yoric State if we should muster 
all the cows of the State for a monster 
live-stock parade. 

The prf)cession had better form at 
Buffalo so that it will have to^jm to 
string out when it gets started. To save 
trouble we will leave the bulls and 
calves and heifers under two yearE of 
age at home, Chily the dairy matrons 
will have places in line. When gathered 
together and tallied there appear to be 
about 1,400,000, a number easier to 
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pronounct* than to visualize, So they 
fall in lint:— four abrtfast, dose march- 
ing order, eight feet to a cow. 

So the van marches down through 
the central cities of the State and reaches 
Albany and turns south along the river, 
and when it reaches the Grand Central 
Terminal, there still remains in Buf- 
falo some 90 miles of procession that 
has not yet found a place to fall in. 
The vanguard will be well out in the 
sunrise country of Long Island, beyond 
Riverhead, before the rear pulls out of 
the city by the lake. 

And bear in mind that "down on the 
farm" are more than half a million 
young things— more than a hundred 
miles of procession that has not even 
been invited to be present. 

Now naturally to feed all these cows 
calls for some hay, and New York State 
is the place that can provide this in- 
dispensable requisite. One year with 
another we grow an average of some 
seven million tons of hay. 

No other state grows as much and 
indeed Nebraska, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin are the only other states that 
can be classed as "among those 
present/' 

The garden of the world 

OUR New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Ithaca had once a wonderful 
and inspiring teacher of boys. Isaac 
Phelps Roberts. In his young manhood, 
as did so many other New York boys, 
he "went west'' to Iowa. In middle life 
he came back to his native state and for 
30 years— 1874 to 1904— he taught 
general agriculture to successive classes 
of boys who were studying to be 
farmers. 

In his agricultural teaching he was 
necessarily largely a self-taught pioneer* 
Perhaps it is true that he never really 
mastered the severe vocabulary of science 
but he was a singularly wise farmer, a 
delightfully whimsical philosopher and 
a man whom college boys followed and 
loved. 

To the end he was frankly a 
militant patriot in behalf of his 
native state. Across very nearly 40 
years, I hear him telling his *'boys" 
the glories of his state. This was his 
counsel: 

**Boys. have faith in New York. No 
other state produces so great a variety 
of pnoducts in commercial quantities 
and puts them in the markets of the 
world as does this State. New York is 
the garden of the world and she always 
will be." 

It was no idle boast. 
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Why Add to the Federal Power? 



f Continued from page 27) 
the state commissions if the Federal 
Government establishes the kind of a 
commission you propose? How do you 
propose to avoid conflict between your 
proposed federal commission and the 
state authority? How do you plan to 
allocate jurisdiction? Isn't it possible 
that there will be considerable oppoiai- 
tion by the states to surrendering further 
powers to the Federal Government? 

Senator Couzens: We do not pro- 
per to interfere with the state commis- 
sions in any manner. The state commis- 
sions now have complete authority to 
regulate intrastate commerce, and we do 
not propose to invade that field. The 
legislation ofTered is designed only to 
reach that field of interstate commerce 
where the states have no authority* 

The proposed legislation sets up joint 
boards as federal agents, so as to bring 
the regulatory authority as near to the 
point of operation as possible. There is 
no cause for conflict between the Federal 
Government and the state governments, 
b^use the Federal Government will 
confine its operations to interstate prob- 
lems, and all intrastate problems will be 
left to the states, 

Mr. Smith: How does this proposed 
legislation affect the existing Radio 
Commission? Do you propose to enlarge 
its powers or would the Commission be 
separate and independent in its opera- 
tions? 

^NATOR Couzens: The legislation 
to create a Commission on Communica- 
tions would result in the abolition of the 
existing Radio Commission. The resul- 
tant Commission on Communications 
would assume the present tasks of the 
Radio Commission and, in addition, 
would be given authority to regulate the 
interstate transmission of communica- 
tions by w^ire. This authority, now vested 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
would be transferred. 

To control utility earnings 

Mr, Smith: Is this an arrangement 
to control the earnings of the communi- 
cations and power companies? 

Senator Cou2rENs: Any regulation 
of this character looks to such control 
of utilities as will insure service at fair 
and reasonable rates. It is not proposed 
to have this applied to broadcasting, be- 
cause as yet broadcasting compani^ do 
not hold themselves out as public utili- 



ties. The time does not appear to have 
arrived when broadcasting companies 
could be so designated. Therefore, no 
attempt is being made to control earn- 
ings or rates or service of broadcasters, 
Mr, Smith : What argument is there 
for preserving the comjietitive aspects 
of international communications and at 
the same time permitting the practical 
monopoly that exists in the domestic 
telephone situation? 

Encouragmg competition 

Senator Couzens: The first answer 
repeatedly given before our Committee 
was tliat fair rates and service to the 
public could be insured through only 
one of two methods, competition or 
regulation. Immediately the question 
arises as to how this country can regu- 
late and control rates or service inter- 
nationally. It was contended that the 
only protection the public could have 
was through competition. 

On the other hand, a domestic com- 
munications company can be regulated 
and controlled by the states, where the 
business is intrastate, and by the Fed- 
eral Government where the business is 
interstate. 

Mr, Smith ; The bill seems to outlaw 
any company violating antitrust laws 
and yet doesn't monopoly justify itself 
under certain conditions? Please explain 
this feature of your bill. 

Senator Couzens: The existing 
radio law provides that there shall be 
no merger of wire and wireless com- 
munications facilities where the effect 
would be materially to l^sen competi- 
tion. Behind that clause in existing law 
were two causes, at least. 

One cause was the agreement that 
radio was a new art and that it should 
be encouraged and permitted to de- 
velop without restraint. Unless it was 
protected, it was contended, there was 
danger that wire communications com- 
panies would get control of radio and 
endeavor to protect their investments 
in wire company properties by hamper- 
ing the utilisation and development of 
the radio. 

Another cause was that radio-com- 
munications companies were associated 
intimately with the manufacturing com- 
panies. A monopoly here might prove 
dangerous. For example, suppose that 
in the first days of transportation by 
railroads, one road had obtained all the 
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controlling patent rights on the steam 
engine and then was permitted to manu- 
facture only for itself. The result would 
have been an abt?<>lute monojioly in 
transportation and in manufacture and 
it is doubtful that our railroads would 
have developed as they have. Those in- 
terested in radio desire to insure the ut- 
most freedom for its development. 

In practically every form of public- 
service companies or public utilities, a 
mtimnwly is compatible with public in- 
terest where it is iiossible to insure ab- 
solute protection of the public through 
regulation and coniro!. However, where 
one form of utility is confronted by an 
entirely new form of utility, it is essen- 
tial to see that the new utility is given 
every opfxjrtunity to develop. 

Mr, Smith: If federal regulation of 
the profits and operations of power and 
communication companies is a good 
thing, why not extend it to such institu- 
tions as the Ford Motor Company and 
industry generally? 

SENATOR CoujiENs: Power and com- 
munication companies are in practically 
all cases mono^iolies. To protect the pub- 
lic interest it is, therefore, essential that 
they be regulated or that they be owned 
and operated by the Government. 

Previously I have dealt with this sub- 
ject by iiointing out that the public 
seems to have adopted the policy of 
regulation in preference to government 
ownership and operation. Then again, 
jxiwer and communication companies 
are regulated by the slates, but no regu- 
lation exists in their interstate business. 

The Ford Motor Company and all 
similar industries are assumed to be in 
competition, and are not monopolistic 
in their activities, or if they are, they are 
supposed to be brought under the opera- 
tion of the national antitrust laws. The 
difference between the two kinds of in- 
dustry seems to me apparent. 

J 



Rockefeller's Start 



OlIN D, ROCKEFELLER earned 
his first money when he was seven 
years old by raising turkeys. He fed 
them with milk curds which his mother 
gave him* 

The boy kept tab on his earnings from 
the turkey business, inscribing the fig- 
ures in a little book which he later 
called *^Ledger A." 

That Hrst evidence of the oil king's 
financial genius is still in the famiJy 
archives* and sometimes it is displayed 
to intimate friends— James Hay, Jr, 



''Slipper ^eet 



Tired, draggy* feet that make you 
long for the old slippers . . . that's 
*'slipj)er feet/* Get rid of them , . . 
wear the Arch Pre^iener Shoe. Patented fea- 
tures give natural support . , , remove cause 
of bfxlily fatigue- This is the original and 
only ARCH PRESERVER shoe, never suc- 
cessfully duplicated. CustDm styles, $1 2.50 up. 
Red Label styles, $10,00 up. 






E. WEIGHT & CO,, Inc, 

Rockland, Mass. 
i/cutf in Canada hy S<mi 6* MiB^t, 



C PRESERVER 

FOR MEN 



Made foi womea, miasn^ aiid chJldf^n by ooiy The Selby Sbot Qtmmmt WQXVmmth, Ohio 



Discovered! 

ANEW WAY 
TO USE 
USED CARS 

See article on 
the iisetl ear 
problem in the 

Novemher 

Nation's Business 



this 

i40Page 
Book of 
Record 
Keeping 
Forms 




H ERIE'S a book that vtiU tii«1p ynu Willi 
ycntr rt'ropd-kpenin* l^rnbit'iiiB. Ctm- 
tjilm wld^ varipiv uf HfHUts?*' BiiokkiN-iJlOjlf 
fiirmi cumtilHeljr Dlled In. Illufttrjitlrig 
iinefl. For fifllr« OT fnclciry— hijuliiru* or 
liTpfensIrm— U nhuilrMi jfmi almplp*! a^^* 
ii\im f^cUni rorChod^ of arctHinclnjc now 
tiflriK uHftt hy !Ifln,OD(} Irafllntf ftrnii. Bwtk 
^trtX FRKK when ri^ctiirilfU on biwlutfaa 

Merety Fill in Cwuimjii and HO- page Rook 
Witt bo B«nt you FREE 

S U jintSM 

City 
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GR.EAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 




Caribbean 
Cruises 



Ships And men of the Great White 
Fleet know their tropics , » , a matter of 
prime importance to the traveler in the 
Caribbean* It means crufses planned 
by experience, and ships specifically 
destsned for the traveling guest's 
every comfort, » » » » 

Wide decks for games, promenad- 
ing, and luxurious loungrng ... outside 
staterooms open to the sea breeze . . . 
excellent food p/epared by chefs ex<* 
perienced in the art of tempting palates. 

Great White Fleet Ships sail from 
New York twice weekly, New Orleans 
three times weekly. Cuba,,.Panamaw« 
Colombia . . . Jamaica . . • Costa Rici * . . 
Guatemala , . , Honduras, Cruises 16 to 
24 days^ all expenses included. All 
first class cabins. Full details from 

Poaiensftr Tragic Departmenr 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

% Steomship Service # 

ftoom 1635, ]7 Botiary PIqcq, New York Oty 



C Ps U I S E S 



Cheap Silver Means 
Reduced Buying Power 

(Continued jrom page 23) 
methods of saving. It must not be of too 
great value or it will be beyond their 
reach. The new currency scheme in 
India, with gold as a basis, does not 
suit them at alL The attempt to demon- 
etize silver hurts. 

They do not like the paper money 
though its value is based on gold. They 
cannot visuali^ it as treasure and it is 
not adapted to their sort of hoarding 
even if they could. 

No hoarding of gold 

THE British have taken steps to pre. 
vent the natives from hoarding gold and 
thus draining empire vaults. Indian cur- 
rency is redeemable in gold but only in 
large amounts. If one has S8,000 in 
paper money he can go to the bank and 
get its equivalent in gold. But not many 
Indians are likely to accumulate as much 
as S8.000, 

China, upset by war, clings to silver. 
She has nothing else. The buying power 
of her millions of people declines as it 
goes down. 

I suggest the advisability of consider- 
ing the reestablishment of silver in the 
money schemes of nations that it may 
take care of such situations as exist in 
China and India, of subsidiary coins 
for other nations, and at the same time 
widen the foundation on which money 
systems are based and thus increase 
their firmness. 

This might be accomplished by the 
remonetization of silver on a basis which 
fits the setup of today and which, I may 
say, should be considered without preju- 
dice attaching it to monetary doctrines 
of the past, 

A stable price for silver 

SILVER might be given a stable value 
with relation to gold, based on modem 
needs. For purposes of discussion let us 
consider a hypothetical possible course 
of action. 

Suppose that the nations, by agree- 
ment, should set a price of 60 cents an 
ounce on silver* Instead of the old 16 
to one this would be on a basis of about 
34 to one. It should be borne in mind 
that they long ago established an arbi- 
trary value of $20.67 an ounce for gold 
and have successfully maintained this 
value. 

Whoever has gold, the nations say, 
may bring it to the treasury and get 




In these days of 

"STORE-DOOR" 
DELIVERY 

Jt is fortunate that the Furniture 
Industrjr haa mechaiibed itself so cam- 
pjetely^ now th&t branch plants mm es- 
sential in each major markeL For In 
the old handicraft days th« task of 
training branch-plant help would havo 
forbidden th« dfcvelopmenE, 

But today a skeleton crew and the nec- 
essary machinery can be aet down in 
any ravorable location — and put to work 
with a minimum of delay. 

The problem has resolved itself into m 
search for the he^t location in ea^b 
market araa^ 

In the South, Georgia ofTers tfee atrstd- 
glc location from which to serve the 
trade best, and at which to produce 
most economicfllly, Georgia labor is in- 
telligent, wiliing, and inherently skillful. 
Its quaUiy is an aid to success for any 
Industry* Other factors are equally 
helpful— low taxes, cheap fuels, low- 
cost buildings and many more swelling 
the totaL 

But above all. G«orgi« offers great re- 
serve* of timber — an4 ^ reforest at ion rate 
which assure* con^tstit aupply. ft is this 
factijr, plu» the wrgent Imports nee of pro- 
ducing tiaac ta the market, which is build- 
ing iurniture plantji h«re> 

Si milady » GeorgU offers opportunity for 
profits to many other inaustrles. and ox* 
ecatives in all fieJda may secure detailed 
and unprjtjudii^ctl data by writing the |n- 
dustrtai Department, Georgia Power Com- 
pmy. either at the New York office, tare 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, 
20 Pme Street, or direct to the home oflice. 
iLiectnc buildings Atlanta, Ca, 

Georgia 



COMlANy 



Industry Prospers In GeorgU 
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$20.67 an ounce for it. This as a con- 
sequence is maintained as the world 
price of gold. 

In the same way a world fiat value of 
60 cents an ounce might be established 
and maintained for silver. On this basis 
the actual value of a silver dollar would 
be less than 30 cents. 

The silver would flow into the treas- 
uries of nations of the world. They 
would issue paper money for its pur'^ 
chase, thus avoiding any burden on the 
taxpayers, just as they accumulate gold 
at no cost at all, 

Silver would take its place in aU 
countries as an additional circulating 
medium and its stabilized value would 
greatly promote international trade. An 
industry would be put on a firm founda- 
tion, those currency requirements pe- 
culiar to silver would be met, and those 
losses due to its debasement would be 
avoided. 

Mining processes are costly 

THE world production of silver is not 
overwhelmingly great. It runs along 
about 250 million ounces a year. Mining 
it is a sterner task than is the case with 
gold, requiring machinery and heavy in- 
vestment to wrest it from its rock em- 
battlements. 

The Spanish say *1t takes a gold mine 
to run a silver mine." 

Putting a price of 60 cents an ounce 
on silver would not unduly increase its 
output. 

The average price of silver through 
the ages has been more than 60 cents 
and did not call forth large production 
of the metal. 

The world has produced 14 billion 
ounces of it while it was turning out one 
billion ounces of gold. Its production has 
n on a 14 to one basis or less. 

Orientals would get the bulk 

OF the annual production of 250 mil- 
lion ounces, possibly 200 million ounces, 
worth 120 million dollars, would be 
presented to the treasuries of nations for 
purchase. 

If we may judge by the past, 70 per 
cent of this silver would forthwith flow 
to the Orient. The accumulations in the 
vaults of nations would not be great. 
That metal which did accumulate would 
have an intrinsic world value and would, 
therefore, lend stability to the currency 
guarantees of nations. 

Whether or not this hypothetical pos- 
sibility might be made an actuality, 
beneficial to the world, it seems to me, 
is a question worthy of study. 




iella 



A — Ctr&ter of Population of 
tbe UmtBtl SLatct 

B--Corn Center of tli* 
UnUcd Siatcf 

C— 0*t» Center of the 
United Slates 

D^Wfaeat Center of the 
IJiittca SUtc* 

E— ^eoyfaplLinl Center of 
the Ui^iteJ Suie« 

F— Cattle Center of tlie 
United StAtci 

C — C'enler of Firm Pro* 
ijuctkif) at the United 
SUtei 

H — Lcftd end 7Aac Center 
oftbc Uniied Stmtei 

1 — Coltofi Center of the 
United State! 




ONE naturally tMnbs of chemical industry as 
concerned with minerals and their treat- 
ment. Yet science goes much further today. 
Chenustry is utilizing every sort of raw ma- 
terial for new and better products. 

Consider the lowly corn-cob. Until quite re- 
cently it had little use, except as fuel, Tt>day it 
gi%'es us "furfural", that strange, dynamic com- 
pound with a hundred uses. Some chemists 
turn it into high explosives. Others make from 
it the lacquer that coats our motor cars. 

The com center of all the nation is but a short 
distance from St, Louis. So, too, among other 
vital production centers, is the cotton center of 
America- J^lark how, from one-time ivorthless 
cotton "lintcrs", chemists have lately woven the 
romance of Rayon — the new silk-likc fabric that 
all the world was seeking. 

A nearby circle spots the wheat center of the 
country, another the oats center, ^ — each with 
their vast possibilities in processed foods. Still 
others mark the cattle center, the lead and zinc 
centers, and the center of farm production. Just 
eastward Is the national center of population. 

What a strategic location for indus- 
try is this! Here, where such a 
wealth of resources and ad van-* 
tages augment the untold 
mineral treasures awaiting 
development! 



The indusiriai Bureau oj the 
f n tins t rial Ciu b of St , L on h 



Whtm wrilimg iw IwiustiiAt Ct,yi or Sf* Lovis pttiu* w^nlwrt) KathmU BmsintJt 



We Pay a Visit to Busy Baltimore 



(Cmtimei from page 52) 
warehouse adjoins the pier and wharves 
and is (xjrmected by overhead galleries. 
Three traveling bridge cranes offer a 
capacity of ten tans each for heavy lifts. 

Electric elevators capable of accom- 
modating ten tons facilitate the hand- 
ling of shiprnents which, when we 
called, included rice from Louisiana, 
canned goods and paper from the Pacific 
Coast, tobacco from the Philippines, 
wood pulp from Belgium and Scan- 
dinavia, lumber, wool grease and day 
from European countries, and rags from 
Germany and Belgium, the latter to be 
used in the manufacture of linoleum. 

All these things we observed while 
touring the pier on a private train of 
trucks hauled by an electric tracton 

The Western Maryland Terminal is 
on the Middle Branch Channel, now 35 
feet deep and 400 feet wide. 

Proceeding doi^Ti the southern side of 
the harbor, the visitor finds all manner 
of maritime activity, the Union Ship- 
building Company, engaged in build- 
ing and repairing vessels; the Mexican 
Petroleum Corporation and other 
oil companies, which conduct an oil 
refinery and pier in Curtis Bay; and 
the BaUimore and Ohio Railway 
again» this time represented by coal 



piers and a merchandise house. 

The Curtis Bay Channel is now 35 
feet deep and 250 feet wide, but plans 
call for an increase in width to 400 feet. 

Ship building and plane building 

PASSING Leading Pointy one comes to 
Thorn s Cove and Quarantine and then 
cuts across the channel to Sparrows 
Point where the Bethlehem Steel Com^ 
pany operates coal and ore docks and a 
shipping pier, and the Bethlehem Ship^ 
building Corporation has another enor- 
mous establishment. The main ship 
channel will be dredged to a 37-foot 
depth up to Sparrows Point, under re- 
cent government authorization. Beyond 
Sparrows Point, on Middle River, is the 
enormous tract obtained by the Glenn 
Martin Company for a modem airport 
and manufacturing plant. Here all forms 
of aeronautical activity are now carried 
on convenient to and linked with other 
forms of transportation, as is proper. 

Beyond and nearer to Baltimore is 
the site of the Western Electric Com- 
pany plant, brought to Baltimore by a 
triumph of community cooperatioa 

And so the visitor returns up the chan- 
nel, passing the River View Anchorage, 
a natural one, three miles long and 3,000 



feet wide. The War Department has 
approved plans to excavate a section of 
this, 4.500 feet long by 1,500 feet wide, 
to a depth of 35 feet. The entire new gov- 
ernment port improvement program for 
Baltimore totals $2,800,000, approved 
in the recent Rivers and Harbors Bill 

Arriving then at the entrance to the 
Northwest Branch, the visitor finds the 
large marine terminals of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the Canton Com- 
pany and the &)ttnrian Company's pier, 
with its cranes for the handling of ores 
and other bulk commodities; passes ves- 
sels of many nations resting in anchor- 
ages excavated in the inner harbor, and 
returns to the municipal pier. 

If he is a shipping man, he has prob- 
ably learned many things to his advan- 
tage; if he is merely an inquisitive land- 
lubber he has seen some things that sur- 
prised him and he carries away a clearer 
idea of the many ramifications of the 
shipping business. If he is inclined to 
point morals he might suggest that 
Baltimore, although blessed with a 
natural harbor, has not accepted the gift 
and let it go at that. It has expended a 
lot of community effort and many com- 
munity dollars improving on Nature. 
And that investment is paying divi- 
dends. 




The Western Maryland Railroad Terminal will, when completed, represent one of the most 
modem on the American seaboard. This first unit^ shown here, cost ^,500»000 to build 
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Like The 

Slow-Motion 

Picture 



Photo by Undtrufood ^ Uttdtr^ite^ 



Wilson-Jones Records 

Analyze the Action of Business 

BUSINESS heads respotisible 
for the policies itpoii >> hich 
future profitB cleiienil, must ar- 
rive at their decisiaiis thrau^;h 
facts ae shown in Records. 
Wilson -Jones records and 
record-keeping devices are un- 
failing in their service for this 
purpose* Like slow motion 
pictures they atm]yi^ the fast 
moviug action of any business**. 

For tiiirty years we have been 
designing and manufacturing 
the forms and devices u|K»n 
which every type of industry-, 
large or small, has kept its 
business history* Coaperating 
with expert accountants^ and 
business advisers, we have pro- 
vided the i-ecord*keeping »yHtcnii« for many Jones forms to meet your omti rccord^kceping 
of the greatest businc^ifses in tiic country. needM^ — forma that show you, with speed and 

accuracy, a clejir^ ran else picture of your business. 

Wilson-Jones records and binders are carried In 

stock by staUoners everywhere. Your own dealer Vi^ILSON ^ JONES COMPANY 
can undoubtedly provide jn#it the right Wilson- NRW YORK CHICAGO K.\NSAS CITY 




t lup *iii'niandm af husinj^mm. It CftmtmyifU narfi* 
if I IT In Wiimm-'Jttrns^' r^HirtUafu] rht*ir 

artion. ^rxptaitn^i and €lvm0nmimtmi^ l our 
fiirn *f citMtM*'* ^^^^ Mhow you th^ 

mtock fortn* tcMth nuNff yaur rrrjuirt^ 
mmntMtfff M^^dly rfHtfMtratm icith him 

In titnttgntng mp^cial d^t i^na to m#*»t ^at^ 
rjf ulor n#Mli- vanpan if ill hring y«w 

any furtiimrk^f&rnmtian you nuiy d«»irm. 



WilJ«>N-JONES €:0* 

Kfiutklin tllv<]., Otieimo, lUlQi»t« 






DlriiJ 


Hi Kctd romiilrlcr InfomutlJllfl OO 


DCNHmtiMC the iifitlon titMt u 
Af^le^ in divi^nilDiB a|HK:|a 


tlltly of yottr rwsnrd forms 
vqulpnivttl for tlidivlduji] 












VJty 









RVING BUSINESS THROliGll PROGRKSSIVE STATIONER 

WkiH writing S& Wilson- JO!fu Co* phstsf mentUm Natwn*i Buiint-ts 
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'^T'OU eaa provide your factory^ 
office J sales room, any kind of 
room or building ^nih the right 
kind of indoor climate just as easily 
as you can light it with clccrricic}^ 
or heat it with sfeain. 

The Niagara Air Conditioner is a 
complete climate machine. It auto- 
matically warms or cools » moistens or 
dries and cleans the air in any room, 
raaintaining both temperature and 
relative humid icy just as desired. 

Used for human comfort, air condi- 
rioning creates cmtomcrs for any kind of 
business that serves the public, h wiil 
make you and your employees more 
dfeccive to do your work under idt.'al 
couditiorts. 

There axe thousands of mdusrrial mm 
for air condirionirtg in making, storing 
or handlifig my mareri^l that is sensitive 
to undue heat, cold or jnoisture in the 
dr or change in atmospheric conditions. 




The Nkgini Air Conditiofief thown, one of 
1J3C fueit fiirriLihi^ th(f correct dimiie for n 
ufkcrtLTcx of piper products, 

Kiisum Blowet engineeri xfc experts %a tKe 
pro&Jems of hiutiiciific&uon, fkhumidiiairion, 
^tni, recovery of BoLvcfin^ lucidlins mtcerkU 
by Atr, tieutci^ or vcnitktittg. 

If you have f uch 1 problem m yatjr biuincsj:, 
write the Ntti^rm Blower Companv, 95 liberty 
Street^ New Yorlc Cir;^- Braitchei snd Sdes Aep- 
fcienmives ia pjindptl cines. 




AIE ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
l^mgura Air C^mditiwntrt, fan Htattrt, 



Dulling the Axe 
oF Dismissal 

{Continued from page 49) 
an effective accelerator for the con- 
science. 

Companies with reputations for ruth- 
lessness in casting workers adrift are 
rapidly incurring public disfavor; and 
public disfavor is a distinct liability. It 
is not too much to say that the method 
of dealing with employees in times of 
shut-down or reduction of force is one 
of the standards by which management 
is judged, and that this standard will 
carry increasing weight in the next few 
years. 

Not only outside public opinion but 
the sentiment of employees within thtf 
organisation is powerfully influenced 
by the management's attitude toward 
men whose services are no longer need- 
ed. It may fairly be expected, there- 
fore, that a liberal policy in this res|)ecl 
will be reflected in heightened morale 
and improved efficiency. 

Overhead on men and machine 

MOREOVER, the lay-offs for which 
comj^ensation is paid are nearly always 
for the benefit of the company. In 
closing a plant, for example, the man- 
agement ordinarily expects to effect 
economies. There is no reason to expect 
that these economies shall be obtained 
wholly or mainly at the expense of the 
employees. Is it less reasonable for the 
company to pay something for displaced 
labor than for it to pay overhead 
charges on idle machinery? 

It is not out of place to point out 
that the obligation toward displaced 
workers which is being assumed volun- 1 
tarily by forward-looking American ' 
employers is enforced by law in many 
foreign countries. Particularly in Latin- 
America* labcjf ccxies prescribe advance 
notice of dismissals, or lay-off com- 
pensation, or both, which in some in- 
stances go considerably beyond the 
most liberal practices of North Amer* 
ican employers. 

Latxir unions in some cases have giv* 
en encouragement and cooperation in ' 
devising methods of indemnifying laid- ! 
off members, especially those who have 
been displaced by adoption of machin- 
ery and modernization of processes, A 
noteworthy instance of this occurred in 
the men*3 clothing industry when the 
increasing use of cutting machines re- 
duced the demand for cutters. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 



Thinking in the 
right material 

Huiitiri|g for every idaa tlmt em give 
ihok own nmipiuiy any advarita|pe in thiB 
new i;ompi!tition of vuiue-givtng, — axot® 
and more men and nmnagers ar© ana- 
lysing, with *'the nmtujfiortunrijc miod/' 
t*vt"ry product in which Vulcaniised Pibro 
or Pbenolite is uned. Pioking hlem wher- 
ever they find them. And Ending plenty. 



What they can learn 

from modern waste- baskets 




WITHOUT vulcanized f ibre- 
the right kind of NVF— the 
perfected waste-basket of today 
would not have been possible* 
Vul-Cot, remember, swept its 
own field; revolutionized an indus- 
try, because of many superiorities, 
big and little, that make a total 
too great for buyers to disregard. 
And every one of Vul-Cof s supe- 
riorities is due to its being made 
of the right material 

• 

VutranixtKl Fibre for electrical insnkt ton and 
mechuniral uj3e&, Fov forming nnd all cnttinjij 
ftpi^ratifjns. Ten atnndard kimh iuclurijiiK 
l\»<!rlt?ss IriBiiUitiun and Lpathejvafi Abo 
PhtrnjUtee,— reinformi laminatt^tl Unkeiitc nia- 
tf^rinla, — ijf mtmy aixv-tiil formulae. Direi^t 
NVF mire3<*ntiitive9 in prinripfll in tresis of fixo 
Unitcfi »>mte8, Uiinadar und Europe. 

NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO, 

NVF 



No real advancement — in 
product, material, or work 
—is ever possible without 
thinking in the 
right 
material 



Whgm wHiittg pltast^ mentum Kathtt*s Bujim^ti 



IVtu^n st^rtrinff fieaiit mention Xaiitftt't /'kjtij'Ii u 
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America ne^oliated with several large 
cmployersv, with the result that joint 
funds were rai:^^cl fur the payment of 
compensation wages. Cutlers released 
by one firm were paid S500 each, with 
the understanding that they were to 
leave the clothing industry and seek 
other means of livelihood for them- 
selves and their families. 

Cash compensation, while a long 
step in advance of former haphazard 
practices, provides only a partial solu- 
tion for the problems confronting the 
man dislodged from his job. The most 
liberal schedules adopted in any com* 
pany are woefully inadequate if tlie 
termination wage is looked upon as 
provision for the worker's future. A 
few hundred dollars, or even a thou- 
sand or two, is soon exhausted; the 
plight of the jobless man is then little 
better than it would have been, a few 
weeks or months earlier, if he had re- 
ceived no indemnity at all from his 
former employer. 

Affords a breathing spelt 

THE greatest vslue of the termination 
wage, from the standpoint of the man 
w^ho revives it, is that it gives time to 
look about for a new job. Finding a 
job, therefore, is a matter of supreme 
importance. Here the employer can 
help, and often he does help most ef- 
fectively. 

In cases of plant shut-down, some 
companies have resorted to every means 
available in aiding their dismissed 
workers to make new connections. Am- 
ple notice has been given, and some- 
times management and employees' 
representatives have taken counsel to- 
gether on ways and means of relocating 
the affected wagfe-earners. 

Local chambers often help 

SOME companies have conferred with 
local chambers of commerce and other 
public organizations in behalf of men 
threatened with dismissal 

In at least one or two cases, employ- 
ment agents of competing concerns have 
been invited to set up their desks in the 
factory before it stopped operations, 
and take their choice of tlie wage- 
earners. 

By these methods, coupled with lay- 
off compensation and with increased 
attention to regularization of employ- 
ment and production, it is to be ex- 
pected that American industry in com- 
ing years will make real progress in 
conquering the workingman's most 
formidable foe — ^the peril of enforced 
unemployment* 




We type orders in Seattle . . . 
Ditto copies invoices in New York 
. . . without re-writing! 

. • and the same with orji^r^^ from all our branch offices. 
And that isn't all! Our orders are ftUeJ 48 hourii quicker than 
Iiefore, We save $3,000 a year in our hiiling, anil eliminate 
errors. One Ditto machine does thh^ costing less than one* 
tpnih of our annual savingjr! Here's precisely what happens: 

"'With Ditto, our orders^ hilling, shop eoj^tsand production 
records, shipping and sales analysis fomis are all governed 
hy omt svrttem anil one rontTol — all ropi<*tl from ihr original 
writing. iV'eedles;^ ^yp^^g done away wilb. AH office and 
plant operations are speeded up; within one hour after order 
ift received, it is billed and identical cupieii are on the way to 
all depart menis."" 

▼ V T 

Billing, in all its phases, invariably improves hy applying the 
Ditto prineiple . . . fiti all lines of but^tness without di^iturbf ng 
i'xifeling bys»li!ms. 

The coupon aiiaeln'd to jour leiierhead will bring a free 
lH»oklet, *^'Cutling Costs With Copies" — tells how Ditto han- 
dles purehase-reeeiving ajid fariory produirlion sets, card rec- 
ords and payroll forms^ and many other routine (Operations, 

DITTO INCORPORATED 

Duplicating tjjtd Hilling Kqtiipment 
2271) ^\ Mairimn Street Chicifo, IlltJiOM 



Diiit* tiieorporatedHt 2270 W, Ilnrrtr^uit Si., Chicago, IllitioU 
Von aioy n^mi your booklrt, 'i:utiii]gC4>Ais With Copieb,** 

Name „ , „ 




City^ 



IVlitn writing t& Ditto IxcoHfoiateo pUije mrati&tt Natiifn't Budnest 
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BOSTITCH 

YOUl 
DESK 




The BosTiTCit way is the surest way 
to keep filiated papers together — 
eafe from loss, safe from catching on 
to other papers, A Ithough secu re ly 
fastening the pape:^ tihe staples 
cati easily be removed when desired. 
The BosTTTCH fastener, a produa of 
the world's largest manufacturer of 
wire fmstening machines and staples, 
is made of steel throygh out with every 
wearing part hatdcnedi extremely 
light in weight and easy to operate* 
A world-wide organisation is ready 
to advise you how stapling and stitch- 
ing devices can be used to best ad- 
vantage in office as well as f^tccory* 

BOSTITCH 

SALES COMPANY 

EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 

Send free cstaiog luting over ICO modeU 
check here □ 

Send B-1 BcMtlcch fnacKine tnd 50C0 BctiritcK 
teipfet fbt 10 cbrs' trUJ far which I enclose 

\ ™ «d« f=« Th. m«<^ wm be 

prompt if reiixEided if 1 ■m not cntLrely laeiiJied^ 
Name ^ 

Add™ 

pty State 



;^/^IMI>ORTANT PAPERS! 



Hive them mvM 
dtiJi el*ar to a la 



Falio lt*epa wXl cnnwit 
IHipcn at lln0«rti>|Hi m 
A clni^lv, cufbipaet^ 

>«t ttirttmLttiiir «pa* 
eifnua^ Focfcata nutai* 

!>|i»tl tor iniCMt nfwfliw*^ . 
..A fait ««l Bio^^km. K«*pa * 
eleBlJj al«u. Pnmti viiitoniwtpi 
nAdnittBl mxtim. Tait« "The E 




"U! 

tin" Is BMsathtBi* IvaPM, pn tfitit _ 

fbltr Miro. fpgomd. Send ter it FH££ oq Ave d^r (rid. 



?0I' SENT 
pin« at FREE 

fdllr HPiro. tmgbiMd. Send f c«r f 
WrfW TODAY apcc^rrtns- aHMMI 
Tbft "^tki«'«'utJrii''' — tt pcwinta. ha/L Itfaf. II— sm^ antkiu« 

MCVI. 0»pt. 7, S4S mtH Av«^ M«m V^rk, N. V. 



AN INDEX of Notion's Business 
articles for your filet will be 
mailed on request* 
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ALL Corn Has Unsung Rivals in 
Iowa*' by John M. Henry^ which 
appeared in the August issue of 
Nation's Busineiss, is finding 
a somewhat mixed reception. The pur- 
pose of the article was simply to point 
out that a state such as Iowa, known 
chiefly as an agriculturaj section, may 
also be important industrially. In the 
near future a similar article will appear 
in Nation's Business calling attention 
to the agricultural importance of New 
York, which has been thought of prin- 
cipally as an industrial and flnancial 
leader 

Obviously, a complete and detaiJed 
summary of Iowa's industries could not 
be included in a brief article. It was not 
attempted. The writer was making a 
sketch rather than a photograph. He was 
seeking to show the scope and variety 
of the industrial development instead of 
presenting a statistical report, 

Neverthel^, many lowans felt that 
their own city or town or industry should 
have been mentioned or emphasized. 

*'I would like to have you tell me why 
the industries of Muscatine were not 
mentioned. An early response will be 
appreciated/' writes a citizen of Musca- 
tine. 

"It will be objectionable to a large 
number of manufacturers due to the 
lack of knowledge of the industries in 
Iowa by the writer/' says another. 

A number of Iowa correspondents 
named the plants which they felt should 
have been mentioned. A few farmers 
were among those who took the trouble 
to tell us that they appreciated mention 
of the state as an industrial as well as an 
agricultural district. Here are some of 
the firms and the cities which, we were 
told in 120 or more letters, should have 
been accorded some mention in Mr, 
Hairy'a article: 



Wallace Publishing Company, Des 

Moines. 

Louden Ntachinery Company, Iowa Mal- 
leable Iron Company. Dexter Washing; 
Machine Company, Fairfield Glove and 
Mitten Company —all oi Fairfield. 

The Fisher Governor Company, Mar- 
shalltown. 

John Morrell & Company (packers), 
Dain Manufacturing Company (farm im- 
p?ements), Barker Produce Equipment 
Company, Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa 
Box Car Loader Company, Hardscog Drill 
Company— ail of Ottumwa. 

French Si Hecht. Inc. (metal wheels), of 
Davenport. 

The Bettendorf Company CCretght cars), 
Bettendorr 

Armour & Company, Swift & Company, 
and Cudahy & Company— all of Sioux 
City, 

Mona Motor Oil Company, of Council 
Bluffs. 

Iowa Soap Company, Burlington. 

Rath Packing Company, The Construc- 
tion Machinery Company, Herrick Refrig- 
erator Company, C, K. Cropper Company 
(juvenile furniture). The Hinson Manu- 
facturing Company (auto acceissories), The 
Armstrong Manufacturing Company (drill- 
ing equipment) — ail of Waterloo. 

Rolscreen Company (window screens). 
The Garden City Feeder Company (farm 
implements), The Woodrow Washing Ma- 
chine Company— all of Pella. 

The mi 11 work factories of Dubuque and 

Clinton, 

The industries of Muscatine, including 
pearl buttons, woodwork and gravel. 

Packing and canning plants of Sioux 
City, Des Moines. Waterloo* Mason City, 
Davenport, Cedar Rapids, and Ottumwa* 

Cereal manufacture of Cedar Rapids. 

The industries of Ottumwa. 

Sewer pipe and clay plants of What 
Cheer 

Tank heaters, pearl buttons, cloth charts 
and calendars of Washington^ 

A representative of a tornado in- 
surance company tells us that he travels 
into every county in the state, and that 
there is an Iowa product which Mr. 
Henry should have mentioned— her sun- 
sets. Several readers say that he should 
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have told of the hard-road program 
being carried forward in the state. 

A Washington resident names ijoliti- 
cians as among the town's products 
which are exported. *'We are proud of 
our tall corOp our hogs, our cattle, and 
our farms, ashamed of our Senators, 
and have a growing pride in our grow- 
ing factories." says a subscriber from 
Chariton. The staters $50,000,000 power 
plant should have caught the writers 
notice, according to a Keokuk reader. 

Here are some typical comments from 
readers of Mr. Henry's article; 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business: 

In your August number we notice an 
article by John M, Henry entitled "Tall 
Corn Has Unsung Rivals In Iowa/' This 
a very interesting article, but in ihe case of 
Pel la we think it calls for a correction. 

The article stales that Pella m a town 
of 4(30 with three bologna factories. The 
writer of the article was evidently grossly 
misinformed, as Pella is a town of 3600 
with two bologna factories, and many other 
industries. 

We could not allow the misstatement 
made in the article to go unciialknifed and 
feel that we should not m a matter of civic 
pride let it go uncorrecied. 

HUfiO W. KUYPEH 

Seeretary 

Chamb^T o} Commerce 
Pella, lawa 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business: 

Mr- Henry's article In the Auifust 
Natjon*s Business is easy to read and 
rather entertaining, but to my way of think- 
ing, as well as others with whom I have 
visited, Mn Henry has rather "messed it 
up," 

He has omitted naming many of the 
largest and best factories and has empha- 
sized bologna factories, fly swatters* soda 
water factories, sparrow traps, one man lac- 
tones, gravel pits, stock raising, etc. 

I am inclined to think this article will 
cause much merriment among the manu- 
facturers of other states where manufac- 
turing firms seem to hold so important a 
place. Too much of a joke. Not serious 
enough to make an impression that brines 
about profound respect for our factories or 
their output. 

R. B. Louden 
Fifsidrnt 

The Louden Machtmry Company 
Fair field, Iowa 

To the EDrTOR OF Nation's Business: 

"Tall Com Has Unsung Rivals in Iowa" 
is, of course, a very interesting article and 
it lets the public know that in Iowa, b^dea 
com, we produce washing machines, dudss, 
stock candy, fountain pens, fireworks, etc.. 
but for some reason or other, the writer 
concealed the fact that the largest industry 
in the state is the meat packing business. 

Nevertheless* I will have to admit that 
he did mention the word "meat" once and 
three bologna factoriefi. Furthermore, ht 
also mentioned the fact that Swift & Com- 
pany raise 75,000 dudss a year at C!inton, 
I know that a great many people who 



read this article wondered why no refer- 
ence was made to the great factories in 
Iowa. Possibly it is your intention lo cover 
them in another article, but if so, I think 
it would have been wdl to have luenttoncd 
the fact, 

T. Henry Foster 
President 

John MoTiell 6 Co. 
Qitumwa, lawa 

To the Editor of Nation's Business: 

That 'Tall Com Has Unsung Rivals in 
Iowa*' was not news to the \witer. As a 
resident of the state, I feel that the pictures 
of the industrial activities and the men- 
tioning of the world-wide distribution of its 
products to be a worth-while service to the 
state and to the readers of Nation's Busi- 
NEas in other states, who too often look 
upon our state as being one where corn 
and hogs are raised 

Our state is making progress industrially 
and agriculturally notwithstanding the fact 
that it ha:s received a lot of unfavorable 
publicity through our not too well informed 
Senator, Smith Wildman Brookhart, 

C. A. SCHNAEBELEN 

Pnndmt 
Hawkeye Light ning Rod Company 
Cfdar Rapid $t Iowa 

t For Profit 

To the Editor of Nation^s Business: 

As a reader of your instructive maga- 
line, I desire to thank you for the pleamire 
you have given your readers by i5ecuring 
Gamaliel Bradford*s great sketch of Thomas 
A, Edison. I am sure that no writer in 
America can surpass Gamaliel Bradford in 
his style and finish. I alwa>'^ try and secure 
everything he writes for it is the best thai 
can be had in the way of literature. 

Your magaiine is in a claas by itself, 
I thank you for the mental standard that 
you have set before Americans. All who 
read your magazine will profit by it, I 
am sure. 

Maeon, Georgia 



Otivm Orr 



« Danger Sign all 

To the Editor of NATior<*s Business : 

Probably the highest service you render 
IS to point out the beginning of changes 
that are taking place and illustrating what 
may be ejspected in the near future. Of 
course, there are a number of people w^ho 
may and do take advantage of discounting 
some of the facts of the future. There are 
other s» however, who are so situated they 
will have lo make the best of what they 
have m the hope that in approaching 
changes they may be able to adjust them- 
selves to meet some of the new conditions. 

You are publishing a remarkable maga- 
zine, very in forma tivCi highly instructive, 
and you are hoisting danger signals tJiat 
most of the people in the United States 
would never know or hear of except through 
magazines of the character you are issuing, 
of which yours is beyond question the best. 



W. Clayton 
Vice Fresidenl 



Bpteckits Compames 
Sm Dtega, Calif, 



- JOHS' HANCOCK .SER/ES - 



BUSINESS 
CREDIT 

IF the mainspring of a buiiness 
is the brains and driving force 
of some man, there is no surer, 
quicker way to strengthen the 
credit position of that firm than 
by taking adequate Business 
Insurance on his life« 

This matter needs careful con- 
sideration. May we, without 
obligating you in any way, 
provide some general informa- 
tion on this subject? Address: 



INQUIRY BUREAU 




197 ClurendoQ St, Boatciti, Mtiu. 




Have yaur &e€re- 
Ifiry f^nd lOcr for 
a«iiorted »i£ifiiple« 
to find your p«r- 
ional pen. E>i**r' 
brook I'eii Co,* 
50 Cooper Si reft, 
Ciiinden, N. J. 
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this valuable book containing informa- 
lion worth thousands ofdollarSy is free 
to executives responsible (or reducing 
expenses and increasing profits, 

B^nhh sbdsifiess nightmares* . « . 

< ihdt result from burEed Facts dnd figures! 

Arc you taxing your brain power trying to 
remember details? Do you worry dnd won- 
der where that *holc in the dyke» is , , that 
leak oF small losses that is constantly growins 
larger and wdsting more of your profits? Do 
you wonder where and how you Cdfi 
safely cut overhead ? Cm you tell if your 
Investment in your stock department is too 
large or too smalt? 



This book Will show you proven methods for 
solving these and many otfier important prob* 
I ems, *Modern Business Control » wrll help 
you banish forever •business nightmares*. 

Learn whdt others have done , , , 

, , . , . in solving their record problems , . , 
how they have reduced expenses and made 
their records pay dividends through the use 
of modern record control , . , you can do the 
same. Just send for your copy of ^Modern 
Business Contro/- . , . today, ft will be sent 
to you free without any obligation whatso- 
ever . . , and is worth thousands of dollars 
to any modern executive. 



CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Manufsctuftrs of Sttwl filing Cahintis, D^H, Tahiti, Stttt afi^ Wood Sh^i^inp Sioragf: Cahin^ti &r)d W^nirahwr, VSsibh 



THE GLOBE-Vt^lSNKKE COMPANY, ClnclEiiiail, OMo 
Autiunatle ll«eord Control OMti^n Ho. IfiS 

GENTLEMEN: Plmmi^ it mm wiihaut o^Hsothn ymtr (tOfl^Jc mMwivn ffuilncit timtroi^ (fr** 
of any «jrptJ)lt> 

Nom* ^^^-Fi™ Ham*- , 

Posttteii. ^^^^^^ .,.A4dr«M 

Ckr 



Worth 

thousands of dollars to you 



^ Discrimitiatioii 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business: 

I am a reader and subscriber of your 
most valuable magazine and also a former 
executive with a large business house, and 
I desire to bring to your attention and that 
of your readers a matter which will un- 
doubtedly interest you as well as your 
readers. 

Within the last few yean? a Kood deal 
of employment discrimination exists in 
New York more than an inhere eli^ in the 
country against people of the Jewish faith 
by employment agencies, by big business 
generally, and more m on the part of bank* 
ers, financiers, commercial houses of note, 
and public service corporations. 

We are ail aware of the fact that the 
business schools of the leading colleges in 
the country are turning out yearly thou- 
sands of students who are particularly and 
solely trained for executive positions; which 
under the conditions a^i mentioned before, 
they may never be able to get. 

Although these boys and girls have 
during their courses achieved high rank 
in scholarship and have unusual abil- 
ity, nevertheless, this doesn't seem to 
count and there is that social and religious 
discrimination which should not exii^t 
in a country like ours establifshed on the 
principles upon which same was estab- 
lished. 

It is high time that we take notice of 
the fact, and no longer ignore it. 

It is the duty of al! fair-minded Ameri- 
cans to bring this matter out in the open, 
fight for a remedy for it and put an end to 
the unjust discrimination now prevailing. 

In order that no accusation be brought 
that the writer of these lines is either 
radical or a bolshevik, which is the general 
accusation brought against one who fights 
injustice, I desire to call to your attention 
the fact that I was an associate member of 
the Legal Advisor^^ Board during the World 
War, appointed by the Government, also a 
member of the Nav^a! Reserve force during 
the same period in charge of construction 
and supplies and commended for services 
rendered and honorably discharged from 
same. 

Joseph Berman 

Attorney 
Xew York Ctty 

♦ Snobbery 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business : 

On page 120 of the June issue of Na- 
tion's Business, I read: "Our own Uncle 
Sam apparently is not the only govern- 
mental dispenser of information that is 
sometimes of questionable usefulness, if 
we may believe the Canadian 'Tinandal 
Post." Following diia are two paragraphs 
speaking caustically of the issuance by the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture of a 
treatise on Amateur Dramatics, 

Amateur Dramatics has taketi a strong 
hold upon the imagination and appeals to 
the idealism of the American niral folk, 
whether these be under the Stars and 
Stripes or those who sing "God Save the 
King/' Having, as a young man, been a 
farmer^ the son of a pioneer who lived 
close to the frontier, I know the value of 
amateur dramatic^ of the old-fashioned 
speilin* bee, the lyceiim CTented by our- 
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sdves; the 'Uittle old red school house" 
was our place of meeting- 

The big return irom those of our gather- 
ings and of those of today was, and is, not 
that there are developed forensic or histri- 
onic stars — few and far between are these 
di^scavered— but the awakened sodal con- 
sciousnefa. 

Some day, perhaps, farming may come 
into its ow^: town may recognize country 
as important socially as it looks upon itself 
as being; it surely the sacredness of 
tradition— in this connection a legend 
founded in snobbery, that still militates 
against the tw^o groups recogni^cing each 
tile other's social worth. Whm this tradi- 
tion shall ha%^e been worn away then shall 
we be a social unit, 

C. P. Stanley 

The Four Wheel Drhe Auta Company^ 
Clm ( 0 n V illv , 1 \ ' jjf coTt^in 

♦ Chain Information 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business: 

This department maintains a Clipping 
Bureau and free Package Loan Library 
through which we loan information to per- 
sons throughout the State of Oklahoma. 
Wfi have clipped from your publications 
the articles listed below, and would like to 
have permission to mimeograph these in 
order thai we may have ample copies to 
supply the demand: 

Are Giains the Enemies of the Manu- 
facturer?, R. W, Lyons, May, 1930. 

Chains Have Evils, Too—, W. T, Grant, 
September, 1929, 

The high schools are debating the sub* 
ject of Chain Stores and conse<iueiitly we 
need several duplicate copies of each in or- i 
der to have enough to supply their requests. 
Your kindness in granting permission to 
mimeograph these articles to loan to these ' 
youngsters will be appreciated. 

HeitBERT Scott 

Depatttnent of Public Ififmmathn 
Vniver^ty of Oklahoma 
Norman . Okla. 

# Postal Expenses 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business: 

If instead of raising first-class postage 
one-half cent, rural free delivery could be 
done away wHth, no extra expense would 
be felt by anybody except niral carriers. 

It is lime the Post Oflfice Department 
learned of the expense of delivering mail- 
order catalogs, circulars and occasionally a 
letter on routes where a large number of 
the farms are abandoned. 

There is no free-delivery in small towns, 
but the dwellers therein are to have their 
postage raised twenty-five per cent for the 
benefit of people who get little or no mail. 
Why 18 it the Government always looks far 
a new source of revenue instead of curtail- 
ing expenses? 

Eddy C. Gilbert 

Rushfard. N. }\ 



IF Mr. J, D- HolmeSt who sent us an 
article called "Controlling Floods in the 
Desert/' will send us his addris^s we will 
be glad to write him concerning the article, 
—The Editor. 



now a MAGNET 

sharpens blades 



file ideal 
\mnH gift 

for itiaa! 



LITTLE miracle of 
novelty and attractive- 
ness— plus five guaran- 
teed years of daily 
usefulness and highly 
person aJ service — the 
amazing new MONROE 
Magnetic Sharpener is 
this year's perfect go<xi 
will token for any house 

that offers seasonal remembrances to its men friends. 
No honingj stropping, or crank*turning — no time 
and na w^orkl A hlade is merely hp hettvem shnms in 
this handsome brown bakelite device, and a powerful 
mugtielf operating on a new patented principle , gives 
it a delightful keenness never before mechanically 
possible I 

The MONROE mapiet draws the more or less dis- 
torted microacopic **tccth", into which every hlade- 
edge is splif^ into giass-smooih alignment against its 
polished poles* It performs much better than e\*en 
your barber's soaped leather strop, simply because 
no strop is micrDscopically smooth* 

To any standard size double-edge blade, old or 
new style, it brings unprecedented shaving efficiency 
and ease, and the blades last many times as long. 
With due resj>ect for the past year's many improve- 
ments in razors^ no one who tries the MONROE 
will deny that it is the revolutionary advance of the 
day in shaving comj^ri. 

Sensncionally nc%\ yet proved and kmv^n, Collicr^s, liberty^ 
litcriry DigejiE, and Saturdfiy Evening Poftf, have already c«if- 
rkd MONtiOE advertisements ni large or liu^gcr than lhi», and 
will OLuy mtirrc before Xma&t 

The Holtdiiy packing will be in a handj^^vme de luKt gift boit. 
The strictly maintaineij retail prite ti li^jo. But thia doe« not 
apply to orders quanticyf which can be quoU'd on a aharply 
dtffrrcnc wholesale basis , , . The cdufion below ibpuld be acctim- 
panied hf your leTterhead. There wiU be no other tippcarance 
of thti advertiMinent. 
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Gift Division, MONROE SPKCIALTY CO- 
1 19 W. ajrd St., New York. 

Kindly quote price of Monrt^t Sh^rptner in quandty 

^ Alio iend one Menr&e for inspection 

and free ao-day trial This tampk wiJJ either be returned 
or remitted for by u%. 

FIRM... 

ADDRESS,. 

I BY...... 



Whe% torttiM^ <o Mosnot Si'i^a^.ty Co. ^M#r wmiiiom Naiimt'i Bminrit 
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THIS is one of a series 
oF edkoridls written by 
leading adv«r£isin3 men 
on the general subject 
oF advertising 



Style is 

Advertising 

WHAT does style mean? Noth^ 
ing but a distinctive form, 
A popular style is a distinctive 
form that has a particularly strong ap- 
peal. Obviously advertising needs this 
appeal— it must have style, Tonei man- 
ner and looks must be such as will get 
to the public. Advertising style is not 
right if it merely mirrors the manufac- 
turer's mind or the copywriter's person- 
ality. A style that is stereotyped 
immediately becomes old-fashioned. It's 
not up-to-date. It won't work. 

But there's more to advertising than 
co]}y and art— and in other senses too 
it's true that ^'advertising h style." 
Styling a product or a package is as im- 
portant as styling the advertising mes- 
sage for the product—and this also is 
advertising, for to styk means giving a 
distinctive character that will arouse 
interest and provoke purchase. 

Styling a product or styling an ad- 
vertisement is then mere business com* 
nion sense— which is to say the rarest* 
most precious, most indispensable thing 
in bui^iness. 

Advertising asks business these ques- 
tions—and helps answer them: 
Are your copy and art styled right? 
Are your package and goods styled? 
Is your method of distribution in 
style? Is it up-to-date? 

Have you styled your method of com- 
pensating salesmen? Does it work? 

Are your sales territories post-bellum 
or pre-war style? Are they designed for 
profitable operation today and to* 
morrow? 

In this broad constructive sense, style 
is indispensable to advertising. Style is 
advertising. Advertising is style. 

Richard Webster 
Vice President 
Reimers & WhUehill Inc. 
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CONCRETE 

inuites commerce 

to dress up its buildings 

An architect who had vision — and skill; a structural material 
that adapted itself to every retjuirement of his design — these, 
combined, produced this printing plant in Houston, Texas* 
Such buildings are an asset to the community and a good invest* 
naent for their owners. Of all structural materials, concrete is 
the most versatile. It can be molded into any form. It builds 
foundations, super-structures^ floors, and walls — and provides 
a suitable, dignified decorative treatment. It is firesafi^ 

PORTLAND CEMENT oAssociatiovu 



Concrete for permanence and firesafety 
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33 WEST GRANP AVENLffi 
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Linking the continents with speech 
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ToDAYj through the BcU System's radiotele- 
phone service, you can talk directly from your 
home or office telephone to most of the couo- 
tries of Europe, to Argentina^ Chile and the 
city of Montevideo, Uruguay, or to several 
great transatlantic liners while at sea. 

Before long, your telephone horizon will be 
extended to Hawaii and other islands in the 
Pacific, to the mainland of Asia and to addi- 
tional countries in Europe and South America. 
Bell System engineers arc steadily enlarging 
the scope of voice-to-voicc contact, bringing 
new continents, new nations, new cities and 
hamlets within reach of your telephone. 

Talking to Europe, to South America, to 
ships at sea, is almost as satisfactory as 
an across- the-desk conference. You can 




transact business and exchange personal mes- 
sages with the ease and clearness of an ordinary 
long distance call. Questions can be settled as 
they arise. 

Recent reductions in charges have lowered 
the cost of a three-minute conversation be- 
tween New York and London, and New York 
and Buenos Aires, to $30. A slight additional 
charge is made for calls between more distant 
points. 

Transatlantic telephone service has won an 
important place in international communica- 
tion. It has brought the factor of persanality 
to the daily contacts between the Old WorlJ 
and the New, It is a furtherance of the Bell 
System *s aim: that ym may k able to talk 
with any &ne^ any where^ at any titm^ 



